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ARTICLE  I. 

COMPARATIVE  PHONOLOGY;  OR  THE  PHONETIC  SYSTEM  OF 
THE  INDO-EUROPEAN  LANGUAGES.* 

BT  BENJAMIN  M’.  DWIGHT,  CLINTON,  N.  T. 

Phonology  is,  to  modern  apprehension  generally,  a  new 
science.  Several  centuries,  however,  before  Christ,  Sanskrit 
scholars  had  thoroughly  studied  and  classified  its  facts  and 
principles ;  although,  in  every  other  language,  it  has  re¬ 
mained,  while  possessing  a  potential  presence  in  it,  unap¬ 
preciated  as  a  science  to  this  day.  The  ear  of  the  Greek 
was,  beyond  that  of  any  other  people,  vitally  susceptible  to 
its  charms ;  but  the  Greek  mind  was,  in  this  as  in  all  other 
relations,  too  averse  from  the  real  God  that  made  heaven 

1  The  design  of  this  Article,  which  is  an  independent  treatise  by  itself,  and  the 
only  one  upon  the  subject  in  our  language,  is  to  present,  in  a  succinct  view,  the 
leading  results  of  recent  investigation  into  the  variations  of  the  same  radical  forms, 
in  different  languages.  The  works  to  w'hich  special  reference  has  been  made,  in 
its  preparation,  arc  the  following:  Bopp's  Comp.  Gram,  trans.  by  Eastwick  ; 
Bopp’s  Yergleich.  Gram,  neue  Auflage ;  Benary’s  Lautlehre ;  Hoefer’s  Beitrage  ; 
Rapp’s  Vergleich.  Grammatik;  Heyse’s  System  der  Sprachwissenschaft ;  Diez’s 
Gram,  der  Romanischen  Sprachen;  Diez’s  Lexicon  Etymologicon ;  Zeitschrift 
fiir  Sprachforschung,  especially  several  Articles  in  it  by  Ebel,  Benary,  Kuhn, 
Fdrstemann,  and  Corssen;  Georg  Curtius’s  Schulgrammatik ;  Max  Miillers 
Survey  of  Languages ;  Sophocles’s  Hist.  Greek  Alphabet,  etc.  etc. 
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and  earth,  in  its  position,  to  contain  to  any  large  degree,  in 
itself,  any  of  the  attributes  or  even  instincts  of  true  science ; 
so  that  all  its  high  philosophical  architecture,  in  every  field 
of  intellectual  labor,  was  only  of  the  speculative  order  of 
composition.  But,  recently,  phonology,  a  science  utterly 
forgotten  among  meil,  looking  out,  itself,  like  an  all-seeing 
spirit,  from  within  the  folds  of  every  language,  but  seen  of 
no  one  while  lurking  there,  has  been  detected  and  caught  by 
scientific  modern  exploration,  and  led  forth  again,  a  willing 
captive,  exultingly  to  view.  By  the  comparison  of  words  in 
different'  languages,  on  an  extended  scale  one  with  the  other, 
as  well  as  by  the  careful  study  of  the  various  graphic  sym¬ 
bols  of  sound  in  the  ancient  tongues,  the  secret  treasures  of 
this  long-lost  science  have  been  finally  disclosed ;  and  mod¬ 
ern  phonology  is  found,  when  reduced  to  its  last  analyses,  to 
be  exactly  the  same  that  Sanskrit  grammarians,  more  than 
two  thousand  years  ago,  defined  its  elements  to  be,  in  their 
own  primeval  language. 

Two  lines  of  investigation  are  open  to  the  student  of 
words,  in  the  department  of  etymology :  the  one  concerning 
the  anatomy  of  their  individual  constitution,  and  the  other 
conc^ning  their  pathology,  or  the  influence  of  time  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  upon  them  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  their 
genetic  structure  as  living  organisms,  and  their  subsequent 
history  and  experience,  as  they  have  been  borne  from  one 
climate  or  age  to  another.  As,  in  the  forms  of  matter,  we 
find  an  inorganic  element  as  the  base,  in  combination  with 
one  organific  and  vital ;  so,  in  the  forms  of  words,  the  stem, 
theme,  or  base  is  the  material  element,  and  pronouns,  in  the 
shape  of  suffixes,  whether  for  verbs  or  nouns,  constitute  the 
formative  or  organific  element  of  language.  A  similar  dis¬ 
tribution  exists,  to  some  extent,  between  consonants  and 
vowels,  as  the  individual  components  of  a  word.  The  con¬ 
sonants  form  its  skeleton  ;  and  the  vowels,  the  living  fulness 
of  its  strength  and  beauty.  They  give  language  all  its  vari¬ 
ety  of  hue,  and  all  the  play  of  light  and  shade  upon  its  sur¬ 
face.  In  the  disposition  of  the  consonantal  elements  of  a 
word,  lies  the  mere  drawing  of  its  outlines  ;  while  the  com- 
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mingling  of  the  different  vowel-sounds  constitutes  its  full 
pictorial  presentation  to  the  ear  and  eye. 

The  fundamental  constituents  of  speech  are  necessarily,  in 
all  languages,  alike;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  same  ele¬ 
mental  bases  also  prevail  in  all  the  occidental  languages  of 
the  world,  and  constitute  their  common  osseous  structure. 
Although  therefore  these  languages,  like  those  who  use 
them,  are  divisible  into  different  families  and  races,  they  are 
all  still  of  one  origin,  and  possess  one  similar  nature ;  and 
yet  each  has  some  sounds  or  classes  of  sounds  that  others 
reject,  for  euphonic,  as  we  generally  say,  but  really  for  eu- 
phemic  or  eulogic,  reasons ;  as  it  is  the  greater  ease  of  utter¬ 
ance  in  one  case  compared  with  the  other,  more  frequently 
than  the  mere  greater  pleasure  had  in  the  hearing  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sound,  which  determines  the  reason  of  its  adoption. 
The  seeming  differences,  accordingly,  of  the  Indo-European 
languages,  however  great,  are,  the  mass  of  them,  only  seem¬ 
ing,  and  not  real. 

The  organs  of  speech  are  the  lungs,  throat,  tongue,  lips, 
teeth,  nose,  and  roof  of  the  mouth.  These  are  all  greatly 
affected,  in  their  separate  and  combined  development  and 
action,  like  the  other  several  parts  of  the  body,  by  climate, 
food,  occupation,  habit,  character,  and  culture.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  natural  causes,  in  determining  the  specific  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  difterent  nations,  tribes,  and  families,  in  reference  to 
the  cranium,  the  face,  the  eye,  the  voice,  the  chest,  the  figure, 
and  even  the  most  minute  bones  and  organs  of  the  body, 
is  very  decisive,  beyond  the  philosophy  or  fancy  of  most  even 
intelligent  men,  who  are  not  specially  conversant  with  the 
marvels  of  this  sort,  which  abound  in  the  natural  history  of 
man.  One  people  use  more  or  less  easily,  and  therefore  natu¬ 
rally,  their  lips,  tongues,  or  nose,  their  teeth,  or  throat,  in 
speech  than  others  do,  from  the  larger  or  smaller  development 
of  some  specific  organ  or  organs,  that,  from  greater  relative 
fulness  or  feebleness,  are  thereby  specially  strengthened,  or 
restrained  in  their  action.  A  difference  also  of  more  or  less, 
in  the  general  structure  of  the  minute  parts  of  the  ear,  may 
sometimes  perhaps  determine  wide  differences  in  this  re- 
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spect.  It  is  a  familiar  fact,  that  climatic  influences  occasion 
wonderful  varieties  of  appetite  and  taste  for  food,  among 
men  in  the  several  zones  of  the  world,  and  even,  during  dif¬ 
ferent  seasons,  in  the  same  zone.  And  not  only  each  lati¬ 
tude,  but  also  each  local  region  in  the  same  latitude,  under 
the  influence  of  its  specialities  of  landscape,  air,  sky,  and  va¬ 
rious  surroundings,  furnishes  its  individual  types  of  national 
stature,  strength,  complexion,  and  features;  so  that  every 
nationality  is  made  to  bear  inevitably  its  own  seal  perpetu¬ 
ally  upon  its  brow.  And,  as  thus  in  the  outer,  so  also  in  the 
inner  bones,  angles,  and  muscles  of  the  mouth,  face,  and  ear, 
climatology  opens  to  view,  as  the  result  of  its  wonderworking 
magic,  in  each  varying  portion  of  the  earth,  a  surprising 
number  of  diversified  effects  of  its  own  upon  man,  made 
purposely  by  his  Maker  the  most  impressible  of  all  His 
works  by  its  influence.  As  in  our  compound  nature,  mat¬ 
ter  and  spirit  are  mutually  interlinked,  and  made  strangely 
magnetic  and  retroactive  each  upon  the  other ;  so,  with  a 
double  tie  of  reciprocal  adaptations,  we  are  placed,  body  and 
soul,  within  the  physical  universe,  to  act  freely  and  fully  up¬ 
on  it,  and  in  return  to  receive  at  all  times  into  every  inlet  of 
our  being,  in  ways  the  most  secret  and  silent,  the  subtle 
contact  of  its  manifold  influences. 

The  greater  preponderance,  accordingly,  of  vowel-sounds,  / 
in  languages  spoken  in  mild  sunny  latitudes,  and  on  the 
contrary  the  greater  prevalence,  as  a  general  fact,  of  conso¬ 
nants,  in  those  which  are  spoken  in  cold  or  mountainous  re¬ 
gions,  is  not  accidental.  There  are  no  accidents  anywhere 
in  the  entire  realm  of  human  causation,  any  more  than  in 
that  of  divine  agency.  And  so  likewise  the  fact  is  founded 
on  determinate  physical  causes,  that  the  French  like  nasal 
sounds  so  much,  while  the  Germans  entirely  reject  them 
and  prefer  gutturals,  which  the  French  dislike ;  and  that  the 
English  and  Americans  have  naturally  high  voices,  as  also 
that  those,  in  other  climates  and  of  other  characteristics, 
have  an  utterance  of  a  deep  barytone  quality.  The  same 
primitive  radical,  as  it  took  on,  in  different  places  and  ages, 
the  influence  of  Celtic,  Greek  or  Gothic  soil  and  culture,  de- 
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veloped  into  quite  a  different  word-growth,  of  greater  or  less 
strength  and  fulness  in  its  foliage,  of  more  or  less  brightness 
and  largeness  in  its  flowers,  or  of  greater  beauty  and  sweet¬ 
ness  in  the  fruit  hanging  upon  its  boughs. 

In  phonology  more  difficulties  are  to  be  met,  than  in  any 
other  field  of  philological  investigation  ;  mistakes  are  easily 
made  here,  and  at  times  indeed  seem,  on  the  review  of  them, 
to  have  been  almost  unavoidable.  It  requires  a  much  more 
exact  and  critical  scrutiny  of  the  organs  of  speech,  than  one 
not  versed  in  such  matters  would  suppose,  and  of  their  va¬ 
ried  functions,  as  well  as  of  the  most  subtle  affinities  and 
repellencies  of  sounds  themselves,  which  are  often  as  diffi¬ 
cult  of  complete  mastery,  as  any  harmonist  like  Mozart, 
Haydn,  or  Beethoven,  could  feel  them  to  be  in  musical  rela¬ 
tions,  when  searching  for  the  beauties  or  wonders  of  sound. 
Phonology  is  not  therefore,  as  one  of  the  inductive  sciences, 
a  mere  mass  of  linguistic  facts  standing  majestically,  like 
geology,  as  a  column  of  beauty  by  itself.  Its  complications, 
on  the  contrary,  are  many  and  wide ;  and  it  rests  for  its 
base  on  a  thorough  philosophy  of  the  human  voice  and  of 
all  its  necessities,  capabilities,  and  conveniences. 

As  it  is  the  design  of  this  Article  to  present  rather  a  clear 
general  outline  of  the  subject,  than  one  conformed,  in  its  de¬ 
tails,  to  a  minute  and  exhaustive  analysis  of  its  entire  con¬ 
tents,  it  will  not  be  unprofitable  to  survey,  at  the  outset,  in 
a  distinct  synopsis  by  itself,  the  general  outlines  of  the 
course  of  inquiry,  which  will  be  traversed. 

I.  A  general  statement  of  the  elementary  analysis  of 
words,  in  the  three  classical  languages. 

II.  Their  vowel  systems,  severally  : 

1st,  Structurally, 

(1)  In  reference  to  simple  vowels. 

(2)  In  reference  to  compound  vowels. 

2d,  Pathologically, 

(1)  Counterpoises, 

(2)  Compensations. 

(3)  Variations  in  the  radical  vowel. 

(4)  Contracted  forms. 

57* 
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(5)  Strengthened  forms. 

(6)  Weakened  forms. 

(7)  Euphonic  additions. 

III.  Their  consonantal  systems,  severally  : 

1st,  Structurally, 

(1)  Simply. 

(2)  In  combination. 

2d,  Pathologically, 

(1)  Generally,  with  a  view  of  the  general  laws  of  change 
in  word-forms. 

A.  Substitutions  ; 

1st,  Literal, 

(1)  Absolute. 

(2)  Assimilative. 

2d,  Topical, 

(1)  Metathesis. 

(2)  Hyperthesis. 

B.  Insertions  and  additions : 

1st,  Prosthesis. 

2d,  Epenthesis. 

3d,  Epithesis. 

C.  Suppressions : 

1st,  Apheeresis. 

2d,  Elision  and  ecthlipsis. 

3d,  Apocope. 

D.  Weakened  Consonantal  forms. 

E.  Strengthened  Consonantal  forms. 

(2)  Specially, 

A.  The  Greek. 

1st,  Its  dialects. 

2d,  The  phonetic  force  of  its  different  letters,  in  alpha¬ 
betic  order. 

3d,  Special  pathological  affections. 

(1)  Digammation. 

(2)  Sibilation. 

(3)  Aspiration. 

(4)  Reduplication. 

(5)  Nasalization. 
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B.  The  Ijatin. 

1st,  Senary ’s  classification,  in  brief,  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  its  special  phonetic  system. 

2d,  The  phonetic  force  of  its  letters,  in  alphabetic 

order. 

I.  A  general  statement  of  the  elementary  analysis  of 
words,  in  the  three  classical  languages :  the  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
and  Latin. 

In  the  language  of  Benary,  “  the  natural  classification  of 
sounds  according  to  their  organs,  and  the  distinction  of 
mutes  and  liquids,  and  of  vowels  and  consonants,  was  re¬ 
cognized  by  the  Greeks  and  adopted  by  the  Romans,  with¬ 
out  any  high  standard  of  criticism  or  any  conscious  demand 
for  them  in  their  language.  But  the  finer  differences  in  their 
use,  the  relationship  of  the  vowel  with  the  consonant,  the 
mutual  attractions  and  affinities  of  sounds  one  to  the  other, 
or  their  mutual  repellencies ;  the  influence  of  the  mechanical 
weight  of  the  syllable,  upon  the  vowel  and  the  consonant 
contained  in  it ;  all  these  are  questions  which  have  been  first 
thrown  upon  our  own  age,  and  for  whose  solution  it  is  toil¬ 
ing.”  With  the  qualification  already  indicated,  that  this 
exposition  of  the  new  work  of  our  age  has  no  reference  to 
the  progress  of  early  Sanskrit  scholarship  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  it  is  true ;  true  of  all  languages  in  all  ages,  but  that 
one  noble  representative  of  the  whole  Indo-European  family, 
whose  remains  were  locked  up  so  carefully  in  India,  until  the 
time  when  the  world  was  ready  to  appreciate  and  employ 
them,  for  the  illumination  of  all  the  other  languages  of  man¬ 
kind. 

A  comparison  of  the  classical  languages,  one  with  the 
other,  in  respect  to  their  different  phonetic  elements,  is  inter¬ 
esting.  This  Forstemann,  who  may  well  be  denominated 
the  philological  statistician  of  the  age,  has  carefully  made, 
and  announced  the  result  as  follows :  among  one  hundred 
sounds,  reckoning  diphthongs  and  double  consonants  as 
simple  sounds,  the  relation  of  vowels  to  consonants  in  San¬ 
skrit,  Greek  (the  Attic  dialect),  Latin,  and  Gothic,  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  subjoined  table. 
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SANSKRIT.  GREEK.  LATIN.  GOTHIC. 

Vowels,  42  46  44  41 

Consonants,  58  54  56  59 

Thus,  in  the  three  classical  languages  and  the  Gothic  also, 
the  vowel  element  falls  much  behind  the  consonantal :  in  the 
Sanskrit  and  Gothic  most ;  and  in  the  Greek,  least.  In  the 
Greek,  the  vowels  compare  with  the  consonants,  in  num¬ 
ber,  as  6  to  7  ;  in.  the  Latin,  as  4  to  5  ;  in  the  Sanskrit,  as 
7  to  9 ;  and  in  the  Gothic,  only  as  7  to  10.  In  reference  to 
their  proportional  mixture  of  these  two  elements,  the  Greek 
and  Latin  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Sanskrit  and  Gothic  on 
the  other,  compare  most  nearly  with  each  other ;  while  the 
Latin  and  Gothic  agree  less,  and  the  Greek  and  Gothic  least. 
In  all  the  four  languages,  the  liquids  are  far  more  abundant 
than  the  mutes.  In  respect  to  the  whole  mass  of  consonants, 
the  Greek  prefers  the  mutes  most,  and  the  Gothic  least; 
while,  vice  versa,  the  Gothic  adopts  liquids  most,  and  the 
Greek  least;  the  Latin  occupies  medial  ground  between 
them,  while  the  Sanskrit  uses  liquids  more  than  the  Greek 
or  Latin,  but  less  than  tlie  Gothic.  Linguals  (d,  t,  1,  n,  r,  s) 
are  more  abundant,  in  all  four  languages,  than  either  guttu¬ 
rals  (c,  k,  g,  q)  or  labials  (b,  f,  p,  m),  or  both  combined.  As 
to  the  distinction  of  smooth,  middle,  and  rough  mutes,  the 
smooth  are  most  abundant  in  Greek,  and  nearly  quite  as 
numerous  in  Latin ;  while  in  Gothic  they  occur  only  one- 
sixth  as  often  as  in  Greek.  The  Latin  shows  a  decided  dis¬ 
like  for  aspirates,  while  the  Greek  and  Gothic  exhibit  as 
striking  an  inclination  towards  them.  The  most  frequent 
liquids,  and  indeed  the  most  frequent  consonants  (excepting 
t  in  Latin),  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Gothic,  arc  n  and  s, 
and  after  these,  m  and  r ;  and,  last  of  all,  1 ;  which  letter 
also  occupies,  in  Sanskrit,  a  less  conspicuous  place  than  in 
the  European  languages.  The  greatest  disproportionate  use 
of  any  consonant  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  occurs  in  the  let¬ 
ter  m,  which  in  Latin  is  used  three  times  as  often  as  in 
Greek.  In  Latin  also,  r  is  more  abundant  than  in  Greek, 
while  in  the  latter  s  occurs  more  frequently  than  in  the  for- 
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mer.  Sibilants  indeed  were  favorite  with  the  Greeks,  most 
of  all ;  while  in  Sanskrit  they  occurred  least  of  all :  the  Lat¬ 
in  and  the  Gothic  occupying  medial  ground  in  respect  to 
them. 

As  to  the  vowels,  the  most  equal  distribution  of  them  oc¬ 
curs  in  Latin.  The  vowel  i  is,  in  this  language,  most  abun¬ 
dant  ;  in  Greek,  the  e  and  o  sounds  take  the  lead  of  the 
other  three ;  while  in  the  Gothic,  a  forms  more  than  a  third 
part  of  the  whole  mass  of  vowel  sounds,  diphthongs  in¬ 
cluded.  In  the  Latin,  diphthongs  occur  but  one-sixth  as 
often  as  in  Greek,  and  only  one-tenth  as  often  as  in  the 
Gothic ;  so  that  the  Latin  and  the  Sanskrit  occupy  the  neg¬ 
ative  pole  of  diphthongal  development,  and  the  Greek  and 
Gothic  the  positive. 

The  vowel  differences,  therefore,  of  these  great  primal  lan¬ 
guages  are  wider  than  the  consonantal.  The  Greek  and 
Latin  agree  most  with  each  other  in  their  abundant  use  of 
vowels :  the  Latin  and  Gothic  next ;  and  the  Greek  and 
Gothic  least.  In  the  following  table,  the  vowel  correspond¬ 
ences  of  these  different  languages  are  presented  in  detail. 


VOWEL. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

GOTHIC, 

a? 

17 

16 

35 

e, 

e 

V 

13  \ 

24 

4 

7  ' 

27 

18 

o, 

0 

13*19 

14 

4 

w 

^  \ 

a, 

6 

16 

9 

ai. 

6 

0 

12 

ei. 

4 

0 

6 

oi. 

2 

0 

0 

au. 

1 

1 

11 

eu. 

1 

0 

0 

ou. 

5 

0 

0 

ae. 

0 

2 

0 

iu, 

0 

0 

0 
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Calling  ii,  i, 
we  find : 

u,  the  older  vowels,  and  e,  o,  the 

more  recent, 

of 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

GOTHIC. 

The  older, 

30 

59 

62 

More  recent. 

51 

38 

8 

Here  is  a  sure  testimony  to  the  great  unchanged  antiquity 
of  the  Gothic  vowel  system,  and  to  the  striking  degene¬ 
racy,  also,  of  that  of  the  Greek,  from  its  primeval  state. 
Calling  i  and  e  bright  vowcds,  as  philologists  sometimes 
do,  and  the  vowels  o  and  u  opaque,  then  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comparison,  as  to  the  pictorial  elements  of  syllables, 
or  the  relative  amount  of  their  light  and  shade. 

GREEK.  LATIN.  GOTHIC. 

Bright,  39  51  22 

Dark,  25  30  13 

So  that,  in  all  these  languages,  the  bright  vowels  occupy 
nearly  twice  the  space  of  the  others. 

While  such  a  mere  statistical  analysis  i  does  not  interest 
the  writer,  as  would  one  that  was  philosophical  and  inward 
rather  than  outward  in  its  scope,  it  is  still  of  sufficient  value, 
in  itself,  to  deserve  the  limited  space  which  it  occupies  in 
this  Article ;  and  there  are  many  minds,  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  labor,  that  greatly  relish  statements  in  figures. 
Figures,  they  say,  cannot  lie ;  which,  if  true  in  one  sense,  is 
not  in  all ;  since  no  form  of  demonstration  is  more  apt  to  lie 
in  blank  forgetfulness,  than  arithmetical  tables ;  which  are 
usually  thought  to  stand  so  well,  in  their  place,  in  books, 
marshalled  in  solemn  rank  and  file,  that  they  are  seldom  if 
ever  transferred  to  their  admirer’s  mind,  as  the  living  com¬ 
panions  of  his  thoughts. 

Forstemann’s  inductive  analysis  covers  the  ground  which 
Heyse'^  denominates  the  specific  substance  of  sounds.  He 

'  Zoitsclirift  tier  vcrgleich.  Sprachforschung,  Vol.  I.  pp.  1C3 — 179,  and  Vol.  II. 
pp.  .36 — 44. 
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divides  the  elements  of  speech  into  two  general  kinds  :  those 
substantial,  and  those  accidental ;  each  of  which  he  sepa¬ 
rates  also  into  two  subordinate  classes ;  embracing  in  the 
substantial,  the  specific  substance  of  each  word,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  its  specific  weight,  on  the  other;  and  in  the  acci¬ 
dental,  the  two  elements  of  quantity  and  accent. 

II.  The  vowel  systems  of  the  three  classical  languages, 
viewed  separately. 

1st,  Structurally: 

(1)  In  reference  to  simple  vowels. 

A  vowel  (vocalis)  is  a  mere  utterance  of  voice,  an  audible 
expulsion  of  air  through  the  throat,  when  in  a  more  or  less 
open  or  compressed  state.  The  vowel,  emitted  with  the 
greatest  ease  from  the  throat,  in  its  most  natural  open  con¬ 
dition,  is  a,  pronounced  ah.  This  vowel  was  originally 
ever  present  in  Sanskrit  words,  and  therefore,  without  doubt, 
in  the  primeval  parent- Arian  tongue  itself ;  being  a  sort  of 
universal  solvent  for  every  consonantal  sound.  Every  con¬ 
sonant,  with  whatever  sound  it  began,  ended,  in  the  earliest 
era  of  the  Sanskrit,  in  that  vowel ;  so  that,  while  it  was  rich 
in  letters,  it  was  yet  poor  in  sounds.  Thus  b,  p,  k,  t,  were 
each  uttered  by  themselves,  as  bah,  pah,  kah,  tali,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  mutes.  Such  a  system  of 
vocalization,  admitting  no  play  of  light  and  shade  among 
the  elements  of  speech,  tended  of  course  to  utter  phonetic 
monotony.  And  yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  origi¬ 
nal  syllabication  ended  uniformly  in  a  vowel ;  as  ultimate 
verb-roots  are  found,  ending  in  al,  an,  ar,  as  well  as  in  da? 
sta,  etc. 

The  three  vowels  a,  i,  u,  form  the  diatonic  scale  of  vowel 
sounds,  and  are  therefore  sometimes  called  the  original  or 
primary  vowels.  Tliese  are  the  only  simple  vowels  found  in 
Sanskrit  and  Gothic ;  the  others  (e  and  o)  are  but  modifi¬ 
cations  of  them  in  any  language,  and  are  therefore  called, 
relatively  to  them,  the  secondary  vowels.  Each  vowel  has 
its  own  separate  scope  and  power;  and,  when  heard  in  a 
succession  of  syllables,  or  found  greatly  prevailing  in  syl¬ 
labic  combinations,  its  eft’ect  is  very  specific  and  distinct ;  as 
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much  so  as  that  of  different  keys,  in  the  style  and  quality  of 
their  musical  expression. 

The  vowel  that  has  what  philologists  call  the  greatest  me¬ 
chanical  weight  or  effect  is  a ;  that  is,  this  vowel  has  a 
greater  amount  of  vowel  substance  in  it ;  and  so  acts  as  a 
makeweight,  in  a  combination  of  sounds  otherwise  light,  or 
gives  them  a  gravity  of  utterance  beyond  any  other  vowel. 
The  lightest  of  the  vowels  is  i,  while  u  occupies  a  medial 
place ;  e  and  o,  although  commonly  regarded  as  simple 
sounds,  are  formed  from  a,  by  its  combination  with  i  and 
u,  and  are  really,  therefore,  diphthongs.  Short  a,  in  San¬ 
skrit,  united  with  i,  becomes  e ;  which  corresponds  ex¬ 
actly  with  the  phonetic  value  of  ai  in  French,  pronounced 
as  if  e,  as  in  j’ai  and  jamais.  Compare  also  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  i  subscript  in  Greek,  in  the  dative  forms  of  the  1st 
or  A-declension,  and  also  its  short  pronunciation,  or  its  esti¬ 
mation  as  short  for  purposes  of  accentuation,  in  the  plural 
nominative  form  at  of  the  same  declension.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  Greek  at  becomes,  in  Latin,  ae,  except  in  a  few 
proper  names,  as  Aglaia,  Maia,  etc.  A  long  a  formed  in 
Sanskrit,  with  i,  the  diphthong  ai ;  as  in  English,  in  the 
word  aisle.  In  combination  with  u,  a  forms  likewise,  in 
Sanskrit,  o,  as  a  diphthong ;  a  result  corresponding,  pre¬ 
cisely,  with  the  same  fact  in  French,  where  au  is  pro¬ 
nounced  o,  as  in  aune  and  autre. 

Heysc,  in  order  to  represent  the  different  degrees  of  ful¬ 
ness  of  sound  possessed  by  different  vowels,  ascribes  to  the 
sum  of  both  the  openings  of  the  mouth  in  the  utterance  of  a, 
eight  degrees,  and  to  u  (pronounced  as  oo)  six,  and  to  i 
four  degrees.  The  two  openings  alluded  to,  are  that  made 
by  the  lips,  and  that  made  between  the  tongue,  according  to 
its  different  positions,  in  the  utterance  of  the  different  vow¬ 
els,  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  secondary  vowels  e 
and  o,  have  also  the  same  sum  of  degrees  (6),  in  the  two 
openings  of  the  mouth  as  u,  and  yet  are  lighter ;  inasmuch 
as,  in  the  utterance  of  o,  and  especially  of  e,  the  roof- 
space  of  the  mouth  is  much  narrower  than  in  the  utterance 
of  u.  In  this  space,  as  in  an  open  chamber,  the  voice  is 
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immediately  received  from  the  throat  and  resounds  from  the 
arch  above,  as  from  a  sounding-board,  just  as  it  came  from 
the  larynx,  or  is  modified  by  the  tongue,  in  this  part  of  its 
passage  to  the  lips.  The  different  widths  of  openings  in  the 
roof'space  are  five  in  u,  four  in  o,  and  two  in  e ;  so  that  o 
is  lighter  than  u,  and  e  much  lighter  than  o.  So  also,  as 
the  differences  of  breadth,  in  the  sum  of  the  mouth-open¬ 
ings,  between  a  and  u  are  made  by  the  lips ;  which  chiefly 
serve  to  give  utterance  to  sounds,  as  they  are  in  themselves 
for  substance,  rather  than  to  determine  their  volume  or  force 
for  them  :  u  is  much  less  light  than  a,  in  its  individual  weight, 
less  indeed  than  the  difference  of  degrees  would  indicate ; 
inasmuch  as  the  roof-space  is  greater  in  u  than  in  a,  in  the 
proportion  of  five  to  three.  The  vowels  are  to  be  ranked  ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  reference  to  their  weight  from  heaviest  to  light¬ 
est,  in  the  following  order :  a,  u,  o,  e,  i. 

The  vowel  a  is  the  stable  or  fixed  element,  in  the  diph¬ 
thongs  e  (a+i)  and  o  (a+u)  ;  and  the  vowels  i  and  u 
are  movable  or  floating  elements ;  by  the  combination  of 
which  two  kinds  of  elements,  all  diphthongs  are  formed.  In 
Sanskrit  the  vowel  a  represents  properly,  in  a  final  analysis, 
the  stable  element  of  all  diphthongs ;  and  from  this  element 
the  diphthong  obtains  its  true  quantitative  value.  When,  in 
any  language,  either  of  the  incidental  elements  i  or  u  oc¬ 
cur  first  in  the  diphthong,  and  are  followed  by  the  stable  ele¬ 
ment  a,  or  by  one  of  the  floating  vowels  i  or  u  themselves, 
then  the  last  vowel  determines  the  quantitative  value  of  the 
compound,  and  the  first  one  falls  back  into  its  correspond¬ 
ing  consonantal  equivalent  ;  so  that  i  and  a  become  ya, 
and  u  with  a  makes  va. 

Ebel  calls  a,  on  account  of  its  greater  weight  in  a  sylla¬ 
ble,  in  all  the  classical  languages,  the  masculine  vowel,  and 
the  vowels  e  and  i,  on  account  of  their  lightness,  the  femi¬ 
nine  vowels.  Philologists  of  the  modern  school  divide  them, 
also,  not  only  into  long  and  short,  as  others  have  done,  but 
likewise  into  hard  and  soft :  calling  a,  e,  and  o  (a,  e,  o 
and  to)  hard,  and  the  vowels  i  and  u  soft ;  and  likewise 
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into  dark  or  opaque,  middle,  and  clear;  calling  o  the  opaque, 
a  the  middle,  and  e  the  clear  or  bright  vowel. 

The  vowel-system  of  the  Sanskrit  is  the  most  antique  in 
its  style,  next  to  which  stands  the  Gothic,  followed  immedi¬ 
ately  by  the  Latin ;  while  the  Greek  has  degenerated  most 
of  all,  from  the  primitive  Indo-European  vowel-system. 

Both  philology  and  history  agree  in  representing  a  to  be 
the  great  fundamental  primordial  vowel,  of  which  the  others 
are  but  successive  weakenings.  A  striking  example  of  the 
change  of  an  original  a  into  each  of  the  weaker  vowel- 
sounds,  in  the  other  classical  languages,  occurs  in  the  San¬ 
skrit  ordinal  saptamas,  the  seventh ;  represented  in  Greek  by 
e/SBopof;,  and  in  Latin  by  septimus  ;  where  the  same  vowel  a 
appears  variously,  as  e,  and  o,  and  also  as  e,  i,  and  u. 
Similar  variations  also  appear  in  the  Sanskrit  rnadhya  (s) 
middle,  Gr.  /u-ecro?,  and  Latin  medius ;  and  also  in  ttoSo?,  tto- 
8e9,  and  TroSa?,  all  different  cases  of  ttoO?,  and  each  having 
one  and  the  same  correlative  form,  padas,  in  Sanskrit.  Be¬ 
hold,  also,  the  following  examples  of  the  diversified  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Sanskrit  a,  by  various  vowels  in  the  other 
languages : 


SANSKRIT. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

e. 

api,  towards. 

5  f 

CTTL 

ob. 

ad,  to  eat. 

icT^ico 

edo. 

V- 

f  matri,  a  mother. 

<  mas,  the  moon.  ) 

pvrrjp 

My 

pi]V7] 

mater. 

(  inasa,  a  month,  j 

mensis. 

L. 

(  agvas,  a  horse. 

inTTO^ 

equus. 

(  kas,  who. 

Tt9  (for  /ct?) 

quis. 

0. 

X  apa,  from. 

UTTO 

ab. 

\  naman,  a  name. 

ovojxa 

nomen. 

J  svasar,  a  sister. 

soror  (for  sosor). 

^  upa,  under. 

f  / 

VITO 

sub. 

V. 

f  kalasa,  a  cup. 

kvK.1^ 

calix. 

<  nakhas,  a  nail. 

W  c. 

ovv^ 

(  sam,  with. 

(TVV 

cum. 

CO. 

^van,  a  dog. 

KVCOV 

canis. 

€L. 

tan  to  extend. 

retvco  for  revico)  tendo. 
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In  Latin,  i  being  lighter  than  a,  generally  supplants 
it,  when  a  root  with  an  original  a  would  be  too  much 
burdened  by  a  reduplication  of  the  radical  syllable,  as  in 
tetigi  for  tetagi,  and  this,  without  any  change,  for  tatagi. 
So,  also,  radical  a  and  e  both  encounter  alteration  at  once 
in  this  language,  when  the  root  is  laden  with  prefixes  of 
whatever  sort,  as  may  be  seen  in  instances  without  number, 
in  verbs  compounded  with  prepositions. 

As  Ebel  well  says :  “  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions 
concerns  the  relation  of  short  e  and  i  in  Latin.  Does  e 
pass  into  i,  or  i  into  e ;  and  under  what  conditions  does  a 
become  e  or  i  ?  ”  These  questions  he  has  investigated 
with  care,  and  arrived  at  the  four  following  results,  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  kind  :  1.  a  passes  regularly,  in  the  beginning  and  mid¬ 
dle  of  words,  into  i,  before  single  consonants,  except  r,  h,  v 
(preceding  which  a  everywhere  remains  unchanged),  and 
before  the  nasal  ng.  For  examples,  see  adjicio,  confiteor, 
immineo,  tubicen,  flammifer,  and  transigo.  It  passes,  regu¬ 
larly  into  e  before  r  and  r-combinations  and  double  conso¬ 
nants,  particularly  ss,  st,  ps,  x,  nt,  nd,  double  mutes,  double 
liquids,  and  mutes  with  liquids,  as  in  such  examples  as  ad- 
jectus,  condemno,  confessus,  imberbis,  inermis,  iners,  and  in- 
fectus.  The  declaration  here  made  is,  however,  but  a  little 
more  minute  statement  of  the  general  rule  given  by  Bopp, 
that  “  an  original  a,  when  loaded  with  additional  elements 
by  composition  or  reduplication,  is  in  most  roots  exchanged 
for  i  in  open  syllables ;  but  before  two  consonants,  and,  in 
end-syllables  before  one,  it  is  generally  weakened  into  e.” 
2.  When  the  root-vowel  becomes  variously  e  and  i,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  cases,  as  in  princeps  gen.  principis,  the  analysis  of  the 
fact  is,  that  they  are,  each,  successive  weakenings  of  an 
original  a-vowel  in  the  root.  The  retention  of  e  before 
double  consonants  instead  of  i,  in  verbs,  where  in  the  first 
root  i  had  been  used  before  a  single  vowel,  shows  the  felt 
necessity  of  guarding  the  radical  vowel  against  being  over¬ 
borne  in  its  force  by  the  consonants  accompanying  it :  e  re¬ 
mains,  also,  in  many  roots  where  one  would  expect  i  before 
single  consonants,  as  in  the  compounds  of  metior,  meto,  pe- 
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to,  seco,  sequor,  tego,  and  some  of  the  flexion-forms  of  nouns 
in  es. 

3.  The  relation  of  the  two  vowels  appears  very  clearly  in 
end-syllables,  before  single  consonants,  namely  s  and  n. 

I  takes  the  place  of  a  before  s :  in  the  genitive  of  the 

third  declension ;  in  the  2d  sing,  present  of  the  third  conju¬ 

gation,  as  in  legis  for  legasi ;  and  in  all  2d  singulars  pas¬ 
sive  and  2d  plurals  active.  In  such  forms  as  deses  (verb- 
root  sed),  superstes  (verb-root  sta),  -ses  is  for  seds  and 
-stes  for  stets,  in  which  e  is  still  retained,  although  by  ab¬ 
breviation  the  d  and  t  are  lost.  In  such  words  as  vomis 

compared  with  vomer,  and  so  cinis,  pul  vis,  cucumis  (gen. 
cucumeris),  with  stems  all  ending  in  -er,  we  have  un¬ 
doubted  instances  of  the  convertibility  of  s  and  r  final,  as 
in  arbor  and  arbos,  honor  and  honos,  together  with  the 
subsequent  shortening  of  the  e  into  i,  according  to  the  usu¬ 
al  rule ;  so  that  as  genus  (gen.  generis)  is  for  genes  (like 
761/09  for  761/69,  its  stem),  cinis  is  for  cines  and  this  for  ci- 
ner,  the  proper  base  of  the  word.  In  such  words  as  san¬ 
guis  (gen.  sanguinis,  stem  sanguin),  s  is  the  gender  sign 
and  n  is  dropped  before  it  for  euphonic  reasons. 

4.  In  some  circumstances  e  seems  to  be  formed  from  an 
original  i,  as  in  judex  (jus-|-dico).  In  comes  (cum-j-eo), 
as  in  eo  itself  (stem  i),  and  eum  accusative  of  is  (demon¬ 
strative  stem  i),  we  have  gunaized  forms  of  the  original 
stems.* 

Kuhn’s  analysis,  also,  of  a  few  facts  of  the  Latin  vowel- 
system  is  worthy  of  notice  here.  “  The  history  of  the  Latin 
vowel-system,”  he  says,”  presents,  as  is  well  known,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  difficulties,  whose  solution  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  in  a  strict  methodical  way.  As  the  Sanskrit 
has  kept  generally  the  older  and  fuller  endings  of  words  ;  by 
a  comparison  of  a,  in  the  end  of  Sanskrit  words,  with  the 
endings  of  similar  forms  of  the  Latin,  some  principles  can 
be  obtained  which  will  serve  to  elucidate  the  Latin  vowels. 

The  Sanskrit  a  has,  in  the  end-syllables  both  of  declen- 


1  Zeitschrift  der  Vergleich.  Sprachforschung,  Vol.  V.  p.  181. 
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sion  and  conjugation,  a  much  wider  scope  than  in  Latin  ; 
whose  endings  have  been  partly  rejected  and  contracted,  and 
partly,  as  those  of  the  passive,  supplanted  by  others. 
The  following  facts  are  arrived  at  by  examination  : 

1.  Sanskrit  a  final  sometimes  becomes  e  in  Latin :  as 
in  the  vocative  in  e  ( Cf.  Latin  lupe  with  Sansk.  vrika) ;  in 
the  2d  pers.  sing,  and  pi.  imperative  (Cf.  Lat.  tunde  and 
tundite  with  Sansk.  tuda  and  tudata)  ;  and  also  in  some 
particles  and  indeclinable  words  (Cf.  Latin  que  and  ne 
and  quinque  with  Sansk.  ca,  na,  and  pan^a). 

2.  Sanskrit  a  final  is  sometimes  rejected  in  Latin ;  as  in 
the  dative  of  the  2d  or  O-declension,  which  has  lost  a  pre¬ 
vious  i,  representative  of  a  Sanskrit  a ;  which  that  it  actu¬ 
ally  once  had  in  old  Latin,  is  apparent  from  the  Oscan  da¬ 
tive  ui  and  the  Umbrian  e  and  i. 

In  the  exceptional  imperative  forms  die,  due,  fac,  and  fer, 
the  same  tendency  to  an  abrasion  of  e  appears  on  a  small 
scale,  as  also  in  the  conjunctions  ac  and  nec  for  atque  and 
neque.  So  the  conjunction  at  is  for  Sansk.  atha  ;  as  nam 
is  also  for  numa ;  the  original  a,  or  its  representative  e  in 
Latin  being  rejected  in  these  and  other  instances  after  c  or 
a  liquid. 

3.  Sometimes  Sansk.  a  becomes  long  i ;  as  in  utT,  Sansk. 
uta.  In  a  few  instances  a  final  is  found  in  Latin,  where  it 
does  not  occur  at  all  in  Sanskrit ;  or,  if  it  ever  did,  it  has 
fallen  off,^  as  in  the  cardinals  triginta,  quadraginta  {rpid- 
Kovra  and  Tea-aapuKOvTa^,  compared  with  the  Sansk.  trin- 
(jat  and  catvarin^at.”  2 

In  Latin,  as  in  Greek,  e  is  the  prevailing  representative 
of  an  original  a ;  while  o  is  also  often,  but  less  commonly 
so  than  in  Greek.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  examples  in  o :  Sansk.  avis,  a  sheep ;  mar  and  mri,  to 
die  ;  ashtau,  eight ;  svan,  to  sound ;  Latin,  ovis,  morior,  oc- 
to,  sono.  The  long  Sanskrit  a  is  most  generally  repre- 


'  That  it  has  actually  dropped  otV  in  the  Sanskrit  appears,  almost  if  not  quite 
nhsolutcly  certain,  from  the  Zend  forms,  in  which  it  occurs,  thrisata  and  chatva- 
resata. 

Zeitschrift  der  Vergleich.  Sprachforschung,  Vol.  VI.  p.  436. 
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to,  seco,  sequor,  tego,  and  some  of  the  flexion-forms  of  nouns 
in  es. 

3.  The  relation  of  the  two  vowels  appears  very  clearly  in 
end-syllables,  before  single  consonants,  namely  s  and  n. 

I  takes  the  place  of  a  before  s :  in  the  genitive  of  the 

third  declension  ;  in  the  2d  sing,  present  of  the  third  conju¬ 

gation,  as  in  legis  for  legasi ;  and  in  all  2d  singulars  pas¬ 
sive  and  2d  plurals  active.  In  such  forms  as  deses  (verb- 
root  sed),  superstes  (verb-root  sta),  -ses  is  for  seds  and 
-stes  for  stets,  in  which  e  is  still  retained,  although  by  ab¬ 
breviation  the  d  and  t  are  lost.  In  such  words  as  vomis 

compared  with  vomer,  and  so  cinis,  pulvis,  cucumis  (gen. 
cucumeris),  with  stems  all  ending  in  -er,  we  have  un¬ 
doubted  instances  of  the  convertibility  of  s  and  r  final,  as 
in  arbor  and  arbos,  honor  and  honos,  together  with  the 
subsequent  shortening  of  the  e  into  i,  according  to  the  usu¬ 
al  rule ;  so  that  as  genus  (gen.  generis)  is  for  genes  (like 
761/09  for  761/69,  its  stem),  cinis  is  for  cines  and  this  for  ci- 
ner,  the  proper  base  of  the  word.  In  such  words  as  san¬ 
guis  (gen.  sanguinis,  stem  sanguin),  s  is  the  gender  sign 
and  n  is  dropped  before  it  for  euphonic  reasons. 

4.  In  some  circumstances  e  seems  to  be  formed  from  an 
original  i,  as  in  judex  (jus-f-dico).  In  comes  (cum-|-eo), 
as  in  eo  itself  (stem  i),  and  eum  accusative  of  is  (demon¬ 
strative  stem  i),  we  have  gunaized  forms  of  the  original 
stems.* 

Kuhn’s  analysis,  also,  of  a  few  facts  of  the  Latin  vowel- 
system  is  worthy  of  notice  here.  “  The  history  of  the  Latin 
vowel-system,”  he  says,”  presents,  as  is  well  known,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  difficulties,  whose  solution  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  in  a  strict  methodical  way.  As  the  Sanskrit 
has  kept  generally  the  older  and  fuller  endings  of  words  ;  by 
a  comparison  of  a,  in  the  end  of  Sanskrit  words,  with  the 
endings  of  similar  forms  of  the  Latin,  some  principles  can 
be  obtained  which  will  serve  to  elucidate  the  Latin  vowels. 

The  Sanskrit  a  has,  in  the  end-syllables  both  of  declen- 
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sion  and  conjugation,  a  much  wider  scope  than  in  Latin  ; 
whose  endings  have  been  partly  rejected  and  contracted,  and 
partly,  as  those  of  the  passive,  supplanted  by  others. 
The  following  facts  are  arrived  at  by  examination  : 

1.  Sanskrit  a  final  sometimes  becomes  e  in  Latin :  as 
in  the  vocative  in  e  ( Cf.  Latin  lupe  with  Sansk.  vrika) ;  in 
the  2d  pers.  sing,  and  pi.  imperative  (Cf.  Lat.  tunde  and 
tundite  with  Sansk.  tuda  and  tudata)  ;  and  also  in  some 
particles  and  indeclinable  words  (Cf.  Latin  que  and  ne 
and  quinque  with  Sansk.  ca,  na,  and  pan^a). 

2.  Sanskrit  a  final  is  sometimes  rejected  in  Latin ;  as  in 
the  dative  of  the  2d  or  O-declension,  which  has  lost  a  pre¬ 
vious  i,  representative  of  a  Sanskrit  a ;  which  that  it  actu¬ 
ally  once  had  in  old  Latin,  is  apparent  from  the  Oscan  da¬ 
tive  ui  and  the  Umbrian  e  and  i. 

In  the  exceptional  imperative  forms  die,  due,  fac,  and  fer, 
the  same  tendency  to  an  abrasion  of  e  appears  on  a  small 
scale,  as  also  in  the  conjunctions  ac  and  nec  for  atque  and 
neque.  So  the  conjunction  at  is  for  Sansk.  atha  ;  as  nam 
is  also  for  nama ;  the  original  a,  or  its  representative  e  in 
Latin  being  rejected  in  these  and  other  instances  after  c  or 
a  liquid. 

3.  Sometimes  Sansk.  a  becomes  long  i ;  as  in  uti,  Sansk. 
uta.  In  a  few  instances  a  final  is  found  in  Latin,  where  it 
does  not  occur  at  all  in  Sanskrit ;  or,  if  it  ever  did,  it  has 
fallen  ofF,‘  as  in  the  cardinals  triginta,  quadraginta  {rpid- 
Kovra  and  rea-aapuKOvTa^,  compared  with  the  Sansk.  trin- 
cat  and  catvarin^at.”  2 

In  Latin,  as  in  Greek,  e  is  the  prevailing  representative 
of  an  original  a ;  while  o  is  also  often,  but  less  commonly 
so  than  in  Greek.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  examples  in  o :  Sansk.  avis,  a  sheep ;  mar  and  mri,  to 
die  ;  ashtau,  eight ;  svan,  to  sound ;  Latin,  ovis,  morior,  oc- 
to,  sono.  The  long  Sanskrit  a  is  most  generally  repre- 


'  That  it  has  actually  dropped  oil’  in  the  Sanskrit  appears,  almost  if  not  quite 
absolutely  certain,  from  the  Zend  forms,  in  which  it  occurs,  thrisata  and  chatva- 
resata. 
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sented  by  o,  as  in  sopio,  Sansk.  svapdyami.  The  Latin  e 
is  of  double  origin,  being  either  like  the  Greek  77  and  Gothic 

a  weakening  of  long  a,  as  in  semi,  half,  Gr.  Tiyat,  Sansk.  sR- 
mi,  and  res,  a  thing,  Sansk.  ras.  So  the  Sansk.  devaras  (for 
daivaras)  is  represented  by  levir  (for  laivirus  for  daivirus), 
Gr.  Zdep  for  BaFep. 

That  i  is  not  only  lighter  in  Latin  than  a,  but  also  than 
u,  appears  by  its  adoption  in  compound  forms,  where,  for  the 
sake  of  a  compensative  lightening  of  the  vowel-weight  of  the 
root,  a  radical  u  final  is  changed  to  i ;  alike  in  the  middle 
of  the  compound,  as  in  corniger  (cornu)  and  fructifer  (fruc- 
tum),  and  also  in  a  final  syllable,  as  in  imberbis  for  imber- 
bus ;  in  which  last  word,  as  the  proper  adjective-form  for  an 
a-word,  as  barba  is  that  in  -us,  -a,  -um,  the  u  is  changed  to 
i,  on  the  principle  that  i  has  less  weight  than  u,  in  an  end- 
syllable.  In  Latin,  the  soft  Greek  i»,  which  was  the  same 
as  the  French  u  and  the  Gemuan  ue,  is  entirely  wanting. 
An  original  u  in  Latin  was  indeed  sometimes  changed  to  i, 
as  in  libet  from  lubet,  Sansk.  lubh,  and  optimus  from  optu- 
mus  ;  while  in  other  cases  it  seems  to  have  wavered  to  and 
fro,  at  different  times,  towards  o  and  back  again  to  u,  as  in 
vult,  volt,  vult,  and  vulnus,  volnus,  vulnus. 

In  Greek,  as  elsewhere,  a  is  the  heaviest  of  the  vowels, 
acting  most  strongly  as  a  counterpoise  when  added  to  forms 
otherwise  light;  while  e  is  the  lightest  of  the  vowels,  be¬ 
ing  used  in  forms  otherwise  heavy ;  and  o  is  employed  in 
those  forms  which  are  of  intermediate  weight.  In  reppo) 
(stem  Tap),  2d  Aor.  erapov  and  the  derived  noun  T6po<i,  and 
so  also  in  o-TeWco  (stem  <7Ta\),  perf.  earaXKa  and  o-to\o9,  the 
balancing  influence  as  counterpoises  of  these  different  vow¬ 
els,  and  so  their  different  phonetic  force  in  themselves,  may 
be  clearly  seen.  The  Greek  vowels,  accordingly,  are  a,  e,  i, 
o  long  and  short,  and  short  u,  which  was  long  only  in  the 
diphthong  form  ov. 

The  short  e  and  o  sounds  of  the  Greek  were  wanting  in 
Sanskrit,  as  also  in  the  Gothic,  the  oldest  Germanic  dialect. 
The  short  Sanskrit  S  is  oftener  represented  by  e  or  o  in 
Greek,  than  by  short  a  ;  while  the  long  Sanskrit  a  is  more 
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frequently  represented  by  7;  or  w  than  by  long  alpha,  as  in 
Sansk.  dadami,  I  place,  and  the  dual  suffix  -tt/z/, 
Sansk.  tarn.  In  the  Doric  dialect,  however,  we  find  long  a 
abundantly  where,  in  the  Attic  dialect,  we  have  7;,  as  in  Dor. 
u/Mepa,  Attic  ypepa,  d^iy)  and  rt/aa,  honor,  for  ripr').  Indeed, 
long  a  was  a  special  peculiarity  of  the  Doric  dialect,  and 
caused  that  broad  pronunciation,  for  which  the  Dorians  were 
so  noted. 

The  Sanskrit  diphthong  e  (a-|-i)  appears  in  the  Greek 
variously,  as  er,  or,  at,  as  in  et/tt,  I  go,  Sansk.  emi ;  ot8a,  I 
know,  Sansk.  veda,  Dat.  /tot,  Sansk.  me ;  while  the  Sansk.  6 
(a-j-u)  appears  as  ov,  as  in  /Sou?,  Sansk.  go,  gen.  gavas,  a  cow. 

The  vowel  u  retains  the  most  obstinately  of  all,  in  San¬ 
skrit,  its  form  and  place ;  and  in  reduplicated  syllables,  al¬ 
though  a  itself  is  weakened  to  i,  the  vowel  u  maintains  its 
position  unchanged,  as  in  yuyuts  the  desiderative  form  of 
yudh,  to  struggle,  and  tubOpa  (for  tutaupa,  perf.  of  tup,  to 
strike,  Gr.  titttto),  perf.  Teru^a).  In  Latin,  as  in  tutudi,  perf. 
of  tundo,  and  pupugi,  perf.  of  pungo,  and  also  in  the 
Gothic,  u  shows  much  more  of  the  same  pertinacity  of  ex¬ 
istence  that  it  has  in  the  Sanskrit,  than  it  does  at  any  time 
in  the  Greek. 

In  the  Doric  and  Attic  dialects,  a  is  the  most  and  v  the 
least  abundant ;  while  in  the  Ionic  e  abounds  most,  occur¬ 
ring  with  great  frequency  in  uncontracted  forms,  as  in  ea,  ee, 
67/,  eo,  €(o,  ei.  The  vowel  t  occurs  most  in  the  Doric,  next  in 
the  Ionic,  and  least  of  all  in  the  Attic,  being  so  often  sub¬ 
script. 

In  reduplicated  syllables,  a  in  Sanskrit  often  appears  as  t 
in  Greek,  as  in  rt^ypc  (stem  ^e),  Sansk.  dadami,  I  place,  and 
BiBoypi  (stem  Bo),  Sansk.  dadami,  I  give.  The  Greek,  how¬ 
ever,  shows  generally  far  less  sensitiveness  to  the  question 
of  the  greater  or  less  vowel-weight  of  the  root  under  new  ad¬ 
ditions,  than  the  Sanskrit,  Latin,  or  even  German. 

But  the  vowel-systems  of  the  classical  languages  must  be 
considered  structurally,  also, 

*  Cf.  in  same  way  'hriini,  Sansk.  tishth4mi,  I  stand,  and  St'Swjui,  Sansk.  daddmi, 
I  give. 
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(2)  In  reference  to  vowel  combinations. 

These  are  of  two  sorts  :  vowel-unions  of  the  same  kind, 
and  compound  vowels  of  any  kind ;  or,  long  vowels  and 
diphthongs.  Consonants  are  indeed  the  staple  elements  of 
speech,  and  vowels  are  subordinate,  both  in  theory  and  in 
fact,  to  them  ;  having  their  chief  function  in  affording  them  a 
truer  utterance,  or  in  enabling  them  better  to  follow  each 
other,  in  successive  syllables,  or  to  combine  together  in  the 
same  syllable.  Not  only,  therefore,  are  original  stems  all 
short,  being  monosyllabic,  but  also  the  original  radical  vow¬ 
els  of  those  stems.  In  the  progressive  stages,  however,  of 
lingual  development,  vowels  have  been  variously  strength¬ 
ened  and  lengthened  ;  sometimes  for  mere  phonetic  reasons, 
as,  to  restore  the  disturbed  equipoise  of  a  derivative  or  com¬ 
posite  word,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  effect,  to  preserve 
the  stem-syllable  from  being  overborne  to  the  ear,  by  pre¬ 
fixes  or  suffixes  connected  with  it ;  and  sometimes  also  for 
etymological  reasons,  to  represent  to  the  eye  the  fact,  that 
abridgments  and  abrasions  have  occurred ;  as  well  as  some¬ 
times  for  dynamical  effect,  so  as  to  individualize  and  empha¬ 
size  some  grammatical  characteristic  of  a  word.  Short  radi¬ 
cal  vowels  have  been,  for  such  purposes,  accordingly,  strength¬ 
ened,  in  great  numbers  in  all  languages ;  which  can  happen 
in  a  direct  manner  only,  of  course,  by  adding  to  them  a  new 
vowel-element.  If  the  vowel  added  be  of  the  same  kind,  the 
resultant  is  a  long  vowel ;  but  if  of  another  kind,  then  it  is  a 
diphthong ;  and  such  a  long  vowel  is,  in  its  true  analysis,  but 
the  short  one  doubled  in  the  time  of  utterance,  being  twice 
repeated  in  the  same  breath.  In  the  German,  such  vowel- 
geminations  abound,  as  in  haar,  rnaass,  etc.  In  ancient 
Latin  inscriptions  and  records,  also,  similar  instances  ap¬ 
pear,  as  in  paacem  (pacem)  and  moos  (mos).  In  the  Greek 
a>,  this  fact  is  directly  symbolized  to  the  eye,  as  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  two  short  omicrons.  K  two  vowels  of  the  same  kind 
do  not,  when  repeated,  melt  together  into  one  long  one,  they 
are  changed,  by  the  conversion  of  one  of  them  to  a  lighter 
vowel  (as  of  ee  into  et,  and  of  oo  into  ov)  into  a  diphthong. 

A  diphthong  is  phonetically  the  union  of  two  vowel  sounds. 
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a  hard  and  a  soft,  in  one.  The  hard  vowels,  it  has  been  said, 
are  a,  e,  o  (Gr.  a,  e,  tj,  o,  w)  ;  and  the  weak  ones,  i  and  u. 
When  the  hard  vowels  are  long  in  Greek,  as  a,  77,  and  o), 
the  i  united  with  them  is  thrown  underneath,  and  thus  pre¬ 
served  to  the  eye,  while  lost  to  the  ear.  In  Greek,  v  and  c 
are  also  sometimes  combined  into  a  diphthong,  as  in  vlo?. 

The  synthetic  result  of  a  diphthongal  union  is  presented 
in  the  symbol  used,  but  not  always  its  analytical  constitu¬ 
tion  :  as  in  the  vowels  e  and  o ;  which,  although  appearing 
to  be  simple,  like  the  other  vowels,  are  yet  compound,  as  has 
been  stated,  in  their  structure.  The  Sanskrit  affords,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  constituent  elements  of  vowel-combinations, 
a  more  precise  analysis  graphically,  in  correspondence  with 
their  scope  and  power  phonetically,  than  any  other  language. 
As  a  was  in  the  primary  state  of  the  Sanskrit,  and  there¬ 
fore,  without  doubt,  of  the  original  mother-tongue  itself  of 
the  whole  Indo-European  family,  the  one  only  vowel  utter¬ 
ance  employed ;  out  of  which  flowered  forth,  as  a  matter  of 
historical  manifestation,  all  the  rest  in  due  time,  each  in  a 
separate  way,  by  itself.  I  and  u  are,  accordingly,  but  succes- 
cessive  weakenings  of  the  primal  vowel  a.  And  while  e 
(a-[-i)  and  o  (a-j-u)  were,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  phonetic 
development,  but  diphthongs,  they  came  by  frequent  use  to 
be  regarded,  like  a  itself,  as  simple  sounds  having  an  inde¬ 
pendent  existence  of  their  own. 

In  Greek,  other  special  vowel-combinations  occurred,  as 
a-[-e  and  e-j-a  =  77  or  d)  and  also  a-j-o  and  o-|-a  =  to. 
Diphthongs,  like  yv  and  tuu,  were  of  a  strictly  dialectic  ori¬ 
gin,  and  differed  graphically  rather  than  phonetically  from 
ev  and  ov.  But  in  no  other  language  have  the  vowel  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  various  diphthongal  combinations,  whether  la¬ 
tent  or  manifest,  kept  their  identity  in  such  algebraic  dis¬ 
tinctness  as  in  the  Sanskrit ;  where  they  seem  to  move  on 
each  other,  like  particles  of  molten  silver.  On  this  very  ac¬ 
count  they  were  more  impressible  to  new  modifications  and 
new  combinations,  than  in  any  language  besides. 

In  Homeric  Greek  we  see,  also,  the  vowel-elements,  at  first 
distinct  that  afterwards  mingled  into  one  apparently  simple 
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sound,  which  yet  was,  in  fact  both  historically  and  phoneti¬ 
cally  composite,  preserved  to  us  still  in  clear  outline ;  each 
vowel  maintaining  its  own  individual  place  and  sound,  as  in 
the  syllabic  form  of  the  temporal  augment,  as  well  as  uncon¬ 
tracted  forms  generally  of  both  verbs  and  nouns. 

The  weak  vowels  t  and  v  remain  before  the  firm  ones 
a,  6,  and  o  unchanged,  as  in  a-o<j>ia  and  Xvco ;  while  the  firm 
make,  with  either  of  the  weak  ones,  a  diphthong. 

There  is  a  class  of  vowel-juxtapositions  in  Greek,  not  of 
the  kind  above  described,  which  demands  here  special  con¬ 
sideration  :  those  once  containing  the  digamma  between 
them,  by  whose  subsequent  omission  the  vowels  have  thus 
fallen  casually  together ;  as  in  d)6v  for  w  Fov^  Lat.  ovum  : 
ot9  for  6  ft?,  Lat.  ovis ;  auov  for  at  F(ov,  Lat.  eevum  ;  ySoo?  gen. 
of  ySoO?  for  /So  Fo'ii  Lat.  bovis ;  i^eo?,  Lat.  novus,  Sansk.  navas. 
To  a  practised  eye,  the  very  proximity  of  these  vowels  to 
each  other  carries  with  it,  at  once,  the  evidence  of  a  departed 
digamma ;  for  vowels  connected  with  each  other  have  not 
commonly  power  in  themselves,  to  maintain  their  own  sepa¬ 
rate  existence.  In  many  cases  indeed,  after  the  rejection  of 
the  digamma,  the  two  concurring  vowels  were  blended  into 
a  diphthong,  as  in  vav<i  for  mo?  for  m  fo?,  Lat.  navis  ;  and 
ttXoO?  for  ttXoo?  for  ttXo  F  o?.  That  such  words  have  any  of 
them  remained  uncontracted,  is  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of 
their  origin ;  for,  although  greatly  averse  from  an  hiatus, 
whether  original  or  derived,  the  Greeks  were  still  more  dis¬ 
inclined  to  obliterate  the  original  etymological  features  of 
their  cherished  mother-tongue.  They  had  an  acute  and 
subtle  sense  of  the  true  demands  of  art,  in  the  elaboration  of 
language,  which  was  possessed  by  no  other  people. 

The  three  classical  languages  compare,  in  respect  to  their 
diphthongs,  as  follows:  the  Sanskrit  and  Latin  are  alike 
poor  in  them,  which  is  another  of  their  many  points  of  re¬ 
semblance  ;  while  the  Greek  is  very  rich  in  them,  as  is  also 
indeed  the  Gothic. 

There  are  properly  but  six  normal  diphthongs,  in  any  lan¬ 
guage  :  ai,  au,  ei,  eu,  oi,  and  ou.  The  other  vowel-com¬ 
binations,  found  in  some  languages,  as  ea,  eo,  ua,  ue,  uo. 
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ui,  ia,  ie,  io,  iu,  are  all,  if  regarded  as  diphthongs,  those  of 
an  entirely  abnormal  type.  In  the  enunciation  of  a  diph¬ 
thong,  either  of  the  combining  elements  may  have  the  most 
determinative  force  ;  but  commonly  it  is  the  first,  except  in 
the  diphthongs  eu  and  ot,  where  manifestly  t  has  the  prepon¬ 
derance. 

In  the  Sanskrit,  there  are  two  kinds  of  diphthongs ;  in  the 
first  of  which  short  a  melts,  with  i  or  i  succeeding  it,  into 
e ;  or,  with  u  or  u,  into  6.  In  the  combination  of  vowels 
made  by  this  class  of  diphthongs,  neither  of  the  constituent 
elements  appears  in  the  result ;  but,  as  in  the  chemical  union 
of  two  substances,  they  both  blend  in  a  third  sound,  distinct 
from  each  of  them.  In  the  second  class,  long  a  forms,  with 
a  following  i  or  i,  the  diphthong  ai ;  and  with  u  or  u,  the 
diphthong  au.  In  these  diphthongs,  each  of  the  uniting 
vowels  preserves,  not  only  its  own  form,  but  also  its  own  dis¬ 
tinct  utterance  ;  and  especially  is  this  true  of  the  a.  As  a 
diphthong  can  never  occur  in  Sanskrit  except  before  a  con¬ 
sonant,  two  can  never  be  found  side  by  side ;  and  no  hiatus 
is  possible,  in  any  case,  from  other  vowel  or  diphthongal  ad¬ 
mixtures. 

The  first  class  of  diphthongs,  formed  of  short  a  with  i  or 
u  both  long  and  short,  is  made  by  guna  (virtue) ;  and  the 
second,  consisting  of  long  a  in  combination  with  i  or  u 
both  long  and  short,  is  made  by  vriddhi  (increase).  These 
are  two  remarkable  affections  of  Sanskrit  vowels,  that  need 
to  be  understood,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  influence  ex¬ 
erted  by  them,  in  determining  many  derived  forms  in  other 
languages.  To  Bopp,  that  great  natural  genius  in  philology 
—  bearing,  like  Grimm  in  all  his  high  successes,  as  mani¬ 
festly  as  Luther,  Bacon,  Newton,  or  Washington,  the  proof 
of  his  special  ordination  for  the  work  that  was,  in  itself,  so 
needful  and  which  he  has  done  so  well  —  we  are  indebted 
for  an  analysis  of  the  nature,  power,  and  scope  of  these  af¬ 
fections,  which  previous  Sanskrit  grammarians  had  stated  as 
facts,  but  had  never  disclosed  in  their  true  light,  as  inward 
forces  at  work  within  the  machinery  of  language.  Guna 
consists  in  prefixing  short  a,  and  vriddhi  in  prefixing  long 
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a,  to  another  vowel ;  so  that  the  a  melts,  together  with  the 
original  vowel  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  into  a  diphthong,  ac¬ 
cording  to  certain  euphonic  laws.  Before  vowels,  however, 
these  diphthongs  fall  back  again,  into  their  composite  ele¬ 
mentary  form,  becoming  ay  and  av  respectively.  Guna 
influences  are  very  clear  and  decided,  in  the  Greek,  Latin, 
Gothic,  and  Lithuanian  languages. 

In  the  Greek,  diphthongs  have  a  strong  foundation  of  their 
own,  as  phenomenal  facts  of  the  language,  and  maintain 
their  place  firmly,  not  only  before  consonants,  but  also  be¬ 
fore  vowels.  Any  hiatuses  thus  caused  are  generally  dis¬ 
tributed,  as  we  say  of  the  discords  of  a  full-keyed  musical 
instrument,  by  accentual  discriminations,  so  as  to  be  of  a 
softened  kind  to  the  ear.  The  Greek  diphthongs  are  at,  et, 
OL,  and  ou,  which  are  those  that  occur  most  frequently  in  the 
various  dialects ;  and  also  av  and  eu,  which  are  next  in  fre¬ 
quency  ;  so  that  the  six  genuine  diphthongs,  belonging  to 
human  language  as  such,  are  all  to  be  found  in  Greek.  The 
combinations  vl,  rjv,  and  wv  occur  but  seldom,  the  first  two 
only  being  found  in  the  Attic  dialect ;  and  if  called  diph¬ 
thongs  at  all,  as  they  often  are,  are  but  those,  as  has  been 
said,  of  an  illegitimate  character.  In  Homer  ot,  and  in  He¬ 
rodotus  ou,  occur  most  frequently.  The  diphthongs  ending 
in  t  had  the  preference,  of  the  Greeks,  over  those  ending  in 
V.  The  diphthongs  av,  ev,  and  ov,  when  not  arising  from 
contraction  or  the  lengthening  of  the  o  for  the  purposes  of 
a  strengthened  utterance,  occur  at  times,  at  least,  from  the 
substitution  of  the  vowel  v  for  its  original  consonantal 
equivalent  the  digamma,  as  in  Zev<i  for  Sansk.  devas, 

Lat.  deus. 

Diphthongs  originate,  in  Greek,  chiefly  from  contraction. 
Contraction  in  the  flexion-forms  of  verbs,  if  not  also  in  those 
of  nouns,  abounds  much  more  in  Greek  than  in  Latin.  Per¬ 
son-endings,  particularly,  had  but  very  little  tenacity  of  life 
in  Greek.  How  much  do  tvtttw,  TUTrret?,  Tinnei  differ  from 
their  originals  rvirrofiu,  rinTTeat,  ruTTrert,  as  also  eri/irrov, 
eTUTTre?,  etc.,  from  erirmopL,  irvirTecri,  etc.  !  So  also  such 
forms  as  rj  in  the  2d  pers.  sing.  pres,  passive  for  eaai,  as  in 
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rvTrrr)  for  rxmrecai  and  ov  of  the  2d  pers.  sing,  imperf.  pas¬ 
sive,  as  in  eTVTTTov  for  irvineco^  have  greatly  degenerated 
from  their  primitive  state.  In  Homer,  we  often  find  the  me¬ 
dial  uncontracted  form,  which  constituted  the  transition-step 
from  the  first  full  form  to  the  final  abridged  one  ;  as  in  fiia- 
•yeai  and  \iXaieai,  Attic  fxi<ryr)  and  XCKaiy  for  playecrai  and 
\i\aieaai,  and  also  in  \veo,  Attic  \vov  for  Xvecro,  and  eXveo  for 
iXveo-o,  Attic  iXvov.  It  is  also  a  very  interesting  fact  that, 
in  Homer,  we  find  the  subjunctive  present  active  of  a  few 
verbs,  as  i^eXco/ni,  i'^iXyat,  etc.,  standing  up  before  us,  in  full 
representation  of  the  original  forms,  according  to  theory,  of 
the  subsequent  Attic  contractions  e^eXw,  e^e\^9.  It  is  worth 
the  while,  also,  to  observe  the  fact  of  a  contrary  sort,  that 
sometimes  the  a  of  the  2d  perf.  pass.,  which  is  preserved 
unimpaired  in  the  Attic,  is  here  entirely  lost,  as  in  fii/jLvrjat 
for  p,i/jivr}(Tai. 

The  principles  of  vowel  union  in  Greek  are  simple,  and 
are  embraced  in  the  following  rules  : 

1.  Two  like  vowels  melt  together  into  a  long  one  of  the 
same  class  :  as  Xaa?,  Xa? ;  ^yXoco,  i^rjXS) ;  (piXeyre,  (fiiXyre, 
Exceptions :  doubled  e  becomes  ei  and  doubled  o  becomes 
ov,  as  indeed  both  e  and  o  when  followed  by  o,  and  o  followed 
by  e  become  likewise  ov,  as  in  </)tXee,  ^tXet ;  ttXoo?,  ttXoO?.  Be¬ 
fore  diphthongs  also  a  vowel,  like  the  first  one  of  the  two,  is 
obliterated,  while  the  memory  of  the  fact  is  preserved  by  af¬ 
fixing  the  circumflex  accent  to  the  diphthong ;  as  in  ttXoov. 
ttXov,  and  (piXir),  (f)iXf>. 

2.  Unlike  vowels  form  when  in  combination  a  diphthong, 
and  the  dark  heavy  one  overpowers  the  bright  or  light  one 
in  the  union  ;  so  that 

^  ao  becomes  co,  as  in  rtfidofjiev,  Tiixwfiev  ; 
oa  becomes  (o,  as  in  alBoa,  aiBo) ; 

*  The  iinulj’sis  of  such  contracted  forms  as  TifiHfxfv  or  o(5w  is  this  :  tliat,  in  the 
first  place,  the  o  was  assimilated  to  the  o,  .as  so  often  happens  to  consonants  one 
towards  the  other;  so  that  each  word  hecame  respcctivelv  Ti^oo/te;/ .and  oiSoo, 
from  which  point  it  was  hut  a  second  stcji,  of  gr.ajdiic  convenience,  to  change  oo 
in  them  both  to  «;  since  w  is  in  fact  hut  a  short  mod  ’  of  writing  two  o's  iii  one, 
and  so  doing  to  the  eye  in  w,  as  a  lengthened  o,  what  liad  been  previously  done 
to  the  ear,  in  sounding  oo  in  one  protracted  utterance. 
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07]  becomes  w,  as  in  BrjXorjre,  BtjKwtc  ; 
aov  becomes  co,  as  in  ripdov,  Tipd> ; 

€0  becomes  ou,  as  in  jiveo^,  7eyoi>9; 

06  becomes  ov,  as  in  Sr;Xoe,  Bt]\ov', 

60V  becomes  ou,  as  in  '^pvaiov,  ^pvo-oO. 

The  vowel  o  always  gives,  indeed,  a  determinate  charac¬ 
ter  to  all  contract  forms  into  which  it  enters,  as  one  of  the 
combining  elements.  In  forms  where  the  vowel  a  enters 
without  o  and  occurs  first,  it  decides  the  contract  form  to  be 
of  its  own  kind  ;  as  does  likewise  e  when  that  stands  first, 
in  combinations  that  do  not  contain  o.  Thus  ae,  arj,  aet, 
and  ar]  become  a  and  a  when  contracted,  as  in  dmwv,  ukcov’, 
Tipdr]r6,  Ti/jLdT6  ]  deiBco^  i  Tipdr)<;  ripa'i',  and  so  ea,  eat, 
and  TjUi  become  tj  and  y,  as  in  Keap,  Kyp  ;  rvirreat  and 
TVTnyat,  rvirTy. 

As,  in  Greek,  the  short  Sanskrit  a  is  often  represented  by 
e;  so  here  we  find  the  influence  of  guna,  in  the  lengthening 
or  strengthening  of  a  radical  l  or  u,  by  prefixing  an  e  to  it. 
Thus,  as  in  Sanskrit,  the  e  of  emi,  I  go,  is  formed  by  pre¬ 
fixing  guna  or  short  a  to  the  verb-root  i,  to  go ;  with  which 
form  of  the  ist  pers.  sing.  pres.  coin})are  also  the  1st 
pers.  pi.  iiiias,  we  go  :  so  in  Greek  et/^t,  the  e  rep¬ 
resents  guna,  and  the  1st  person  plural  'Ipev^  we  go,  com¬ 
pares  with  it,  as  tlie  two  persons  compare  with  each  other 
in  Sanskrit.  So  in  (f)6vyro  (stem  (jivy)  the  e  is  inserted  by 
guna:  compare  Sansk.  budh,  to  know,  with  bddh  (for  baudh, 
by  guna),  as  found  in  some  of  the  tenses.  Veda,  I  see 
(Gr.  oiBa  for  /  otSa),  represents  in  the  same  way  vaida,  formed 
by  guna  from  vid,  to  see,  Lat.  video.  In  the  same  way  Xel- 
TTtu  for  XeiKoo  (Lat.  liiapio,  pure  stem,  liq.),  compares  with 
the  pure  stem  Xitt  for  Xik.  In  ai'^w  (Sansk.  indh ;  prop¬ 
erly,  idh,  to  burn),  with  wliich  compare  laiva)  (for  I'^aivco},  to 
warm,  we  liave  also  plainly  the  proper  guna  vowel  a;  as 
also  in  avoj,  to  set  on  fire,  Sansk.  ush,  to  burn ;  with  which 
compare,  in  Latin,  uro ;  supine,  ustum,  and  auriirn,  gold,  as 
a  form  derived  by  guna  from  uro,  and  also  aurora. 

The  diphthong-system  of  the  Latin  is  very  meagre  in  its 
proportions.  Hiatus  seldom  occurs  ;  the  half-vowel  i  is 
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freely  rejected,  and  the  previous  vowel  is  lengthened,  as  in 
arnas  for  ama-is,  2d  pers.  sing.  pres,  indie,  of  amo.  'J’he 
Latin  diphthongs,  so  called,  are  ae,  oe,  au,  eu,  ei,  and  ui, 
the  first  four  of  which  existed  in  the  classic  period ;  and  on¬ 
ly  the  first  three,  ae,  oe,  and  au,  are  properly  entitled  to  con¬ 
sideration,  as  having  any  real  living  value  in  the  language. 
Of  all  genuine  diphthongs  in  Latin,  as  in  Greek  and  San¬ 
skrit,  either  a,  e  or  o  is  the  initial  letter,  and  i  or  u  the  ter¬ 
minal.  The  diphthong  ae  never  represents  the  combination 
of  a  and  e,  but  only  that  of  a  and  i ;  as  is  seen  by  com¬ 
paring  it  with  equivalent  Greek  forms  in  ai,  and  also  in  old 
Latin  inscriptions,  where  ai  stands  for  the  later  form  ae,  as 
in  such  ancient  forms  as  aiternus,  aidilis,  quairo,  and  the 
archaic  datives,  aulai’,  terra'i.  So  also  oe  represents  not  a 
fusion  of  o  and  e  as  such  into  one  sound,  but  of  o^  and  i; 
and  oe  sometimes  runs  into  ae,  as  a  lighter  form,  and  even 
into  e.  Thus  compare  coelum  and  caelum,  proelium  and 
praelium,  foemina  and  femina  (Gr.  Sansk.  bhu),  coe- 
na,  caena,  and  cena  (originally,  without  doubt,  coesna  =  con, 
together,  and  edo,  to  eat) :  oe,  also,  signifies  sometimes  the 
combination  of  an  original  u  and  i,  as  in  poena,  punire, 
Sansk.  pil,  to  purify,  and  moenia,  munire,  Sansk.  mu,  to 
bind ;  so  that  poena  and  moenia  are  for  an  original  puina 
and  muina  like  ruina.  The  diphthongs  ae  and  oe  must 
be  regarded,  therefore,  as  abnormal  in  Latin. 

Long  e  represents,  occasionally,  the  combination  of  a-|-i 
in  the  flexion  of  verbs,  as  in  the  pres.  subj.  act.  of  the  1st 
Conj.  amem,  ames,  amet  for  ama-im,  ama-is,  ama-it.  In 
the  future  of  the  consonantal  conjugation  (the  present  third), 
as  in  legam,  leges,  leget,  we  have  in  the  1st  pers.,  as  through¬ 
out  the  pres.  subj.  of  this  conjugation,  legam,  legas,  legat, 
etc.,  a-j-i  changed  to  ii;  while,  in  all  the  persons  of  the  fu- 


'  As  in  coelum  (Gr.  koIKos);  coetus  for  co-itus  (co-eo);  focdus  (cf.  fiiles,  Gr. 
perf.  irewoi^a.  Stem  tt^)  ;  poena  (iroij/rj).  An  original  oi  was  in  some 
cases  afterwards  changed  to  u,  as  in  oinus,  first  form  of  unus,  oitilis  (utilis), 
ploirumus  (plnrimus). 

Ama  is  the  verb  stem  and  not  am,  as  stated  in  our  ordinary  grammars ;  and 
-im  is  the  jierson  ending  (mi  abridged),  with  the  union  vowel  or  mood-vowel  i 
comluned  with  it,  as  in  sim  (for  es-i-m),  velim,  etc. 
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ture  besides  the  first,  we  find  the  same  combination  repre¬ 
sented  by  e.  In  the  corresponding  subj.  forms  pres,  of  the 
2d  and  4th  conjugations,  as  in  doceam,  audiam,  etc.,  we  ob¬ 
tain  by  analysis  a  similar  result ;  as  doceam  for  doce-a-im 
and  audiam  for  audi-a-im.  The  verb-stems  are  doce-  and 
audi-  ;  a  is  an  union  vowel  uniting  the  verb-stem  to  the 
mood  vowel  and  person  ending.  With  stem,  stes,  stet,  subj. 
pres.  act.  of  sto,  stare  for  sta-im,  sta-is,  etc.,  compare,  for 
similarity  of  form,  arairjv,  a-Tair]<i,  etc. ;  the  contracted  form 
being,  when  restored  to  its  full  archaic  condition,  sta-i-mi, 
and  aratyv  being  (rrd.L-fXL.  The  common  style  of  contrac¬ 
tion,  which  such  forms  undergo  in  Latin,  is  simply  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  the  second  vowel  (i)  and  the  lengthening  of  the 
first  (a),  by  way  of  compensation,  into  e.  The  diphthong 
au  is  of  comparatively  infrequent  occurrence  and  wavers, 
in  some  words,  between  its  own  form  and  the  vowel  o,  as 
in  caudex  and  codex,  lautus  and  lotus. 

In  the  beginning  of  words  ae,  oe,  and  au  are  aU  found, 
as  in  aetas,  audio,  poena ;  and  in  the  middle,  as  in  longae- 
vus,  inauratus,  pomoerium ;  while  at  the  end  of  words,  ae 
alone  is  found,  as  in  the  gen.  and  dat.  sing,  and  nom.  pi. 
forms  of  the  1st  declension. 

Such  vowel-combinations  as  ei,  eu,  and  ui  in  Latin, 
must  be  remembered  as  improper  diphthongs.  The  original 
diphthong  ei  ran  readily,  in  subsequent  times,  into  mere  T, 
as  in  dico,  at  first  deico  (Cf.  BeiKvvpL),  and  hie,  at  first  heic; 
or,  if  still  preserved  unaltered,  the  two  vowels  were  thrown, 
by  a  separate  pronunciation,  out  of  a  diphthongal  state,  as 
in  diei  and  fidei.  The  combination  eu  is  found  but  in  a 
few  words  containing  a  dissolved  v,  as  in  ceu,  neu,  seu, 
which  are  but  contractions  of  ceve,  neve,  sive ;  and  also  in 
a  few  words  having  an  initial  u  compounded  with  ne,  as  in 
neuter  (ne-uter).  In  nullus  (nc-ullus),  nunquam  (ne-un- 
quam)  and  nusquam  (ne-usquam),  words  formed  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  way  as  neuter,  the  e  of  the  negative  parti¬ 
cle  has  fallen  entirely  out.  The  combination  ui  is  found  in 
qui  and  its  compounds,  and  some  few  other  words,  as  re- 
quiro,  nequitia,  etc.  In  these  combinations,  the  u  has  no 
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clijDhthongal  effect  upon  the  i,  or  any  modifying  influence 
upon  it  whatever,  or  indeed  any  vowel  value  even  of  its  own. 
The  Romans  pronounced  qu  as  the  French  now  do,  simply 
as  hard  k  ;  uttering  qui,  quae,  quod  as  if  written  ki,  kae,  kod 
Our  own  pronunciation  of  qu  as  if  written  kw,  is  entirely 
German  in  its  origin.  In  cui  and  huic,  for  the  archaic  da¬ 
tives  quoi  and  hoic,  as  still  found  in  old  Latin  inscriptions, 
ui  is  not  radical  to  the  form,  but  only  a  contraction  of  oi 
or  uoi.  Qui  itself,  restored  to  its  earlier  state,  would  be  : 
N.  quos,  G.  quojus,  D.  quoi,  etc.  Oi  was  not  euphonic  to 
the  Roman  ear,  and  therefore,  in  the  middle  and  end  of 
words,  was  exchanged  for  ui ;  which,  as  a  dissyllable,  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  and  is  pronounced  as  such  in  nearly  all 
cases,  as  in  fui,  docui,  fructui. 

Latin  diphthongs  arise  from  two  sources  :  contraction  and 
guna. 

1.  Contraction.  The  first  of  the  two  uniting  vowels  usu¬ 
ally  absorbs  the  other  ;  preserving,  in  its  elongation,  the 
combined  length  of  the  two,  but  keeping  no  traces  of  the 
phonetic  quality  of  the  one  rejected,  as  deabus  for  deaibus, 
amiint  for  ama-unt,  3d  pers.  pi.  pres,  of  amo. 

When,  however,  the  second  vowel  is  radical  to  the  form, 
as  such,  then  it  is  often  retained ;  and  the  first  one  is,  in  such 
a  case,  either  rejected;  as  in  pennTs  for  penna  is  (for  penna- 
i-bus)  and  famosus  for  fama-osus ;  or  it  is  weakened,  as  in 
huic  for  hoic,  cui  for  quoi ;  or  else  the  natural  hiatus  is 
endured,  as  in  diis  and  domuum. 

Hiatus,  made  by  the  occurrence  of  two  of  the  stable  vow¬ 
els  a,  e,  o  together,  does  not  occur  in  proper  Latin ;  such 
words  as  aer  and  poeta  being  merely  Latinized  Greek 
words  ;  nor  does  a  stable  vowel  make  such  a  hiatus,  with 
one  of  the  movable  vowels  i  and  u.  Ai‘  does  not  occur  ex¬ 
cept  in  archaic  forms,  as  aula’i ;  and  this  genitive  form  in  -ai, 
like  that  in  -as  of  familia,  is  but  an  abbreviation  of  the  full 
original  form  in  ais,  Sansk.  ayas  ;  with  which  compare  the 
Greek  genitives  -a?  and  -t;?  of  the  1st  declension,  and  -otov, 
-oto,  and  ~ov  of  the  2d,  and  -<o9,  -ew?,  and  -t?  of  the  3d.  Aii 
is  found  only  in  Greek  proper  names,  as  in  Menelaiis. 
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When  hiatus  is  allowed,  it  is  commonly  either  to  preserve 
unimpaired  both  the  radical  and  flexional  elements  of  a  word, 
although  not  in  euphonic  union  with  each  other,  as  in  radiis 
(stem,  radi- ;  dative  suffix,  -is),  or  to  indicate  that  an  original 
consonant  has  fallen  out  between  the  vowels,  whose  concur¬ 
rence  has  been  thereby  made  inharmonious,  as  in  bourn,  gen. 
pi.  of  bos,  for  bovum.  In  the  former  case,  etymology  is 
honored  by  the  genius  of  grammar;  and  in  the  latter,  by 
that  of  phonetics. 

2.  Guna.  The  effect  of  guna,  in  strengthening  vowel- 
stems,  is  more  palpable  to  the  eye  in  Sanskrit,  than  in  Greek 
and  Latin ;  as  its  phonetic  analyses  are  all  preserved  in 
such  graphic  distinctness.  Guna  has,  in  Sanskrit,  a  double 
force  :  (1)  mechanical,  acting  as  a  counterpoise,  to  keep  the 
stem  or  theme  from  being  overborne  in  sound,  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  suffixes  ;  (2)  dynamical,  bringing  out  into  full  relief 
the  idea  expressed  by  the  stem  as  such.  The  one  is  out¬ 
ward  in  its  effect,  and  the  other  inward ;  or,  still  more  plain¬ 
ly,  one  is  phonetic  in  its  bearings,  and  the  other  intellectual. 
Besides  these  objects,  the  Sanskrit  aims  at  but  one  other  end 
in  gunaizing  or  diphthongizing  vowels  ;  and  that  is,  to 
strengthen  the  stems  of  its  weak  conjugation-forms.  One 
of  the  best  specimens  of  guna  in  Latin,  is  that  found  in  eo, 
to  go,  stem  i  (Sansk.  i,  to  go;  Gr.  stem  t),  in  which 
e  is  for  e-f-i ;  as  also  eum,  accus.  of  is,  stem  i,  which  is 
for  cm  (originally  eirn),  which  form  Festus  indeed  gives,  al¬ 
though  unable  himself  to  explain  it,  as  one  which  he  found 
in  antique  ijatin.  By  guna  Bcnary  ingeniously  explains 
the  length  not  only  of  such  words  as  dTco,  ere  for  deico, 
and  fldo  for  feido,  but  also  labor,  labi,  to  fall,  compared 
with  labo,  arc,  and  lex,  law,  with  its  derivative  lego,  are, 
as  compared,  each  of  them,  with  lego,  ere.  Who  can  help 
saying,  with  Corssen  :  “  I  see  not  how  any  one  can  explain, 
otherwise  than  by  guna,  ftdes  and  perfidus  in  connection 
with  fldo,  confTdo  and  foedus.”  From  the  root  fid  would 
come,  by  guna  faid,  for  which  foed  in  foedus  stands  (Cf. 
TreTToi^a  perf.  of  Tret^co). 

As  the  Latin  allows  but  the  smallest  possible  margin  to 
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diphthongs,  the  changes  wrought  by  the  original  action  of 
guna,  are  so  overlaid  with  other  changes,  and  so  mutilated, 
as  not  often  to  strike  the  eye  as  being  of  such  an  origin. 
They  do  not  therefore  always,  even  when  found  by  careful 
analysis  to  exist,  carry  their  evidence  full  in  their  face,  ex¬ 
cept  to  an  eye  practised  to  search  appreciatingly  for  them. 

In  closing  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  will  not  be  unprof¬ 
itable  to  present,  in  one  view,  a  summary  of  the  various 
resulting  forms,  of  dift’erent  vowel-combinations  in  Latin,  in 
alphabetical  order. 

I.  A. 

1st,  A  and  I.  These  form,  when  united, 

(J)  a  :  as  in  legamus  for  legaimus,  deabus  for 
deaibus. 

(2)  e  :  as  in  the  subj.  pres,  of  the  1st  conjugation, 
amemus  for  amaimus. 

(3)  ae  :  as  in  pennae  for  pcnnai. 

(4)  1  :  as  ill  pennis  for  pennais. 

2d,  A  and  O. 

(1)  a  :  as  in  malo  for  maolo  for  mavolo. 

(2)  o  :  as  in  amd  for  amao. 

3d,  A  and  U. 

(1)  a  :  as  in  amant  for  ama-unt. 

(2)  u  :  as  arula  for  ara-ula. 

(3)  au  and  d  :  as  lotum  for  lautum  (for  lavatum 

from  lavo,  to  wash). 

(4)  e  :  as  obedio  for  ob-audio. 

II.  E. 

1st,  E  and  I. 

(1)  6:  as  doces  for  doce-is,  debeo  for  dehibeo. 

(2)  i  :  as  pernicii  for  perniciei. 

2d,  E  and  O. 

(1)  eo  :  as  in  moneo,  equuleo,  leo. 

(2)  o  :  as  speciosus  for  specie-osus. 

III.  I. 

I  and  E. 

(1)  ie  :  as  in  audies. 

(2)  1  :  as  vestTbam  for  vestiebam. 
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IV.  O. 

O  and  I. 

(1)  0  :  as  in  dative  domino  for  domino-i  and  bo- 

bus  for  boibus  for  bovibus,  nosti,  etc. 

(2)  u:  as  in  prudens  for  providens,  bubus  for  bo¬ 

vibus  as  well  as  bobus. 

The  vowel-systems  of  the  three  classical  languages  have 
been  hitherto  considered  structurally.  We  turn,  now,  to  the 
next  division  of  our  subject. 

2dly.  The  vowel  systems  of  the  classical  languages, 
pathologically  considered. 

The  pathology  of  human  speech,  if  not  so  various  in  its 
forms,  as  that  of  the  human  body,  is  yet  quite  as  clear  and 
distinct  a  part  of  its  true  history  and  philosophy. 

(1)  The  doctrine  of  counterpoises  in  derived  forms. 
The  whole  system  of  checks  and  balances  adopted  by  the 
Greeks,  in  the  lengthening  and  shortening  of  words,  was  full 
of  the  beautiful  effects  of  phonetic  art. 

The  following  are  the  principal  modes  in  which,  when 
words  were  lengthened  in  derived  forms,  they  were  at  the 
same  time,  by  way  of  counterpoise,  lightened,  in  respect  to 
the  mechanical  weight  of  one  or  more  of  their  syllables. 

§  1.  In  a  reduplicated  syllable,  one  or  both  of  the  vowels 
reduplicated,  is  generally  shortened,  in  both  Greek  and  Latin ; 
so  as  to  balance,  by  less  weight  within,  the  increased  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  word  without ;  as  in  \e\vKa.,  perf.  of  Xucy,  and 
yiypa^a  of  ypacpoo,  and  cecTdi  and  tetigi,  perfs.  of  cado  and 
tango.  A  counter  effect  seems  indeed  to  have  been  sought, 
or  at  least  allowed,  by  the  Greeks  in  a  few  words  within  a 
limited  range,  the  philosophical  or  normal  boundaries  of 
which  it  is  not  easy,  in  all  respects,  to  define,  as  in  TeTpo(f)a^ 
Xekoiira,  ewpuKa  from  Tpecfxo,  XetTro),  and  opdco.  What  the 
necessity  was,  which  the  Greek  ear  felt,  for  lengthening  the 
radical  vowel,  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  like  these,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  say.  In  such  forms  as  perf.  of  Xap^^dvoy 

(stem,  Xa/3),  {Xay)(('iv(o),  eiprjKa  (p^co),  the  X  and  p 

were  dropped,  as  not  euphonious,  from  the  original  regular 
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forms  XeXa^a,  XeXa^a,  and  pepcKa,  and  the  e  lengthened  by 
way  of  compensation  for  the  loss,  wliich  involved  at  once 
the  necessity  of  lengthening  also  the  radical  vowel  itself,  in 
which  the  very  sense  of  the  word  was  embosomed,  and  so 
increasing  its  dynamical  effect  in  the  new  form  of  its  perfect. 

§  2.  The  vowels  of  prefixes  and  siillixes  are  made  consti¬ 
tutionally  short,  on  the  same  principle  of  preventing  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  too  great  weight  to  the  words  to  which  they  belong. 

§  3.  When  a  preposition  is  prefixed  to  a  verbal  root  in 
Latin,  the  radical  vowel  of  the  verb  is  generally  weakened. 

(1)  A  or  ae  and  often  e  were  changed  to  i:  as  in  in- 
hibeo  (habco),  accido  (cado),  iniquus  (aequus),  inquiro 
(quaero),  adimo  (emo). 

A  was  also,  in  a  few  cases,  changed  to  u,  as  in  insulsus 
(salsus),  insula  (in  sale),  ineulco  (calx). 

(2)  Au  was  also  changed,  sometimes  to  u  and  some¬ 
times  to  o,  as  in  incuso  (causa),  includo  (claudo),  applodo 
(plaudo). 

(3)  O  passed,  in  a  few  cases,  into  i,  as  in  cognitus  (no- 
tus) ;  and  u,  as  in  exsul  (=  ex-|-solium). 

(4)  U  sometimes  changed  to  e,  as  in  dejero  and  pejero 
(juro).  The  influence  of  prepositions  upon  the  radical  vow¬ 
els  to  which  they  were  prefixed,  was  much  less  in  Greek  than 
in  Latin. 

§  4.  The  weight  of  a  person-ending  often  caused,  in  Greek, 
a  shortening  of  the  preceding  vowel,  as  in  the  passive  forms 
'larapLai,  BtBopiai,  Tvirroptai,  compared  with  the  active  forms 
laTTjpi,  BiSco/jli.,  and  tvitto). 

The  effect  of  the  jierson-ending  on  the  previous  radical 
syllable,  in  some  of  the  Romanic  languages,  is  deserving  of 
notice  here,  on  account  of  its  analogy  with  what  occurs  in 
Greek.  Thus  in  French,  compare  the  e  in  tenons  and  ac- 
querons,  1st  pers.  pi.  of  tenir  and  ac(iuerir,  with  tiens  and 
acquiers  the  1st  pers.  singular.  So  also  in  the  3d  pers.  pi. 
pres,  of  verbs,  as  the  final  syllable  -nent  is  entirely  silent  in 
pronunciation,  the  original  radical  form  of  the  tense  is  re¬ 
stored  again,  as  in  tiennent  and  ac([uierrcnt.  In  Spanish, 
likewise,  as  in  querimos,  we  seek,  compared  with  quiero,  I 
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seek,  the  same  fact  appears.  In  German,  also,  the  change 
of  a  radical  a  or  u  into  the  middle  sound  ae  and  ue,  which 
the  Germans  call  umlaut  (change  of  sound),  is  produced 
by  the  addition  of  a  final  syllable  for  purposes  of  inflection, 
as  in  the  pi.  forms  Lander,  Wbrter,  Hauser,  of  Land,  Wort, 
and  Haus. 

§  5.  There  is  a  limited  class  of  cases  among  consonants, 
where  the  law  of  counterpoises  seems  to  be  also  at  work  in 
Latin  ;  and  they  are  all  connected  with  the  labial  nasal  m. 
As  m  is  a  stronger  nasal  than  n,  any  change  from  m  to  n, 
in  compound  or  derivative  words,  is  of  course  a  weakening. 
They  are  such  words  as  clandestinus  from  clam  (for  celam 
from  celo),  tandem  from  tarn,  princeps  (primus-f-capio), 
tunc  (tum-f-ce). 

There  is  a  class  of  vowel-changes  in  Latin,  that  perhaps 
deserve  to  be  called  rather  specimens  of  vowel  assimilation 
than  of  counterpoises,  as  nihilum  (ne-hilum),  familia,  from 
famulus,  exsilium,  from  exsul,  similis,  from  simul ;  and  so, 
in  Greek,  a-co^pcov  {(f>pt]v),  neut.  aaxppov,  is  of  the  same  sort. 

(2)  The  doctrine  of  compensations. 

In  the  Greek,  when  letters  radical  to  the  stem  were  re¬ 
jected  from  it,  a  compensation  was  made,  both  phonetically 
and  graphically,  to  indicate  the  fact.  Counterpoises  and 
compensations  are  manifestly  opposite,  in  their  effect,  one  to 
the  other  :  the  one  preserving  the  proper  equipoise  of  the 
different  parts  of  a  word  when  increased  ;  and  the  other  pre¬ 
serving  its  etymological  integrity,  so  far  as  possible,  when  di¬ 
minished. 

In  Latin,  contracted  syllables  are  long,  as  well  as  in 
Greek;  but,  as  there  arc  not  two  modes  of  writing  e  and  o 
in  the  former,  as  in  the  latter,  and  as  di})hthongs  (as  ei  and 
ov)  are  not  used  to  indicate  forever  alike  the  contracted  and 
uncontracted  constitution  of  such  words  or  parts  of  words ; 
both  the  fact  and  the  form  of  compensative  inffuences  are 
much  clearer  in  Greek  than  in  Latin.  The  following  are  the 
chief  modes  of  compensation  in  Greek  : 

§  1.  The  lengthening  of  the  vowel  preceding  the  rejected 
letter  or  letters. 
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The  rules  for  lengthening  vowels,  compensatively,  are  the 
following : 

A  is  generally  made  long  a,  and,  if  a  monosyllable,  cir- 
cumflexed,  as  in  vra?  for  iravr^ ;  but  otherwise  not,  in  a  final 
syllable,  as  in  Ti^a<i  for  Tvyjrain-<i. 

E  becomes  ei,  as  in  elpi  for  iapi,  eh  for  eV?,  eh,  into,  for 
eVr*?,  and  also  the  participle  suffix  -ec?  for  -€VT<i,  as  in 
for  Tv<f>^evT<i. 

O  generally  becomes  ov,  but  sometimes  w,  as  in  Twrrovai 
for  TviTTovTL,  and  tvtttwv  for  rvirrovr^. 

So  also  in  French,  in  shortening  original  Latin  forms  from 
two  or  more  syllables  to  one,  the  radical  vowel  is  often  diph¬ 
thongized  by  way  of  compensation,  as  in  loin  (from  longus) ; 
foin  (fenum) ;  croire  (credere) ;  aimer  (amare) ;  gloire  (gloria) ; 
sain  (sanus). 

§  2.  When,  in  a  medial  or  final  syllable,  an  aspirate  was 
rejected,  instead  of  being  entirely  thrown  away,  it  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  preceding  or  succeeding  syllable,  as  in  (stem, 
rpix)j  gen.  rpixo'i,  Tpecjxo,  fut.  comp,  '^uaacov, 

and  Trdaxfo  (stem,  7ra^)  for  Trd'^a-Kco.  Whether  the  reason 
for  thus  transferring  and  preserving  the  aspirate,  was  one  of 
an  etymological  or  phonetic  kind,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

In  English,  as  in  French,  compensation  is  made  in  pro¬ 
nunciation,  although  not  graphically,  for  the  rejection  of  the 
sound  of  a  final  letter,  as  in  robe  compared  with  rob,  and 
smoke  compared  with  smock. 

(3)  Variations  in  the  root- vowel,  for  other  reasons  than 
those  of  counterpoise  or  compensation. 

The  most  mobile  of  all  the  vowels  in  radical  forms  is  e, 
which  when  changed,  in  derivatives,  is  usually  converted  in¬ 
to  o.  In  Latin,  the  interchange  of  e  and  o,  in  this  way,  oc¬ 
curs  but  seldom,  compared  with  the  Greek;  yet  it  does  appear 
in  a  few  instances,  as  in  metior  and  modus,  tego  and  to¬ 
ga,  sequor  and  socius,  sedeo  and  sodalis,  bene  and  bonus. 
In  Greek,  however,  sucli  variations  are  abundant,  not  only 
in  verbs  and  their  nominal  derivatives,  as  in  Xeyco  and  X6709, 
rpex^  and  Tp6xo<i ;  but  also  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
verb,  in  several  instances,  to  denote  differences  of  time,  as  in 
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TpeTTco,  Aor.  erpaTTov,  perf.  rerpo^a.  The  range  of  these  trans¬ 
mutations,  in  Greek,  is  bounded  by  the  three  hard  vowels, 
short  a,  e,  and  o. 

The  change  of  the  radical  vowel,  in  such  perfect  forms  in 
Latin  as  egi,  perf.  of  ago,  and  cepi  of  capio,  is  of  another 
origin  than  that  spoken  of  above ;  as  they  are  but  abbrevia¬ 
tions  of  reduplicated  forms ;  egi  being  contracted  from  e-agi, 
and  cepi  from  cecipi. 

Interchanges,  like  those  of  a,  e,  and  o  in  Greek,  occur  in 
some  of  the  modern  languages  of  Europe,  from  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  assimilation,  as  among  the  Hungarians  and  Turks, 
who  have  both  hard  and  weak  forms  of  words ;  all  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  syllables  of  which  accommodate  themselves,  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  their  vowels,  to  that  of  the  first  syllable,  and  become, 
according  as  that  is  hard  or  soft,  6,  o,  u,  e,  oe,  or  ue. 

(4)  Contracted  forms. 

These  arise  generally  from  the  rejection  of  one  vowel  be¬ 
fore  or  after  another;  but  sometimes  also  from  the  rejection 
of  an  entire  syllable,  of  two  or  more  letters. 

Abridged  forms  are  abundant,  in  both  Greek  and  Latin. 
The  early  Alexandrian  grammarians,  who  invented  the  whole 
system  of  written  accents,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  to 
posterity  their  loved  old  mother-tongue,  as  unimpaired  as 
possible  even  in  its  minutest  features,  were  exceedingly  care¬ 
ful  to  show  by  the  circumflex  accent,  whenever  original 
forms  had  been  mutilated,  that  such  was  the  fact.  The  ser¬ 
vice  that  they  thus  unconsciously  rendered  to  philology,  as 
derived  from  Sanskrit  sources,  is  for  value  like  that  of  Ho¬ 
mer,  in  preserving  for  us  the  full  Ionic  forms  of  his  day, 
which  show  what  the  Greek,  in  its  medial  transition  state 
was,  when  decided  changes  had  begun,  and  old  and  new 
forms  were  struggling  together  for  the  mastery ;  and  so  make 
all  the  more  certain  the  line  of  connection  between  the  past 
and  the  present:  the  primitive  mother-language  of  the  Indo- 
European  family  and  all  its  modern  representatives. 

A  contraction  is  always  a  contrivance  :  a  plan  for  remov¬ 
ing  a  difiiculty ;  and  that  difficulty  is  an  hiatus  which, 
whether  for  uttering  or  hearing,  is  alike  disagreeable.  A 
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love  of  variety  is  not  only  everywhere  exhibited  by  the  Deity 
himself,  in  his  works,  but  has  been  purposely  also  planted 
by  him  in  Ihe  very  constitution  of  our  nature.  We  do  not 
naturally  like  to  make  the  same  effort,  with  the  same  vocal 
organ,  twice  in  immediate  succession  ;  nor  does  the  ear  like 
a  repetitious  impression,  of  the  same  sort,  upon  the  tympa¬ 
num.  Contractions  accordingly,  somewhat  like  slurs  in  mu¬ 
sic,  serve  to  make  the  passage  more  smooth  from  one  point 
to  another,  in  the  flow  of  speech. 

The  forms  of  contraction  and  its  principles  were  presented 
so  fully,  under  the  subject  of  diphthongation,  as  to  need  no 
further  treatment. 

(5)  Strengthened  forms. 

Vowels  may  be  strengthened  in  two  ways:  first,  simply; 
that  is,  in  a  stronger  utterance  of  the  same  sound  by  its 
greater  prolongation  or  more  forcible  enunciation,  as  in  long 
a,  e,  i,  o,  compared  with  the  shorter  ones  ;  and  secondly,  by 
compounding  another  sound  with  them,  as  in  diphthongs. 
The  two  combining  vowels,  which  are  thus  united  with  oth¬ 
ers  in  one  emission  of  the  voice,  are  i  and  u.  Greater  em¬ 
phasis  is  given  to  sounds  thus  agglutinated  ;  and  what 
Goethe  says,  is  proved  true,  that  “  a  diphthong  is  an  act  of 
pathos  in  speech.” 

In  such  words  as  %a/pa)  (stem,  X'^P)  X^P^^>  apelvayv 

(stem,  dpev)  for  dfievicov^  reiifco  (stem,  rei^)  for  revlw,  ^alvco 
(stem,  (fiav)  for  <f)avlo),  we  have  by  metathesis  of  the  i,  a 
strengthened  radical  vowel  in  a  class  of  original  forms,  that, 
when  having  7,  /c,  or  x  before  t,  are  changed  to  crer,  as  in 
rdo-aco  for  rayiM  and  ^aacov  for  ytciwv. 

The  mode  of  strengthening  vowel-forms  has  been  discus¬ 
sed  sufficiently,  under  the  head  of  diphthongs  ;  and  the  enu¬ 
meration  of  this  class  of  vowel-changes  is  made  here,  more 
for  its  significance  as  a  part  of  a  true  analysis  of  our  subject, 
than  for  any  other  reason. 

(6)  Weakened  forms. 

§  1.  All  vowel-changes,  made  as  counterpoises,  are  weak¬ 
enings  of  the  original  radical  forms. 

§  2.  Original  forms  were  also  weakened,  sometimes,  by 
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the  rejection  entirely  of  a  radical  vowel,  as  in  sum  for  esum 
(old  Greek,  eV/^t,  Sansk.  asmi).  Similarly,  the  Eng.  word 
stranger  (Lat.  extraneus,  Spanish,  estrangero)  has  lost  the 
radical  e,  which  yet,  in  the  verb  estrange,  is  still  preserved. 

(7)  Euphonic  additions. 

§  1.  Euphonic  prefixes.  In  Greek,  a,  e,  and  o  were  often 
prefixed  to  words,  in  order  to  give  them  greater  volume  to 
the  ear. 

The  following  are  specimens  of  such  additions  : 


SANSKRIT. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

mo,  to  exchange. 

dfjb€veiv 

meare 

and 

and 

dfjbel^eiv 

movere. 

mrij,  to  wipe  off. 

dpiXyeiv 

mulgere. 

laghu  (s),  light.  ' 

(  €\a(f>p6<i 
[  eXa^vi 

levis. 

rohitas,  red. 
rudhira,  blood. 

ipv^pof; 

ruber. 

naman,  a  name. 

ovopa 

nomen. 

nakhas,  a  nail. 

9f  O 

OVV^ 

ungula. 

paschat,  near,  after. 

oTTia^e 

post. 

raj,  to  rule. 

opiyeiv 

regere. 

bhrus,  the  eyebrow. 

6(j)pv'i 

frons. 

§  2.  Union-vowels. 

An  union-vowel  is  an  intermediate  vowel,  employed  to 
connect  the  stem  of  a  word  and  its  person-ending  together, 
with  which  many  verbs  were  originally  endowed,  in  San¬ 
skrit,  Greek,  and  Latin.  It  is  in  itself  of  no  value  whatever, 
either  etymologically  or  grammatically,  but  only  in  a  pho¬ 
netic  way,  and  therefore  readily  changeable  in  its  form.  It 
came  however,  ere  long,  to  have  as  fixed  and  influential  a 
status  in  the  word,  as  any  of  its  other  elements ;  and  has 
served  therefore,  in  some  cases,  to  complicate  considerably 
some  of  the  more  abstruse  inquiries  of  the  scientific  etymol¬ 
ogist.  Georg  Curtius,  in  his  “  Die  Bildung  der  Tempora 
und  Modi,”  first  opened  to  view  the  hidden  riches  of  this  de¬ 
partment  of  philological  investigation. 
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In  the  Greek  verbs  in  -/xt,  the  verb-stem  and  person-ending 
are  joined  together  without  any  sueh  copula :  as  in 
(stem,  ^e)  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  verb-stem  redupli¬ 
cated  and  its  radical  vowel  lengthened,  and  on  the  other,  the 
person-ending  in  its  original  unchanged  form  -pi,  and  noth¬ 
ing  else.  So  in  Latin,  in  such  forms  as  est  and  estis ;  fers 
and  fert  ;  is,  it,  imus,  itis,  different  persons  of  eo,  to  go, 
stem  i,  we  have  the  different  verb-stems  es,  fer,  and  i,  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  person-endings  s,  t,  mus, 
and  tis,  without  any  union-vowel.  In  Greek,  all  verbs  of 
consonantal  stems  (or  barytone  verbs)  and  all  pure  dissyl¬ 
labic  verbs  have  union-vowels  in  some  or  all  of  their  persons, 
as  in  Latin  also,  have  the  simple  verbs  of  the  consonantal  or 
third  conjugation.  , 

The  union-vowels,  called  also  technically,  in  the  different- 
moods,  the  mood-vowels,  are  in  Sanskrit  a,  in  Greek  e  and 
o,  and  in  Latin  i  and  u.  In  the  conjugation  of  the  con¬ 
tract  verbs  in  Greek  (aw,  ew,  ow),  as  of  the  1st,  2d,  and  4th 
conjugations  in  Latin  ao,  eo,  and  io,  which  are  also  vowel 
conjugations  like  those  in  Greek,  the  union  vowel  is  want¬ 
ing.  The  stems  of  these  verbs  are  all  vowel  stems,  or  stems 
ending  in  a  vowel  ;  and  remain  unchanged  throughout  all 
the  forms  of  the  verb,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  as  in  the 
1st  pers.  pres.  sing,  of  amo,  which  is  for  ama-o,  and  in  the 
tense-stem  of  the  preterite  of  doceo,  as  in  docui  and  doc- 
ucram,  which  are  for  doce-fui  and  doce-fueram.  In  Greek, 
as  the  union- vowel  and  stern-vowel  of  the  contract  verbs, 
coming  into  juxtaposition,  made  an  hiatus  which  could  be 
endured  only  for  some  etymological  or  other  imperative  rea¬ 
son  ;  one  of  the  two  vowels  was  sacrificed  to  the  other ; 

*  Thus  i^ovKfuov,  t0ov\fv€i,  etc.,  analyzed  becomes 

Ausjment.  Verb-stem.  Union-vowel.  Person-ending. 

4  0ov\ev  0  V  {for  ixi). 

i  PovKfv  6  s  (  “  ai). 

4  ^ov\(v  €  w.anting  (  “  ri). 

So  in  Latin,  rego,  in  its  different  person.s,  is  analyzahlc  in  the  same  way,  as 


A’erb-stem. 

Union-vowel. 

Person-ending. 

2nd  pers;  Sing. 

reg 

i 

s  (for  si). 

,3rd  “ 

reg 

i 

t  (  »  ti). 

3rd  “ 

reg 

a 

nt  (  “  nti). 
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sometimes  the  union-vowel  to  the  stem-vowel,  and  some¬ 
times  the  latter  to  the  former.  In  rtpcl  oy,  rifjLoy^  rLpd-eL-<i,  ti- 
pa<;,  TLfjbu-eL,  rt/ia,  the  stem-vowel  a  is  preserved,  and  the 
lengthened  union-vowel  et  i  thrown  out ;  but  in  ripd-o-fiev, 
TtfiMpev,  the  stem-vowel  is  sacriliced,  and  the  union-vowel  o 
is  lengthened  into  w.  The  stem-vowel  has,  as  it  of  course 
should  have,  the  greatest  tenacity  of  the  two  when  they  come 
in  conflict ;  and,  except  in  the  subjunctive  mood  and  the  par¬ 
ticipial  forms,  maintains  its  own  precedence  with  gi*eat  uni¬ 
formity.  In  Latin  also,  the  stem-vowels  of  the  three  vowel 
conjugations,  maintain  themselves  firmly  before  the  union- 
vowel;  so  that  it  disappears  entirely  in  them,  except  in  the 
third  pers.  pi.  of  verbs  in  io,  Tre,  of  the  4th  conjugation,  as  in 
audi-u-nt  (for  nti).  Amo,  amas,  amat,  are  accordingly  for 
ama-o,  ama-i-s,  ama-i-t;  so  doceo,  doces,  etc.  are  for  doce-o, 
doce-i-s,  doce-i-t ;  and  audio  is  for  audio,  audi-i-s,  audi-i-t. 

III.  The  consonantal  system  of  the  classical  languages, 
viewed  severally. 

1st  Structurally. 

(1)  Simply.  Consonants  exhibit  a  much  greater  strength 
of  life,  in  passing  from  one  age,  country,  or  language  to  an¬ 
other,  than  vowels,  which  are  of  a  much  weaker  constitu¬ 
tion.  We  have,  indeed,  in  these  two  components  of  syllabi¬ 
cation,  that  same  mixture  of  conservative  and  progressive  or 
of  stable  and  mobile  elements,  which  is  ordained  to  form  the 
steady  equilibrium  of  the  social  state.  The  consonants  or 
conservatives  are  more  perpendicular  in  their  form,  longer- 
rooted,  and  of  greater  rigidity  of  position ;  and,  when  removed, 
are  not  readily  rolled  from  their  place,  but  forcibly  borne 
away ;  while  the  vowels  are  easily  set  in  motion,  one  upon 
the  other,  before  any  strong  phonetic  impulse  to  a  change. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  are  very  much  alike,  in  their  conso¬ 
nantal  systems  ;  the  Latin  and  Gothic  less  so,  and  the  Greek 
and  Gothic  least  of  all. 

The  framework  of  the  consonantal  system  of  all  the  Indo- 


'  The  proi)er  union-vowel  being  e,  it  1ms  been  made  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  pers. 
Sing.  pres,  of  verbs  in  the  active  voice  ei,  hy  way  of  compensation  for  shortening 
tlie  original  person-endings  -cr*,  -ri. 
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Eiirojiean  languages  consists  of  three  great  divisions,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  three  leading  sounds  p,  k,  and  t ;  that  is, 
labials  or  lip-sounds,  gutturals  or  throat-sounds,  and  linguals 
or  tongue-sounds,  of  which  the  lightest  and  most  flexible  is 
t.  Each  of  these  separate  orders  of  consonants  has  other 
cognate  sounds,  that  constitute  a  class  with  it,  as  : 


GREEK. 

LATIN. 

p. 

/3  and 

b,  f,  and  hp. 

K. 

7  [and  X' 

g  and  ch. 

T. 

8  and 

d  and  th. 

Each  of  these  classes  is  subdivided,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  here  stand,  into  smooth,  middle,  and  rough  mutes. 
They  had  also,  in  early  Greek,  and  have  more  or  less  now, 
in  various  languages,  a  breathing  appropriately  belonging  to 
each  class.  These  were,  with  the  labials  the  digamma  F; 
with  the  linguals,  a  ;  and  with  the  gutturals,  the  rough 
breathing,  our  h.  With  the*  linguals  coalesce  also  1,  n,  r; 
and  with  the  labials,  m.  The  three  fundamental  vowels  a, 
i,  u,  almost  agree  themselves,  also,  with  this  classification : 

a  is  a  guttural  vowel ; 

u,  pronounced  as  the  Greek  or  French  u,^  is  a  labial  vowel, 
as  is  also  o  (=  a-|-u)  ;  while 

i  is  a  high  guttural  vowel  compared  with  a,  which  is  a  low 
one. 

There  can,  of  course,  be  no  dental  vowel,  as,  in  order  to  ut¬ 
ter  a  vowel,  the  mouth  must  be  open,  and  no  use  is  made  of 
the  teeth  in  its  enunciation.  The  consonants  may  therefore 
be  thus  grouped : 

GREEK.  LATIN. 

Palatals,  k,  7,  y.  c,  g,  ch. 

Dentals,  h,  r,  i;,  p,  a.  d,  t,  th,  1,  n,  r,  s. 

Labials,  tt,  </>,  p.  b,  p,  f.  ph,  m. 


*  The  French  u  may  be  at  once  ri'^htly  pronounced  by  fixing  the  mouth  as  if 
going  to  whistle,  or  as  wlien  pouting  or  kissing,  and  while  keeping  it  in  that 
position  saying  e.  It  is  accordingly  sometimes  called  the  pouting  vowel. 
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Of  the  three  great  classes  of  consonantal  sounds,  the  lin- 
guals  are  the  most  light  and  flexible,  and  the  gutturals  the 
most  hard  and  heavy ;  so  that  the  labials  are  intermediate 
between  them  both,  in  ease  of  utterance  and  in  degree  of 
syllabic  effect  or  weight.  The  k-soiinds,  accordingly,  occu¬ 
py  the  highest  point  of  the  consonantal  scale  for  force  ;  and 
the  t-  and  p-sounds  may  be  viewed  as  successive  reductions 
of  vocal  force. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  consonantal  elements  of  words 
form  the  groundwork  of  language,  and  the  vowel-sounds  its 
superficial  coloring ;  and  also  that  the  Sanskrit  is  the  most 
simple  of  all  languages,  in  its  vowel-system ;  its  great  all- 
prevailing  vowel  being  a,  to  which  however  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  in  their  greater  sensitiveness  to  conso¬ 
nantal  influences  of  all  sorts,  respond  at  various  times  with 
the  whole  scale  of  vowel-sounds.  Although,  therefore,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  number  of  its  consonants,  the  Sanskrit  is  very 
copious,  yet  from  the  great  prevalence  of  the  a-sound  in  all  its 
forms,  it  is  poorer  in  the  elements  of  phonetic  beauty  than  any 
other  language  of  the  same  family.  Like  tunes  that  must  be 
all  played  upon  an  instrument  of  only  one  string,  its  conso¬ 
nantal  effects  can  be  developed  in  only  one  limited  direction. 

As,  in  diphthongal  combinations,  there  is  a  stable  ele¬ 
ment  in  union  with  one  mobile,  so,  in  consonantal  mixtures, 
there  occurs  a  similar  difference  of  firm  and  weak,  or  of  fixed 
and  incidental.  Thus  the  semivowels  {\,  v,  p,  a)  are  so 
feeble,  as  their  name  indicates,  as  to  be  midway  in  strength 
between  consonants  and  vowels,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
to  have  less  mechanical  weight  than  the  other  consonants. 
The  semivowels,  like  the  vowels,  can  be  uttered  continu¬ 
ously,  so  long  as  the  breath  can  be  expired  ;  while  the  mutes 
are  capable,  in  themselves  alone,  of  only  one  definite  explo¬ 
sive  utterance. 

The  lightest  of  all  the  consonants  in  mechanical  weight, 
the  most  bodiless  in  sound,  are  j  and  h.  In  Sanskrit,  j  is 
so  weak  that  it  occurs  even  initially  after  n  and  m.  Next 
in  lightness  of  vocal  substance  are  r  and  1,  and  in  this  or¬ 
der.  They  readily  change,  in  different  languages,  into  each 
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other,  as  do  likewise  r  and  s  in  Latin  ;  and  other  letters 
also  drop,  Ironi  weakness,  into  them  ;  while,  contrarily,  no 
tendency  appears,  anywhere,  to  rise  or  harden  into  them. 
As  the  mutes  are  heavier  than  the  semivowels,  the  two  read¬ 
ily  combine  with  each  other,  some  in  one  language  and  oth¬ 
ers  in  another ;  while  in  Sanskrit,  where  scarcely  any  conso¬ 
nantal  combination  seems  impossible,  they  are  all  of  them, 
or  nearly  all,  found  in  conjunction  in  initial  syllables,  as  tn, 
tm,  ts,  tsn,  mm,  ml,  hm,  hi,  ddh,  dbh,  rdr,  rtsn. 

There  are,  strictly,  but  two  simple  nasals,  m  and  n  ;  but 
in  Sanskrit,  by  assimilation  with  other  letters  combined  with 
them,  a  fivefold  variety  of  nasals  has  been  created.  Of  these 
m,  the  labial  nasal,  is  stronger  in  mechanical  force  than  n, 
the  dental  nasal.  We  find  accordingly  in  (Treek,  when  the 
two  occur  together,  as  they  do  even  initially,  p  preceding 
the  as  a  stalF  upon  which  it  may  lean,  as  in  pvdopat  and 
its  derivatives,  and  also  pviov  and  pvoo^.  In  Latin  no  con¬ 
sonant  can  precede  a  nasal  in  the  same  syllable,  except  g ; 
and  this  occurs  only  before  n,  as  in  gnarus  and  gnosco,  the 
archaic  form  of  nosco  (cf.  •yiyvdiaKw').  The  compound  na¬ 
sal  ng  (as  in  our  word  anger),  is  found  abundantly  in  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  as  in  German  and  English ;  as  in  dyyeko<; 
and  longus. 

(2)  In  combination.  The  modes  of  consonantal  combi¬ 
nation  arc  threefold  : 

§  1.  The  concurrence  of  any  two  different  consonants. 

§  2.  The  duplication  or  gemination  of  the  same  consonant. 

§  3.  The  union  of  two  consonants  into  one  compound 
sound,  as  i/r  (TT-j-o-),  ^  (/c-f-cr),  ^  (o--|-3).  As  ^  so  abun¬ 
dantly  represents  (in  Greek)  the  Sanskrit  j  and  Latin  j,  it 
is  probable  that  its  sound  was  dsh  or  j. 

Consonants,  blending  into  one  sound,  may  be  compared 
with  those  standing  together  uncornbined,  as  a  diphthong 
compares  with  two  vowels  separated  from  each  other  by  di- 
Ecrcsis,  as  Trats’  with  Trai’?. 

It  is  in  the  first  of  the  three  modes  of  consonantal  combi¬ 
nation  described,  that  the  chief  interest  of  the  investigator 
lies  ;  and  this  in  three  different  directions  : 
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(1)  In  reference  to  the  beginning  of  words. 

(2)  In  reference  to  the  middle  of  words. 

(3)  In  reference  to  the  end  of  words. 

There  will  be  a  double  advantage,  it  is  believed,  not  only 
in  form  but  also  in  fact,  in  surveying  this  part  of  the  subject, 
both  synthetically  arid  analytically. 

First,  synthetically,  or  generally. 

1.  In  the  beginning  of  words. 

Initial  combinations  of  consonants  are  much  more  varied 
and  abundant  in  Greek  than  in  Latin.  Beside  those  to  be 
found  in  Latin,  the  following  also  occur  :  ySS,  as  ySSew ;  8/^, 
hjjiwr} ;  8^,  Bv6<j)o<}  ]  Bp,  Bpdeo ;  Kp,  ;  kvj  kvuco  ;  pv,  pvd ; 

TTV,  TTviyo) ;  TTT,  TTTva) Tp,  Tp/p/o) ;  aiid  tX,  rXdo) ;  and  like¬ 
wise  the  double  consonants  ^  (ac,  7,  and  o-)  and  ^  (o- 
and  8)  as  in  ^ei/09  and  ^da.  In  Latin,  not  only  would  all 
of  the  above  initial  combinations  be  abnormal ;  but  there  is 
also  very  much  less  fondness  for  such  combinations  generally, 
except  when  the  second  letter  is  a  licpiid ;  and  then  the  first  is 
always  one  of  the  labials  (b,  f,  or  p)  or  of  the  gutturals  (c 
or  g),  or  the  letter  s  or  t.  But  never,  as  in  Greek,  can  d 
or  m  be  initial,  and  at  the  same  time  be  followed  imme¬ 
diately  by  another  consonant ;  or  any  letter  come  after  g  or 
t,  in  the  same  initial  syllable,  but  r.  With  1  or  r,  any  con¬ 
sonant  may  be  blended  initially,  except  t  and  d  with  1. 
No  consonant  can  be  douliled,  when  initial,  in  a  word  ;  for 
no  such  duplication  of  a  letter  could  be  made  or  heard, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  vowel,  which  would  at  once 
destroy  the  very  fact  of  its  duplication.  In  some  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  languages,  indeed,  as  the  Spanish,  double  letters  occur 
initially,  as  in  llano,  plain  (Lat.  planus),  and  Have,  a  key 
(clavis) ;  but  the  letter  thus  doubled  to  the  eye,  is  not  also 
double  to  the  ear,  but  a  distinct  letter  by  itself,  or  graphic 
symbol,  for  the  representation  of  what  is  called  the  liquid  1, 
or  ly :  llano  being  pronounced  as  if  written  lyah-no  as  a 
dissyllable. 

2.  In  the  middle  of  words. 

Consonantal  combinations,  in  the  middle  of  words,  are 
more  nearly  the  same  in  style  and  number,  in  the  two  Ian- 
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gua^es,  than  in  the  beginning;  although  the  range  of  the 
Greek  is  wider  also  here  than  that  of  the  Latin.  Thus  d 
and  r,  while  frequently  meeting  in  Greek,  in  the  middle  of  a 
word,  occur  in  Latin  in  but  two  words,  dodrans  and  quad- 
rans  with  its  derivatives;  and  so  bl,  cl,  gl,  and  Id,  and  cn 
never  occur  in  pure  Latin  forms,  that  are  uncompounded. 
Codes,  a  proper  name,  in  which  cl  occurs  once,  may  be  a 
contraction  for  caecus  oculus,  as  in  poclum  and  saeclum, 
occasional  poetic  forms  for  poculum  and  saeculum  ;  or 
it  may  be  of  other  than  Latin  origin.  Publius,  in  which 
bl  also  occurs  once,  is  a  contraction  for  Populicus,  as  Id 
likewise  in  the  one  word  valde  comes,  by  contraction, 
from  valide.  But  how  often,  in  Greek,  do  we  find  such 
combinations,  in  the  middle  of  words,  as  8yu,  hv,  Kfx,  kv,  tti/, 
T/i.,  TV,  rX,  <r7,  crV>X,  <t[X,  as  in  eBva,  uK/xy'],  6kvo<^^  vtt- 

1/09,  ar/x6<i,  (jidTvr],  ’'dTXa9,  fiicr'yofiai,  Xoto-^09,  eo'^X69,  oafiy. 

The  duplication  of  the  same  letter,  in  the  middle  of  a  word, 
does  not  occur  in  Latin,  on  any  such  scale  as  in  the  Greek. 
The  letters  d,  f,  g,  1,  m,  n,  p,  r,  s,  t  are  indeed  often  thus 
du})licated,  but  almost  always  only  because  of  a  preposi¬ 
tional  prefix,  whose  tirst  letter  is  assimilated  ;  and  when  du¬ 
plication  docs  occur  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  it  never  exists 
in  the  same  syllable.  In  this  particular  the  French  has  de¬ 
parted  widely  from  the  phonetic  law  of  its  parent  tongue ; 
for  in  French,  duplicated  letters  in  the  middle  of  a  word  are 
put  together  in  syllabication  undivided,  with  the  following 
vowel :  thus,  vaisseau  is  spelled  vai-sseau ;  and  fille,  fi-lle. 

(3)  At  the  end  of  words. 

The  Latin  allowed  here  a  far  greater  number  of  conso¬ 
nantal  combinations  than  the  Greek.  In  neither  was  the 
doubling  of  the  same  letter  when  final,  so  common  in  the 
Teutonic  languages,  allowed.  Mel  accordingly  (stem,  mell), 
fel  (stem,  fell),  and  os,  a  bone  (stem,  oss,  Gr.  oark-ov^ 
Sansk.  asthi),  each  gave  up  in  the  nominative,  their  final 
radical  letter  under  the  force  of  this  law.  Of  all  combina¬ 
tions  of  final  letters  in  verb-forms,  that  of  -nt  was  the 
favorite  in  this  language.  In  nouns,  s,  preceded  by  a  liquid 
as  in  mens  and  pars,  or,  itself  compounded  with  a  guttu- 
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ral  and  then  so  preceded,  as  in  arx,  lanx,  etc.,  occurred  quite 
frequently. 

In  Oreek,  the  addition  of  the  gender  sign  cr  caused  at 
once  the  rejection,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  of  the  final  let¬ 
ter  of  the  root,  in  consonantal  stems,  as  in  (stem,  '^iv) 
for  7ra<i  (stem,  iravr)  for  Trai'T?,  Xap.Trd'i  for  XayMTraS?. 

The  most  frequent  of  all  consonantal  combinations,  are 
those  of  mutes  with  liquids  or  with  the  semivowel  s. 

Mutes  combine  with  liquids  on  the  principle  that,  in  the 
beginning  of  words,  the  mutes  must  precede  the  liquids  ; 
while  in  the  middle  ajid  end,  contrarily,  the  liquids  must 
precede  the  mutes;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  elfect,  the 
liquid  must  always  be  in  immediate  connection  with  its  syl¬ 
labic  vowel,  whether  preceding  or  following  it,  as  in  artem 
and  trado.  In  neither  the  Greek  nor  Latin  can  one  of  the 
semivowels  1,  n,  r,  or  the  letter  h  be  combined  vocally,  as 
first  of  the  two  in  the  same  syllabic,  with  any  of  the  mutes. 

Secondly  :  analytically,  or,  particularly. 

I.  The  combination  of  mutes  and  liquids. 

1st.  Mutes  and  liquids  in  the  beginning  of  words. 

1.  1.  In  Greek  and  Latin  we  have  bl,  pi,  fl  gl,  cl, 

(kl),  and  in  Greek  alone  tX  (tXt/to?)  and  ^X  (^Xdtw). 

2.  m.  In  Greek  only,  we  find  Bp  {Bpdeo),  rp  {Tpi]y(o), 

Kp  {KprjTOfi). 

3.  n.  In  Greek  and  Latin  gn  {yud)(TL<;,  gnosco),  and  in 
Greek  kv  {KvdirTw) ;  as  also  dental  and  labial  combinations 
with  V,  as  Bv6(f)0'i,  VVy  (^i/i/ro?),  ttv  {TTvevpa). 

4.  r.  In  both  languages,  the  mutes  generally  are  capable 
of  uniting  initially  with  r. 

The  combinations  with  1  and  r  are  most  abundant. 

2(1.  Xlutcs  and  liquids  in  the  middle  and  end  of  words. 

In  both  Greek  and  liatin  they  occur  abundantly  in  the 
middle  of  words;  where  they  can  stand  between  two  vowels. 

In  Latin,  some  combinations  of  the  kind  are  found,  at  the 
end  of  words,  but  not  in  Greek:  as,  nt  (amant),  It  (vult), 
rt  (fert),  nc  (nunc).  In  union  with  final  s,  the  same  com¬ 
binations  and  quite  a  wide  range  of  others  also  can  be  found, 
in  both  languages,  as  rb  in  urbs,  rc  in  arx,  Ic  in  calx,  nc 
in  lanx,  rt  in  ars,  etc. 
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II.  The  combination  of  different  consonants  with  s. 

1st,  s  can  precede  mutes,  in  the  beginning  and  end  of 
words.  If  it  follows  them,  it  unites  with  them  into  a  double 
consonant. 

(1)  We  find  in  both  Greek  and  Latin,  sp,  st,  sc  (sk),  oc¬ 

curring  initially,  and  each  admitting  an  I  also  in  threefold 
combination  :  like,  for  consonants,  the  triphthongal  combina¬ 
tions  among  vowels  (as  eot,  eat),  sometimes  found  in  Greek. 
The  following  triconsonantal  mixtures  are  found  accordingly 
in  Greek  and  Latin  respectively :  spl  [a7r\dr^-)(yov  and  splen- 
deo)  ;  spr  (spretus) ;  stl  {(rrXeyyU  and  stlcmbus) ;  str  {arrpeov- 
vvfit,  stratus) ;  ski  {a-KXypo^) ;  scr  (scribo) ;  skn  (a-Kviirrco). 
In  the  Greek  we  find  also  a,  in  combination  with  the  aspi¬ 
rates,  as  <7(f),  <7^,  as  in  tr^eyo*?,  a^aStov. 

(2)  In  the  end  of  words,  st,  in  which  the  sibilant  pre¬ 
cedes  the  mute,  occurs  in  Latin  (ast),  but  not  in  Greek. 
With  the  mute  preceding  s,  we  have  in  Greek  a/t  and 
As  for  while  it  represents  crB,  it  never  does  B<;.  In  Latin, 
beside  x  (=  c-f-s  and  g+s),  we  find  also  bs,  as  in  coelebs. 

2d.  The  combination  of  s  with  liquids,  is  of  two  kinds  : 

(1)  In  the  beginning  of  words,  a  can  precede  p  in  Greek, 

as  in  In  suadeo  and  suavis  in  Latin,  we  have  a  pre¬ 

ceding  the  liquid  v-sound. 

(2)  At  the  end  of  words,  in  the  combination  of  s  with  a 
liquid,  the  licpiid  must  precede.  The  only  combinations  of 
this  kind  in  Greek  are  those  in  Xv  and  as  in  a\v  and  eX- 
piv't',  and  in  Latin,  those  in  ns  and  rs,  asin  mons  and  pars. 

III.  The  combination  of  two  mutes. 

This  is  of  more  infrequent  occurrence  than  the  other 
combinations.  The  classes  of  mutes  that  thus  unite  to¬ 
gether,  are  always  either  labials  or  palatals,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  dentals,  on  the  other ;  and  they  must  always 
be  homogeneous,  in  reference  to  being  smooth,  middle, 
or  rough.  The  combinations  of  this  kind,  and  the  only 
ones  that  occur  in  Greek,  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of 
words,  are  the  following :  ^B,  yB,  ttt,  kt,  (f)^,  Of  these, 

yB  occurs  initially  but  in  one  word  and  its  derivatives  in 
Homeric  Greek,  yBov7ro<i.  Not  one  of  these  consonants  can 
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occur  in  Latin,  in  the  beginning  or  end  of  words,  but  only  in 
the  middle;  where  bd,  pt,  and  ct  (kt)  are  to  be  frequently 
found.  Here  too  the  law  of  honiogeneousness  is  in  force,  as 
in  scriptum  (stem,  scrib)  and  rectum  (stem,  reg). 

Harsh  consonantal  combinations  are  not  only  allowable 
in  Sanskrit,  but  even  very  abundant;  while  in  Greek  and 
Latin  they  were  commonly  avoided.  Excepting  the  verb- 
roots  eV-  to  be,  and  ih-  to  see,  in  Greek ;  and  es-  to  be, 
fer-  to  bear,  and  vel-  to  wish,  in  Latin,  no  verb  having  a 
consonantal  stem  can  have  a  person-ending  attached  to  it  in 
any  tense,  without  the  intervention  of  an  union  vowel,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  perfect  passive  in  Greek  ;  where,  when  the  per¬ 
son-ending  is  affixed,  the  final  consonant  of  the  stem  is  mod¬ 
ified,  and  harmonized  euphonically  with  the  initial  conso¬ 
nant  of  the  personal  suffix.  In  Sanskrit,  such  unharmonized 
forms  as  TeTVTrpaL,  rirpi^fiat,  Tre^rXeKfiai,  rerv^^ixai,  would  be 
entirely  proper ;  but  not  in  Greek,  where  they  are  changed 
immediately,  by  the  inexorable  laws  of  phonetic  instinct,  to 
rerofipai,  rerpifipaL,  TreTrXeypai,  and  Tervypai, 

A  syllable  is,  as  the  word  in  its  very  etymology  {aw  and 
Xap^dveo,  to  take  together)  defines  itself  to  be,  the  taking  to¬ 
gether  of  a  consonant  and  a  vowel,  for  the  production  of  one 
whole  united  sound.  Says  Heyse,  quaintly :  “  a  mere  vowel 
forms  a  naked  syllable  :  united  with  a  consonant,  the  sylla¬ 
ble  is  clothed.  When  a  consonant  precedes  the  vowel,  the 
syllable  :«  open,  and  closed  when  it  follows;  while,  when 
having  a  consonant  both  before  and  after  it,  it  is  enclosed.” 
Syllables,  alone  or  in  combination,  form  all  the  varieties  and 
uses  of  words.  In  every  language,  words  can  end  in  vow¬ 
els.  As  for  consonants,  the  liquids  and  s  can  freely  stand 
at  the  end  of  words  ;  and,  in  a  few  words,  b,  c,  d,  and  t,  as 
in  the  prepositions,  are  found  as  final  letters.  In  Greek, 
only  a  and  the  liquids  v  and  p  are  fomid,  except  k  in  a 
few  particles. 

THE  SANSKRIT  CONSONANTAL  SYSTEM. 

In  Sanskrit,  the  consonants  are  arranged  according  to  the 
organs  used  in  uttering  them,  into  five  classes.  A  |sixth 
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class  is  adopted  to  include  the  semivowels,  and  a  seventh, 
the  sibilants  and  h.  In  the  first  five  classes,  the  single  letters 
are  so  arranged,  that  the  first  are  the  hard,  the  medials  and 
their  aspirates  ;  and  next,  the  soft,  the  medials  and  th(‘ir 
aspirates;  each  class  being  completed  by  its  nasal.  TIk' 
nasals  belong,  like  the  vowels  and  semivowels,  to  the  soft, 
and  the  sibilants  to  the  hard.  Every  medial  letter  has  its 
corresponding  aspirate.  The  aspirates  are  pronounced,  with 
a  clearly  audible  h,  and  are  easily  exchanged  with  each 
other,  as  in  bahr  and  dhar,  to  bear,  and  also  haii  and  dhan, 
to  kill. 

llefore,  however,  enumerating  the  different  classes  of  con¬ 
sonants  in  Sanskrit,  in  reference  especially  to  their  corre- 
sjiondents  in  (Ireek  and  Latin,  it  will  be  well  to  consider 
carefully  a  synopsis  of  the  general  consonantal  system  of  the 
Indo-fhiropean  languages,  prepared  by  Ileyse,  who  is  not 
only  one  of  the  latest  writers  on  |)honetics,  but  also  one  of 
the  best,  on  those  parts  of  the  science  which  he  touches.  It 
is  designed  to  be  a  complete  view  of  the  true  consonantal 
system,  on  which,  in  various  degrees,  the  dilferent  languages 
of  the  Indo-Enropean  family  are  formed  ;  no  one  of  them 
exhibiting  the  whole  of  it ;  but,  as  in  the  stratified  records  of 
geology,  the  ))arts  of  the  system  are  furnished,  each  in  their 
appropriate  place,  from  different  directions. 


A.  Continuous  sounds. 


I.  llreath-sounds.  Lip-sounds. 

Teeth-sound 

s.  Roof- 

or,  breathings  and  sibilants  : 

[sounds. 

incomplete  articulation,  f. 

sharp  s. 

ch. 

expressed  by  breathing. 

II.  Voice  sounds, 

or  intonated  consonants. 

1st,  Ilalf-vowcls  :  v, 

incomplete  articulation, 
expressed  by  the  voice. 

2d,  Liquids : 
complete  articulation, 
expressed  by  the  voice; 

VoL.  XVI.  No.  G4.  G1 
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Lip-sounds.  Teeth-sounds.  Roof- 

[sounds. 

as  (2)  made  by  the  nose,  nasals ;  m,  bi,  ng  ; 

as  (1)  made  by  the  mouth,  orals;  1,  r; 

B.  Explosive  sounds. 

TT.  silent  or  paralyzed  sounds 

Mutes  :  complete  articulation,  with 
accompanying  breath. 

(1)  With  the  soft  breathing. 

(a)  weak  (middle)  :  b,  d,  g. 

(b)  hard  (smooth)  :  p,  t,  k. 

(2)  With  the  rough  breathing. 

Aspirates : 

(a)  weak,  bh,  dh,  gh. 

(b)  hard,  ph  th  (^),  kh  (x). 

All  the  above  consonants  are  pure  or  simple.  The  entire 
system  is  developed  in  no  one,  by  itself,  of  the  old  or  new 
European  languages  ;  but  to  the  fullest  degree  in  the  San¬ 
skrit. 

1  Rapp  distintruislios  the  nasals  and  litpiids  as  consonants,  which  draw  in  the 
breath  or  at  least  liohl  it  hack,  while  the  others  drive  it  forth. 

[To  he  continued.] 

Note.  —  In  the  Article  on  the  Indo-European  langu.a'res,  and  also  that  on  the 
Science  of  Etymolofry,  some  mistakes  occurred  in  printiny:,  to  wliich  attention 
is  here  called  for  their  correction.  On  pay;e  709  (18.')7),  line  8,  “or  a  smooth 
mute,”  etc  ,  should  read  on,  etc.  On  page  111  (IS.'iS),  “from  the  root  sir,''  should 
read  slu,  etc.  On  page  114,  in  note,  “as  in  sarstro  mi,”  should  read  nirstro  mi. 
On  page  120,  iritli,"  in  a  line  with  Sansk.  vash,  Or.  edxfor^at,  etc.,  should  he 
wish.  Ob  page  126,  “Mot  greatest  possible  amount  of  good,  etc  ,  should  reiul  the 
greatest,  etc.  On  page  401,  in  the  Science  of  Etymology,  roirrspondencics  should 
he  corresjwndences.  On  page  402,  “  great  people  and  languages,”  should  he  peo- 
p/es,  etc.  Also,  “,//m  aesthetical,”  should  he  yfac,  etc.  On  page  410,  “Diver¬ 
sions  of  Perley,”  should  he  of  Parley.  On  j)age  420,  make  sperialities,"  sj)ccial- 
ties.  On  page  427,  in  French  column,  make  “  jowg,”  joag.  On  page  428,  in 
Sanskrit  column,  make  “haasas,”  hans.as.  On  page  443,  make  “sweet  hells 
though  heard  far  off,”  etc.,  irhen  heard,  etc. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  ATONEMENT,  A  SATISFACTION  FOR  THE  ETHICAL  NA¬ 
TURE  OF  BOTH  GOD  AND  MAN. 

BY  rUOF.  WILLIAM  O.  T.  SIIEI)1>,  ANDOVER. 

It  is  a  very  imj)ortaiit  question  whether,  in  tlie  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  man  with  God,  the  change  of  feeling  and  relation¬ 
ship  that  confessedly  occurs  between  the  jiarties,  is  solely 
upon  the  side  of  man,  or  whether  that  method  which  pro¬ 
poses  to  bring  about  peace  and  harmony  between  the  sinner 
and  his  .Judge,  contains  a  provision  that  refers  immediately 
to  the  being  and  ethical  nature  of  God.  Is  the  Divine  Es¬ 
sence  absolutely  passive,  and  entirely  unaffected  by  the  pro¬ 
pitiatory  death  of  Christ,  and  is  all  the  movement  and  affec- 
tioii  that  occurs  confined  to  human  nature;  or  is  there  in  the 
Godhead  itself,  by  virtue  of  its  essential  nature  and  quality, 
something  that  requires  a  judicial  satisfaction  for  sin,  and 
which  when  satisfied  jiroduces  the  specific  sense  of  satisfac¬ 
tion,  or,  to  use  a  Biblical  term,  of  “  propitiation,”  in  the 
Deity  himself?  In  short,  is  the  reconciliation  of  man  with 
God  merely  and  wholly  subjective,  an  occurrence  in  the  hu¬ 
man  soul  but  no  real  event  and  fact  in  the  Divine  Mind  ? 
Is  the  sinner  merely  reconciled  to  God,  God  remaining  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  towards  him  that  He  is  irrespective  of  the 
work  of  Christ,  and  antecedent  to  his  appropriation  of  that 
work  ;  or  does  God  first,  by  and  through  a  judicial  infliction, 
of  his  own  providing  and  his  own  enduring  in  the  person 
of  the  Son,  —  Himself  the  judge.  Himself  the  priest.  Him¬ 
self  the  sacrifice,^  —  conciliate  his  own  holy  justice  towards 

1  The  Cliristian  doctrine  of  Atonement  has  never  been  stated  more  densely 
and  comprehensively  than  in  the  words  oi  John  lIWsW,  one  of  the  forerunners  of 
the  Reformation;  “Ipse  Dcus,  ipse  sacerdos,  ipse  hostia,  pro  se,  de  se,  sihi  sati-- 
fecit.  —  De  antsis  inraniutlonis,  c.  17.  Paseal  makes  a  similar  statement  among 
his  fragmentary  reflections ;  “  Agnus  occisus  est  ah  originc  mundi.  The  judge, 
the  sacrifice.” —  Thoughts,  London  ed.  by  I’earce,  p.  255. 
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the  guilty,  and  thereby  lay  the  foundation  for  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  reconciliation  in  the  penitent? 

The  phraseology  of  scripture  teaches,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  the  transaction  of  reconciliation  is  not  contincd  exclu¬ 
sively  to  human  nature.  We  are  told,  for  example,  by  the 
apostle  John,  that  “Jesus  Christ  the  righteous  is  i\\G  propiti¬ 
ation  for  our  sins.”^  Propitiation  is  the  strong  word  em¬ 
ployed  to  denote  the  real  nature  of  Christ’s  work  by  that 
mild  and  loving  apostle  whose  intuition  of  Christianity  some 
Biblical  critics  would  array  against  that  of  Paul,  and  in 
whose  writings  they  profess  to  find  only  the  doctrine  of 
spiritual  life  and  sanctification,  and  not  that  of  ex|)ia- 
tion  and  justification.  But  this  term  certainly  implies 
two  parties,  —  an  ofi’ending  and  an  ofiended  one.  “A 
mediator,”  argues  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
“is  not  a  mediator  of  one;”  that  is,  in  order  to  mediation, 
there  must-be  two  persons  between  whom  to  inediate.  In 
like  manner,  propitiation  im|)lies  that  one  Ix'ing  has  wak¬ 
ened  the  just  displeasure  of  another  being,  and  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  needs  to  be  placated  by  some  valid  and  satisfactory 
method.  Propitiation,  therefore,  —  an  idea  that  weaves  the 
warp  and  weaves  the  woof  of  the  entire  scriptures,  —  if  it  has 
any  solid  signification,  looks  Godward.s  God,  and  not  man, 
is  the  party  primarily  offended  by  sin.  It  is  his  nature  which 
requires  the  propitiatory  sacrifice,  and  he  himself  provides  it. 

‘  1  John  2:2. 

Tliis  is  very  apparent  when  we  analyze  those  words  in  ditlerent  lanjrua'res 
which  hrin^  to  view  the  relation  of  sinful  man  to  tlic  Snprcinc  IJeing.  The  pri¬ 
mary  mcanin"  always  implies  that  the  /A/V//  is  disj)lacent,  and  it  is  only  the  sec¬ 
ondary  sijfii ideation  that  refers  to  the  creature.  The  word  l\d(THo/xai.  for  exam¬ 
ple.  in  Homer,  is  always  ohjeetivc  in  its  si<;nification  when  apjdied  to  tlie  gods. 
’l\d(TKf(r^at  df6i^  primarily  means  to  appease  God.  to  ])roduce  a  favorable  feeling 
or  affection  in  God.  and  then  in  a  secondary  sense  to  reconcile  oneself  to  him,  to 
attain  a  i)caccfnl  feeling  subjectively.  —  The  Saxon  hot  (whence  the  modern 
l)00t)  signifies  a  compensation  paid  to  an  injured  party,  a  redressing,  recompense, 
amen  is,  satisfaction,  offering;  then  a  remedy,  or  cure,  effected  by  such  compen¬ 
sation;  and  lastly  a  repentance,  renewing,  restoring  wrought  out  by  means  of 
boot  or  satisfaction  given.  In  this  way  repentance  is  inseparable  from  atone¬ 
ment ;  and  its  genuineness  is  evinced  by  the  cordiality  with  which  judicial  satis¬ 
faction  is  rendered,  if  it  can  be,  or  appropriated  as  rendered  by  a  substitute,  in 
ease  it  cannot  be. 
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“  Since  in  his  crucifixion,”  says  John  Howe,  “  Christ  was  a 
sacrifice,  that  is,  was  placatory  and  reconciling,  and  since 
reconciliations  are  always  mutual,  of  both  the  contending 
parties  to  one  another,  it  must  have  the  proper  influence  of 
a  .sacrifice  immediately  upon  both,  and  as  well  mollify  men’s 
hearts  towards  God,  as  procure  that  he  should  express  favor¬ 
able  inclinations  towards  thcmr  ^ 

Another  very  pointed  scripture  text,  from  which  we  can¬ 
not  deduce  anything  but  the  doctrine  of  a  real  satisfaction  of 
the  Divine  Nature  by  the  work  of  Christ,  is  the  declaration 
of  Paul,  that  “  if  while  we  were  yet  [impenitent]  sinners 
Christ  died  for  us,  much  more,  then,  being  now  justified  by 
his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  ivrath  through  him.”- 
Whose  wrath  is  this,  from  which,  the  apostle  teaches,  we  are 
saved  by  the  propitiatory  death  of  Christ?  Is  it  the  wrath  of 
man,  and  not  the  wrath  of  God  ?  Most  certainly  it  is  not 
from  that  selfish  and  wicked  passion  in  the  human  heart, 
which  we  most  commonly  associate  with  the  term  ang-er,  that 
we  are  delivered  by  the  blood  of  redem|)tion.  But  may  it 
not  be  our  own  moral  indignation  merchj,  and  not  that  of 
our  Creator  and  Judge,  to  which  the  apostle  refers?  May 
not  the  appeasing  elfect  of  Christ’s  blood  of  expiation  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  human  conscience  solely,  and  there  be  no  actual 
pacification  of  any  attribute  or  feeling  in  the  Deity?  But 
this  is  only  a  part  of  the  truth.  We  do,  indeed,  need  to  be 
saved  from  the  terrible  wrath  and  remorse  of  our  own  con¬ 
sciences  as  they  bite  back  [rernordere)  upon  us  after  the  com¬ 
mission  of  sin,  —  and  of  this  we  shall  speak  in  its  place, — 
but  we  need  primarily  to  be  saved  from  the  judicial  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  that  immaculate  Spiijit,  in  whose  character  and 
ethical  feeling  towards  sin  the  human  conscience  itself  has 
its  eternal  ground  and  authority,  and  of  which  it  is  the  most 
sensitive  index  and  measure. 

The  natural  teaching,  then,  of  these  and  similar  jiassages 
of  scripture  is,  that  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  the  God-man 
renders  propitious'^'’  towards  the  transgressor,  that  particu- 

1  Llvinii  Temple,  Pt.  II.  c.  5.  (Vol.  I.  p.  81.  New  York  Kd.). 

^  Homans  5 ;  8,  9. 

Gl* 
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lar  side  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  that  one  specific  emotion 
of  the  living  God,  which  otherwise  and  without  it  is  displa- 
cent  and  unappeased.  This  atonement  is  a  satisfaction  for 
the  ethical  nature  of  God  as  well  as  man.  This  propitia¬ 
tion  sustains  an  immediate  relation  to  an  attribute  and  qual¬ 
ity  in  the  Divine  Essence,  and  exerts  a  specific  influence  up¬ 
on  it.  By  it  God’s  holy  justice  and  moral  anger  against  sin 
are  conciliated  to  guilty  man,  that  man’s  remorseful  con¬ 
science  may,  as  a  consequence  of  this  pacification  in  the  Di¬ 
vine  Essence,  experience  the  peace  that  passeth  all  under¬ 
standing.  It  will  therefore  be  the  purpose  of  this  Article  to 
evince  that  the  piacular  work  of  the  incarnate  Deity  sustains 
relations  to  both  the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man  ; 
and  more  particularly  to  show  that  the  pacification  of  the 
human  conscience  itself  is  possible  only  in  case  there  has 
been  an  antecedent  propitiation  and  satisfaction  of  that  side 
of  the  Divine  Nature  which  is  the  deep  and  eternal  ground 
of  conscience. 

Before  commencing  the  discussion,  we  would  in  the  very 
outset  guard  against  a  misconception,  which  almost  uni¬ 
formly  arises  in  a  certain  class  of  minds,  and  which  is  not 
only  incompatible  with  any  just  understanding  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  atonement,  but  prevents  even  a  dispassionate  and 
candid  attention  to  it.  When  it  is  asserted  that  “  God  re- 
, quires  to  be  propitiated,”  and  that  “his  wrath  needs  to  be 
averted  by  a  judicial  infliction  u|)on  the  sinner’s  substitute,” 
the  image  immediately  arises  before  such  minds,  of  an  en¬ 
raged  and  ugly  demon  whose  wrath  is  irron^^  and  who  must 
be  pacified  by  some  other  being  than  himself.  Such  minds 
labor  under  a  two-fold  error,  of  which  they  ought  to  be  disa¬ 
bused.  Their  first  fatal  misconception  is,  that  the  Divine 
anger  is  selfish  and  vindictive,  instead  of  just  and  vindica¬ 
tive  of  law.  And  their  second  consists  in  their  assumption 
that  the  placation  issues  from  some  other  source  than  the  of¬ 
fended  One  himself.  Assuming  as  they  do  that  anger  in 
God  is  illegitimate,  the  attribution  of  this  emotion  to  him, 
of  course  undeifies  him.  And  assuming,  still  further,  that 
wrath  against  the  sinner’s  sin^  cannot  exist  at  the  same  in- 
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stant  with  compassion  towards  the  sinner’s  they  find  no 
pity  in  the  Deity  as  thus  defined.  His  sole  emotion  must  be 
that  of  wrath,  because,  as  they  imagine,  He  can  have  but 
one  feeling  at  a  time,  and  therefore  the  creature  who  has  in¬ 
curred  God’s  displeasure,  must  look  elsewhere  than  to  God 
for  the  source  of  hope  and  peace. 

Now  this  whole  view  overlooks  the  complex  nature,  the 
infinite  plenitude,  of  the  Godhead.  For  at  the  very  instant 
when  the  immaculate  holiness  of  God  is  burning  with  in¬ 
tensity,  and  reacting  by  an  organic  recoil  against  sin,^  the 
infinite  pity  of  God  is  yearning  with  a  fathomless  desire  to 
save  the  transgressor  from  the  effects  of  this  very  displeasure. 
The  emotion  of  anger  against  sin  is  constitutional  to  the 
Deity,  and  is  irrepressible  at  the  sight  of  sin.  But  this  is 
entirely  compatible  with  the  existence  and  exercise  of  an¬ 
other  and  opposite  feeling,  at  the  very  same  moment,  in 
reference,  not  indeed  to  the  sin  but  to  the  soul  of  the  sinner.’* 
Mercy  and  truth  meet  toy,  ether^  righteousness  and  peace  kiss 
each  other,  in  the  Divine  Essence  ;  and  it  is  a  mutilated  and 
meagre  conception  of  the  Godhead  that  can  grasp  but  one  of 
these  opposites  at  once.  Even  within  the  narrow  and  imper¬ 
fect  sphere  of  human  life  there  may  be,  and  were  man  holier, 
there  often  would  be,  the  most  holy  and  unselfish  indignation 
at  wrong  doing,  united  with  the  utmost  readiness  to  suffer 
and  die  if  need  be  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  wrong  doer. 


*  Tlie  inspired  words  that  express  the  emotion  of  displaccncy  in  the  Divine 
Bein<;  are  startliii"  from  their  energy  and  vivi  Iness.  The  primary  sensuous 
moaning,  or  the  visual  image  called  up  hy  them,  illustrates  this.  The  verb  C? t , 
emi»loyed  in  I’s  7  ;  11,  signilies  to  foam  at  the  mouth;  the  verb  means  to 
cut  up,  or  break  up,  into  pieces;  the  verb  signifies  to  breathe  hard  through 
the  distended  nostrils;  etc. 

The  two  emotions  of  which  we  are  speaking,  are  clearly  discriminated  from 
each  other  by  the  fact  that  one  of  them  is  constitutional,  and  the  other  voluntary. 
The  Divine  wratli  {opy))  Qeov,  Korn.  1  ;  18)  issues  from  the  necessary  antagonism 
between  tlic  pure  essence  of  tbe  Godhead,  and  moral  evil.  It  is,  therefore,  natu- 
r.al,  organic,  necessary,  and  eternal  The  logical  idea  of  the  Holy  implies  it. 
Hut  the  love  of  benevolence,  or  the  Divine  compassion,  issues  from  the  voluntary 
disposition  of  God,  —  from  his  heart  and  affections.  It  is  good-rc///.  It  is,  con. 
scqncntly,  easy  to  sec  that  the  existence  of  the  constitutional  emotion  is  perfectly 
compatible  witli  that  of  the  voluntary,  in  one  and  the  same  being,  and  at  one 
and  the  same  moment. 
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Such  being  the  actual  relation  of  indignation  to  compas¬ 
sion  in  the  Divine  Essence,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  God  himself 
that  propitiates  himself  to  the  transgressor.  In  the  incarnate 
person  of  the  Son,  God  voluntarily  endures  the  weight  of  his 
own  judicial  displeasure,  in  order  that  the  real  criminal  may 
be  spared.  The  Divine  compassion  itself  bears  the  inflic¬ 
tions  of  the  Divine  indignation,  in  the  place  of  the  transgres¬ 
sor.*  That  ethical  emotion  in  the  being  of  God,  which  from 
the  nature  and  necessity  of  the  case  is  incensed  against  sin, 
God  himself  j)lacates  by  a  personal  self-sacrifice  that  inures 
to  the  benefit  of  the  creature.  The  “  propitiation  ”  spoken  of 
by  the  apostle  John  is,  therefore,  no  oblation  ab  extra.,  no  de¬ 
vice  of  a  third  party,  or  even  of  man  himself,  to  render  God 
placable  towards  man.  It  is  wholly  ab  intra,  a  5c//'-ol)lation 
upon  the  part  of  Deity  itself,  by  which  to  satisfy  those 
immanent  and  eternal  imperatives  of  the  Divine  Nature 
which  without  it  must  find  their  satisfaction  in  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  transgressor,  or  else  be  outraged.  Neither  does 
the  purpose  to  employ  this  method  of  salvation,  to  provide 
this  satisfaction  of  ethical  and  judicial  claims,  originate  out¬ 
side  of  the  Divine  Nature.  God  is  inherently  willing  to  for¬ 
give  ;  and  there  is  no  proof  of  this  so  strong  as  the  fact,  that 
he  does  not  shrink  from  this  amazing  A'c^-sacrifice  which 
forgiveness  necessitates.  The  desire  to  save  his  transgres¬ 
sing  and  guilty  creature  wells  up  and  ovcrllows  from  the 
depths  of  his  own  compassionate  heart,  and  needs  no  solicit¬ 
ing  or  prompting  from  without.  Side  by  side  in  the  God¬ 
head,  then,  there  dwell  the  impulse  to  punish  and  the  desire 
to  pardon;  but  the  desire  to  pardon  is  realized  in  act,  by 
carrying  out  the  impulse  to  punish,  not  indeed  upon  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  criminal,  but  upon  that  of  his  substitute.  And 
the  substitute  is  the  Punisher  Himself!  Side  by  side  in  the 

'  III  all  these  statements  we  would  be  understood  as  making  them  in  harmony 
with,  and  subject  to,  all  the  limitations  of  the  Catholic  doct'ine  of  the  two  na¬ 
tures  in  the  one  I’erson  of  Christ.  The  Divine  JJature,  in  itself,  is  impassible  ; 
hut  we  have  scriptural  warrant  in  Acts  20;  28,  for  saying  that  God  incarnate,  or 
the  God-\Ian,  is  passible,  and  sutfers  and  dies.  Hence,  while  there  can  be  no 
transfer  of  predicates  from  one  nature  to  the  other,  the  predicates  of  both  natures 
alike  belong  to  the  Person,  and  that  Person  is  God  as  well  as  man. 
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Godhead  there  reside  the  emotion  of  moral  wrath  and  the 
feeling  of  pity  ;  but  the  feeling  of  pity  is  manifested,  not  by 
denying,  but  by  asserting,  the  entire  legitimacy  of  the  emo¬ 
tion  of  moral  wrath,  and  “propitiating”  its  holy  ijitensity 
by  a  sutiicient  oblation.  And  that  oblation  is  incarnate  De¬ 
ity  Itself! 

Viewed  from  this  central  point,  and  under  this  focal 
light,  how  impossible  it  is  not  to  recognize  both  love  and 
wrath  in  the  Godhead,^  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  conceive 
of  a  schism  in  the  Divine  Being,  and  separate  his  justice 
from  his  mercy.  It  is  a  real  “propitiation”  of  the  Divine 
anger  against  sin  that  is  etlected,  but  it  is  a  propitiation  that 
is  etlected  by  the  Deity  himself,  out  of  his  own  self-sacrificing 
and  principled  compassion. 

Turning  now  to  the  discussion  of  the  theme  proposed,  the 
first  step  requires  us  to  consider  the  relation  which  the  ethi¬ 
cal  nature  of  man  sustains  to  the  ethical  nature  of  God.  For 
if  both  alike  are  to  be  satisfied  by  one  and  the  same  atoning 
work  of  one  and  the  same  Person,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it 
is  plain  that  there  must  be  some  common  kindredness  and 
sympathy  between  them.  What  then  is  the  actual  relation 
that  exists  between  conscience  in  man  and  the  attribute  of 
justice  in  God?  Do  they  give  di tiering  judgments  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  demerit  of  sin,  and  do  they  require  different 
methods  of  satisfiiction  for  it  ?  Is  the  human  conscience 
clamorous  for  an  atonement,  while  the  Divine  Nature  is 
wholly  indifferent?  Or,  does  the  judicial  .sentiment  in  the 
Deity  demand  the  infliction  of  penalty  upon  crime,  while 
that  of  man  is  opposed  to  such  an  infliction  ?  Is  there,  or  is 
there  not,  an  entire  and  perfect  agreement  between  the  finite 
faculty  and  the  infinite  attribute,  upon  these  points,  so  that 
in  reference  to  sin  and  guilt,  what  God  requires,  man’s  moral 

*  The  inspired  assertion  that  “  God  is  a  con'-umiri"  fire”  (Hch.  12;  29),  is  just 
as  categorical  and  unrjiialified  as  the  inspired  assertion  that  “God  is  love”  (1 
John  4  ;  8),  or  the  ins|)irc<l  a'^sertion  that  “  God  is  li^ht  ”  ( 1  .John  1  ;  5).  Ilenc-c 
it  is  as  inaccurate  to  resolve  all  the  Divine  enimions  into  love,  as  it  would  Ik;  to 
resolve  them  all  into  wrath.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  the  divine  essence  alone,  and 
not  any  one  particular  attrihutc,  that  can  he  lo;rically  reirarded  as  the  unity  in 
which  all  the  characteristic  cjualitics  of  the  Deity  centre  and  inhere. 
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nature  also  insists  upon,  and  what  an  awakened  conscience 
craves,  eternal  Justice  also  demands  ? 

The  moral  reason,  as  containing  for  its  substance  and 
inlay  the  moral  law  of  God,  and  the  conscience  as  the  fac¬ 
ulty  that  testifies  with  respect  to  the  harmony  or  the  hostility 
of  the  will  with  this  law,  —  this  side  of  human  nature  is  a 
part  of  that  “  image  and  likeness  of  God,”  after  which  man 
was  originally  created.  These  faculties  have  to  do  with 
what  is  religious,  ethical,  eternal ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
apostasy  and  corruption  of  man’s  heart  and  will,  they  still 
constitute  a  point  of  connection  and  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  being  of  man  and  the  being  of  God.  The  moral 
reason  and  conscience  are  the  intellectual  media  whereby,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  man  and  his  Maker  are  put  en  rapport. 
When  the  Eternal  Judge  addresses  the  creature  upon  the 
subject  of  religion,  upon  the  duties  which  he  owes,  and  the 
liabilities  under  which  he  stands,  he  speaks  first  of  all,  not  to 
his  imagination,  or  his  taste,  or  his  hostile  heart,  or  his  per¬ 
verse  will,  but  to  his  moral  sense  and  sentiment.  When 
God  begins  the  work  of  conviction,  and  in  order  to  this 
throws  in  an  influence  from  his  own  holy  and  immaculate 
Essence,  He  first  shoots  a  pang  through  this  part  of  man’s 
complex  being.  This,  like  Darien,  is  the  isthmus  of  volcanic 
fire  that  both  divides  and  joins  the  oceans. 

Here,  then,  if  anywhere  in  the  being  of  man,  we  are  to 
look  for  views  of  the  Deity  that  correspond  to  his  real  na¬ 
ture  and  character.  And  here,  in  particular,  we  are  to  find  the 
true  index  of  h\^  judicial  emotions  towards  sin,  and  the  clue  to 
what  his  ethical  nature  and  feeling  demands  in  order  to  its  re¬ 
mission.  We  must  not  ask  the  sinful  heart,  or  the  taste,  or  the 
mere  understanding,  what  God  thinks  of  sin,  and  what  is 
his  feeling  respecting  it.  Upon  these  points  we  must  take 
counsel  of  the  conscience.  For  the  God  of  the  selfish  heart 
is  the  deity  of  sentimentalism ;  the  God  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  the  taste  is  the  beautiful  Grecian  Apollo  ;  the  God 
of  the  understanding  merely  is  the  cold  and  unemotional  ab¬ 
straction  of  the  deist  and  the  pantheist ;  but  the  God  of  the 
conscience  is  the  living  and  holy  God  of  Israel,  —  the  God 
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of  punishments  and  atonements.  This  ethical  part  of  man’s 
being,  then,  has  a  closer  affinity  than  any  other  part  with  the 
Divine  Essence,  and  consequently  its  phenomena,  its  pangs 
and  its  pacification,  have  a  more  intimate  connection  than 
those  of  any  other  of  his  powers,  with  the  processes  of  the 
Eternal  Mind.  This  is  the  finite  contacting  point  in  man 
that  corresponds  with  the  infinite  surface  in  God.  The 
moral  reason  and  conscience,  thus  having  their  counterpart 
and  antithesis  in  the  Deity,  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
indexes  of  him,  and  particularly  of  what  goes  on  in  his 
being  in  relation  to  human  sin  and  guilt.  The  calm  con¬ 
demnation  of  man’s  ethical  nature,  and  the  unselfish  organic 
remorse  of  his  conscience,  which  are  consequent  upon  his 
transgression  of  law,  are  effluences  from  that  Being  whose 
eyes  “  devour  all  iniquity.”  The  righteous  indignation 
into  which  the  judicial  part  of  the  human  soul  is  stirred  by 
sin,  is  the  finite  but  homogeneous  expression  of  that  anger 
against  moral  evil  which  burns  with  an  eternal  intensity  in 
the  purity  of  the  Divine  Essence. 

Hence  it  follows  that  a  careful  examination  of  what  we 
find  in  the  workings  of  this  part  of  the  human  constitution, 
instead  of  deterring,  will  compel  us  to  transfer  in  the  same 
species  to  God,  what  exists  in  man  in  only  a  finite  degree. 
In  other  words,  the  emotion  of  the  human  conscience  to¬ 
wards  sin  will  be  found  to  be  the  same  in  kind  with  the 
emotion  of  God  towards  sin.  The  analysis  must,  indeed,  be 
very  careful.  We  must  eliminate  from  the  indignation  of  the 
moral  sense  all  elements  of  selfish  passion  that  have  become 
mixed  with  it,  owing  to  that  corruption  of  human  nature 
which  prevents  even  as  serious  a  power  as  conscience  from 
working  with  a  perfectly  normal  action.^  We  must  clarify 

'  Trench  remarks  upon  Eph.  4 :  26,  that  “  St.  Paul  is  uot,  as  so  many  under¬ 
stand  him,  condescending  to  human  infirmity,  and  saying,  ‘  Your  auger  shall  not 
he  imputed  to  you  as  a  sin,  if  you  put  it  away  before  nightfall ;  ’  but  rather,  ‘  Be 
ye  angry,  yet  in  this  anger  of  yours  suffer  no  sinful  element  to  mingle ;  ’  there  is 
that  which  may  cleave  even  to  a  righteous  anger,  the  7rapo(>yi<rii6s,  the  irritation, 
the  exasperation,  which  must  be  dismissed  at  once :  that  so.  being  defecated  of 
this  impurcr  element  which  mingled  with  it,  that  only  which  ought  to  remain, 
may  remain.”  —  S;inon>/mes  of  X.  T.,  §  37. 
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remorse  until  the  residuum  left  is  pure  spiritual  wrath  against 
pure  wickedness.  We  must  do  our  utmost,  under  the  illu¬ 
mination  of  divine  truth  and  the  actuation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  have  conscience  do  its  perfect,  unmixed  work ;  and 
then  we  need  not  shrink  from  asserting,  that  this  righteous 
displacency  of  the  moral  sense,  against  the  voluntary  wick¬ 
edness,  is  precisely  the  same  emotion  in  specie  with  the 
wrath  of  God.' 

It  will  aid  us  if  at  this  point  we  direct  attention  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  human  conscience  and  the  human 
heart ;  and  particularly  to  the  difference  between  emotion  in 
conscience  and  emotion  in  the  heart.  The  feelings  and  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  corrupt  human  heart  we  cannot,  in  any  form, 
attribute  to  God.  Envy,  pride,  malice,  shame,  selfish  love, 
and  selfish  hatred,  cannot  possibly  exist  in  that  pure  and 
blessed  Nature.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  are  so  apt  to  shrink 
from  those  portions  of  scripture  which  clothe  the  Deity  with 
indignant  and  condemnatory  feelings,  because  this  class  of 
emotions  are  those  in  and  by  which  the  depravity  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart  is  most  wont  to  display  itself.  But  the  emotion 
of  which  we  are  speaking  is  not  a  passion  of  the  human  heart. 
The  heart  of  man  loves  sin  ;  but  we  arc  describing  remorse, 

*  Ileiice  the  Divine  injunction  in  Ps.  97:18;  “Ye  that  love  the  Lord, //ate 
eril and  in  Rom.  12:  9  :  Ahhor  that  which  is  evil.”  This  pure  and  spiritual 
displacency  towards  moral  evil,  unmi.xed  with  any  elements  of  sinful  and  human 
passion,  is  one  of  the  last  accomplishments  of  the  Cliristian  life.  Hear  the  fol¬ 
lowing  low  and  sad  refrain  from  the  spirit  of  the  intensely  earnest  and  ethical 
Master  of  Rugby,  as  he  muses  under  the  dark  chestnut-trees,  and  Itcside  the  lim¬ 
pid  waters,  ami  beneath  the  cerulean  sky  of  Lake  Como:  “It  is  almost  awful  to 
look  at  the  overwhelming  beauty  around  me,  and  then  think  of  moral  evil ;  it 
seems  as  if  heaven  and  hell,  instead  of  being  separated  by  a  great  gulf  from  one 
another,  w’cre  absolutely  on  each  other’s  contincs,  and  indeed  not  far  from  every 
one  of  us.  Might  the  sense  of  moral  evil  be  as  strong  in  me  as  my  delight  in 
external  beauty ;  for  in  a  deep  sense  of  moral  evil,  more  perhaps  than  in  ani/thinp 
else,  abides  a  savimj  knowledge  of  (Jod  !  It  is  not  so  much  to  admire  moral  good  ; 
that  we  may  do,  and  yet  not  be  ourselves  conformed  to  it ;  but  if  we  really  do 
abhor  that  which  is  evil,  not  the  persons  in  whom  evil  resides,  but  the  evil  that 
dwelleth  in  them,  and  much  more  manifestly  and  certainly  to  our  own  knowl¬ 
edge,  in  our  own  hearts,  —  this  is  to  have  the  feeling  of  (Jod  and  of  Christ,  and 
to  have  our  spirit  in  sympathy  with  the  .sj/irit  of  God.  Alas  !  how  easy  to  see 
this  and  say  it,  —  liow  hard  to  do  it  and  to  feel  it!’’  —  Arnold’s  Life  and  Corres- 
jiondenee.  Appendix  1). 
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which  is  the  wrath  of  the  conscience  ag'ainst  sin.  We  are 
delineating  the  operations  and  processes  of  a  very  different 
part  of  the  human  constitution  from  that  which  is  the 
source  and  seat  of  earthly  passions  and  sinful  emotions.  We 
have  passed  beyond  the  hot  and  passionate  heart  of  man  to 
the  cool  and  silent  judicial  centre  of  his  being;  and  here  we 
find  feelings  and  processes  of  an  altogether  different  and 
higher  order.  Indignation  in  conscience  is  a  totally  dilfer- 
ent  emotion  from  indignation  in  the  heart.  A  man’s  moral 
displeasure  at  his  own  sin  is  an  entirely  different  mental  exer¬ 
cise  from  his  selfish  displeasure  towards  his  neighbor.  The 
former  is  an  ethical  and  impartial  emotion,  totally  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  will  and  affections,  and  called  out  involuntarily 
from  the  conscience  by  the  mere  sheer  contact  between  it  and 
the  heart’s  iniquity.  Hence  a  man  never  condemns  himself 
for  the  existence  of  such  a  species  of  displeasure  within  his 
breast.  He  may  be  angry  in  this  style  and  sin  not.  The 
sun  may  go  down  upon  this  kind  of  wrath.  And  yet  it  is 
not  a  virtue  for  which  he  can  take  credit  to  himself;  for  it  is 
no  product  of  his.  It  is  not  an  emotion  of  his  heart  or  his 
will,  but  is  simply  an  involuntary  and  irrepressible  efllux 
from  his  rational  nature.  He  may  only  give  glory  to  his  Cre¬ 
ator  for  it,  as  the  only  relic  left  him,  in  his  total  alienation  of 
heart  and  will  from  God,  of  his  primitive  and  constitutional 
kindredness  with  the  First  Perfect  and  the  First  Fair. 

Again,  this  judicial  emotion,  this  conscientious  wrath,  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  differs  from  the  selfish  and  partial 
emotions  of  the  human  heart,  in  that  it  is  not  intrinsically 
an  unhappy  feeling.  It  does  not,  like  the  latter,  of  neces¬ 
sity  render  the  being  in  whom  it  exists  miserable.  Envy, 
hatred,  malice,  shame,  pride,  are  each  and  all  of  them  un¬ 
happy  exercises  in  themselves,  as  well  as  in  their  conse¬ 
quences.  They  cannot  exist  in  any  being  without  mental 
suffering.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  moral  displeasure  of  the 
moral  sense.  Whether  this  just  and  legitimate  emotion  be 
a  torment  or  not,  depends  altogether  upon  the  state  of  the 
heart  and  will,  upon  the  moral  character.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  it  causes  unhappiness  in  a  sinful  being,  because  in  this 
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instance  the  emotions  of  the  heart  are  in  antagonism  with 
the  emotion  of  conscience ;  because  the  executive  faculty  is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  judicial  faculty.  But  where  there 
is  no  personal  sin,  both  the  wrath  of  c  .nscience  and  the 
wratii  of  God  are  as  innocuous  as  fire  upoi  asbestos.  Hence 
this  very  same  emotion  of  moral  indig  Jition  and  abhor¬ 
rence  exists  in  an  intense  degree  in  the  awels  and  the  sera¬ 
phim,  but  is  productive  of  no  disquietude*!!  them,  because 
there  is  nothing  evil  in  their  own  character  upon  which  it 
can  wreak  its  force.  There  is  a  perfect  harmony,  within 
them,  between  the  emotio!is  of  the  heart  and  the  judicial 
emotion,  between  the  character  and  the  conscience.  And,  in 
like  manner,  this  same  feeling  of  ethical  displeasure  exists  in 
an  infinite  degree  in  the  being  of  God,  without  disturbing, 
in  the  least,  the  i!ielfable  peace  and  blessedness  of  that  pure 
nature  which  is  the  paradise  andelysium  of  all  who  are  co!i- 
form(?d  to  it.  For  this  judicial  sentiment  is  a  legitimate  one, 
and  nothing  that  is  legitimate  can  be  intri!isically  miserable. 
And  therefore  it  is  that  the  saints  and  the  seraphun,  as  they 
look  down  from  the  crystal  battlements  with  holy!||^hoiTence 
and  indignation  upon  the  sorceries  a!id  !nurders  !^!id  u!i- 
cleanness  of  the  fallen  Babylon,  are  not  distressed  by  their 
emotion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rejoice  with  a  holy  joy  at  the 
final  triumph  of  justice  in  the  universe  of  God,  a!!d  say,  Alle¬ 
luia,  as  the  smoke  of  that  just  torment  rises  uj)  for  ever  a!id 
ever.’  And  therefore  it  is  that  God  himself  carries  eter!!ally, 
in  his  own  blessed  nature,  a  righteous  indignation  agai!!st 
moral  evil,  that  is  no  source  of  disquietude  to  hi!n,  because 
there  is  no  moral  evil  in  him,  nor  to  the  angels  and  sai!)ls 
and  seraphim,  because  there  is  none  in  them;  but  only  to 
those  rebellious  and  wicked  spirits  into  whom  it  does  fall  like 
lightning  from  the  sky. 

1  “And  after  these  thinjjs,  I  heard  a  {jroat  voice  of  much  people  in  lioaven, 
saying,  Alleluia:  Salvation,  and  glory,  and  honor,  and  jiowcr  unto  the  Lord  our 
God  :  for  tnie  (tnd  riy/ileoiis  (ire  his  Jiidijiinuln,  for  he  hath  jiidgeil  the  great  whore 
which  did  corrupt  the  earth  with  her  fornication,  and  hath  avenged  the  blood  of 
his  servants  at  her  hand.  And  again  they  said.  Alleluia;  ami  her  smolce  rose  up 
forcrer  and  ci'er.  And  the  four  and  twenty  elders,  and  the  four  beasts  fell  down, 
and  worshipped  God  that  sat  on  the  throne,  saying,  Amen,  Alleluia." —  liev.  19  : 
1—4. 
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For  if  the  emotion  of  moral  indignation  were  intrinsically 
one  of  unhappiness,  then  the  existence  of  evil  would  be  the 
destruction  of  the  Divine  blessedness  ;  because  God  “  can¬ 
not  look  upon  evil  with  allowance,”  ^  and  yet  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  looking  upon  it.  But  it  is  not  so.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Deity  is  blessed  in  his  displacency  at  that  which  is  vile 
and  hateful.  For  pleasure  is  the  coincidence  between  a 
feeling  and  its  correlated  object.  It  implies  intrinsic  con- 
gruity  and  fitness.  It  would  therefore  be  unhappiness  in 
any  being  to  hate  what  is  lovely,  or  to  love  what  is  hateful ; 
to  be  pleased  with  what  is  wrong,  and  displeased  with  what 
is  right ;  because  the  proper  coincidence  between  the  emo¬ 
tion  and  the  object  would  not  obtain.  But  when  God,  or 
any  being,  hates  what  is  hateful,  and  is  angry  at  that  which 
merits  wnath,  the  true  nature  and  fitness  of  things  is  ob¬ 
served,  and  that  inward  harmony  which  is  the  substance  of 
mental  happiness  is  maintained.  Anger  and  hatred  are  al¬ 
most  indissolubly  connected  in  our  minds  with  mental 
wretchedness,  because  we  behold  their  exercise  only  in  an 
abnormal  and  sinful  sphere.  In  an  apostate  world,  as  such, 
there  is  no  proper  and  fitting  coincidence  between  emotions 
and  their  objects.  A  sinner  hates  holiness,  which  he  ought 
to  love ;  and  loves  sin,  which  he  ought  to  hate.  The  an¬ 
ger  of  his  heart  is  not  legitimate,  but  passionate  and  selfish. 
The  love  of  his  heart  is  illicit ;  and  therefore,  as  it  is  styled 
in  the  scriptures,  is  mere  lust  or  evil  concupiscence  [i'irC^vfjb(a). 
In  a  sinful  world,  as  such,  all  the  true  relations  and  correla¬ 
tions  are  reversed.  Love  and  hatred  are  expended  upon  ex¬ 
actly  the  wrong  objects.  But  when  these  emotions  are  con¬ 
templated  within  the  sphere  of  the  Holy  and  the  Eternal ; 
when  they  are  beheld  in  God,  exercised  only  upon  their  appro¬ 
priate  and  deserving  objects ;  when  the  wrath  falls  only  upon 
the  sin  and  uncleanness  of  hell,  and  burns  up  nothing  but 

'  “  Tliou  art  not  a  God  that  hatli  pleasure  in  wickedness.  Thou  hatest  all 
workers  of  iniquity”  (Ps.  .5:  5,  6).  “  God  is  anpry  with  the  wicked  every  day” 

(Ps.  7:  11).  “Who  may  stand  in  thy  sight  when  once  thou  art  angry”  (Ps. 
76:7)?  “  Wlio  knowcth  the  power  of  thine  anger  ?  Even  according  to  thy  fear 
so  is  tliy  wrath”  (Ps.  90;  11).  “He  that  helievcth  not  the  Son,  shall  not  sec 
life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  ahideth  on  him  ”  (John  3 :  36). 
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filth  in  its  pure  celestial  Hame  ;  the  emotion  is  not  merely  le¬ 
gitimate,  but  beautiful  \C^ith  an  august  beauty,  and  is  no 
source  of  pain  either  to  the  Divine  Mind  or  to  any  minds  in 
sympathy  with  it.  It  is  only  upon  this  principle  that  we  can 
explain  the  blessedness  of  the  Deity,  in  connection  with  his 
omniscience  and  omnipresence.  We  know  that  sin  and  the 
punishment  of  sin  are  ever  before  him.  The  smoke  of  tor¬ 
ment  is  perpetually  rolling  up  in  the  presence  of  the  Omni¬ 
present.  And  yet  he  is  supremely  blessed.  But  he  can  be 
so  only  because  there  is  a  just  and  proper  correlationship  be¬ 
tween  his  wrath  and  the  object  upon  which  it  falls  ;  only  be¬ 
cause  he  condemns  that  which  is  intrinsically  damnable.^ 
The  least  disturbance  of  this  coincidence,  the  slightest  love  for 
the  hateful,  or  hatred  for  the  lovely,  would  indeed  render  God 
a  wretched  being.  But  the  perfect  harmony  of  it  makes  him 
“  God  over  allf  hell  as  well  as  heaven,  “  blessed  forever.”  ^ 
Were  this  ethical  feeling  once  to  be  outraged  by  the 
final  triumph  of  iniquity  over  righteousness ;  were  the  smoke 
of  torment  to  ascend  eternally  from  pure  and  innocent  spirits, 
and  were  the  revelry  of  joy  to  steam  up  everlastingly  from 
the  souls  of  the  vile  and  the  worthless ;  were  the  great  rela¬ 
tions  of  right  and  wrong,  sin  and  penalty,  happiness  and 
misery,  once  to  be  reversed  in  the  universe,  and  under  the 


’  It  is  at  tliis  point  tliat  the  mctapliysical  necessity  of  endless  punishment  ap¬ 
pears.  For  if  sin  be  intrinsically  damnable,  it  is  intrinsically  jninisbalile.  If 
then  the  question  he  asked:  How /on/y  is  it  intrinsically  damnable  and  itunisha- 
ble  ?  there  is  hut  one  answer.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  lojtical  mean  between  no 
punishment  at  all  of  sin  as  an  intrinsic  evil,  and  an  absolute,  that  is,  an  endless 
punishment  of  it. 

It  is  a  standin"  objection  of  infidelity  to  the  Biblical  idea  and  representation 
of  the  Dcit}’,  that  it  conflicts  with  the  natural  intuitions  of  the  human  mind.  It 
is  asserted  that  the  instinctive  sentiments  of  the  soul  repel  the  doctrine  of  an^cr 
against  sin.  The  ethics  of  nature,  say  these  theorizers,  are  contrary  to  the  ethics 
of  scripture  upon  this  point,  and  hence  mankind  must  make  a  choice  between 
the  tw'o.  But  a  careful  study  of  the  most  profound  systems  of  natural  religion 
does  not  corroborate  this  assertion.  Probably  no  mind,  outside  of  the  pale  of 
Christianity,  has  made  a  more  discriminatiiif^  and  truthful  representation  of  the 
natural  sentiments  of  the  human  mind,  than  Aristotle.  But  this  dispassionate 
thinker  asserts  that  “  He  who  feels  anger  on  proper  occasions,  at  proper  persons, 
and  in  a  projier  manner,  and  for  a  proper  length  of  time,  is  an  object  of  praise.” 
—  Nicoinachean  Ethics,  Book  IV.  c. 
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government,  of  God,  then  indeed  this  (jnick  sense  of  justiee, 
and  this  holy  indignation  at  sin,  would  he  a  grief  and  a  sor¬ 
row  to  its  possessor.  And  tlierefore  it  is,  that,  in  all  the  Di¬ 
vine  administration,  and  in  the  entire  j)lan  of  redemption,  the 
utmost  possible  pains  is  taken  to  justify,  and  legitimate,  and 
satisfy  this  judicial  sentiment,  and  to  see  that  its  demands 
are  fully  met. 

There  must  be  this  correspondence  between  the  judicial  na¬ 
ture  of  man  and  the  judicial  nature  of  God,  or  religion  is  iiri- 
possible.  How  can  man  even  know  what  is  meant  by  justice 
in  the  Deity,  if  there  is  absolutely  nothing  of  the  same  species 
in  his  own  rational  constitution,  which,  if  realized  in  his  own 
character  as  it  is  in  that  of  God,  would  make  him  just  as  God 
is  just  ?  IIow  can  he  know  what  is  meant  by  moral  per¬ 
fection  in  God,  if  in  his  own  rational  spirit  there  is  absolutely 
no  ideal  of  moral  excellence,  whi(;h  if  realized  in  himself  as 
it  is  in  the  Creator,  would  make  him  excellent  as  he  is  excel¬ 
lent  ?  Without  some  mental  correspondent,  to  which  to  ap¬ 
peal  and  commend  themselves,  the  teachings  of  revelation 
could  not  be  apprehended.  A  body  of  knowledge  alone  is 
not  the  whole  ;  there  must  be  an  inlet  for  it,  an  organ  of  aj)- 
})rchcnsion.  But  if  there  is  no  such  particular  part  of  the 
human  constitution  as  has  been  described,  and  these  calm 
judgments  of  the  moral  sense,  and  this  righteous  displeasure 
of  the  conscience,  are  to  be  put  upon  a  level  with  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  fancy  and  imagination,  or  the  sidtish  passions  of 
the  human  heart,  then  there  is  no  point  of  contact  and  com¬ 
munication  between  the  nature  of  man  and  the  being  of  God. 
There  is  no  part  of  his  own  complex  being  upon  which  man 
may  fall  back,  with  the  certainty  of  not  being  mistaken  in 
judgments  of  ethics  and  religion.  Both  anchor  and  anchor¬ 
ing-ground  are  gone,  and  he  is  afloat  upon  the  boundless, 
starless  ocean  of  ignorance  and  scepticism.  Even  if  revela¬ 
tions  are  made,  they  cannot  enter  his  mind.  There  is  no 
contacting  surface  through  which  they  can  approach  and 
take  hold  of  his  being.  'L'h<;y  cannot  be  s(umi  to  be  what 
they  really  are,  the  absolute  truth  of  God,  because  there  is  no 
eye  with  which  to  see  them. 
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Assuming,  then,  that  there  is  this  correspondence  and  cor- 
relationship  between  the  moral  constitution  of  man  and  the 
Divine  Nature,  we  proceed,  in  the  light  of  the  fact,  to  evince 
the  doctrine,  taught  in  the  scripture  texts  which  we  have 
cited,  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  a  real  satisfaction  both 
on  the  part  of  God  and  man.  The  death  of  incarnate  Deity 
has  always  been  regarded,  by  those  who  have  believed  that 
the  Deity  became  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  expiatory. 
As  such,  it  relates  immediately  to  the  attribute  of  justice  in 
the  Creator,  and  to  the  faculty  of  conscience  in  the  creature. 
And  the  position  taken  here,  is  that  it  sustains  the  same  re¬ 
lation  to  both.  It  satisfies  that  which  would  be  dissatisfied 
both  in  God  and  man  if  the  penalty  of  sin  were  merely  set 
aside  and  abolished  by  an  act  of  will.  It  placates  an  ethical 
feeling  which  is  manifesting  itself  in  the  form  of  remorse  in 
the  conscience  of  the  transgressor,  only  because  it  has  first 
existed  in  the  nature  of  God  in  the  form  of  a  judicial  dis¬ 
pleasure  towards  moral  evil. 

A  fundamental  attribute  of  Deity  is  justice.  This  comes 
first  into  view,  and  continues  in  sight  to  the  very  last,  in  all  in¬ 
quiries  into  the  Divine  Nature.  No  attribute  can  be  conceived 
of  that  is  more  ultimate  and  central  than  this  one.  This  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  operation  of  all  the  other  Divine  at¬ 
tributes,  love  itself  not  excepted,  is  conditioned  and  limited  by 
justice.  For  whatever  else  God  may  be,  or  may  not  be,  he 
must  be  just.  It  is  not  optional  with  him  to  exercise  this  at¬ 
tribute,  or  not  to  exercise  it,  as  it  is  in  the  instance  of  that  class 
of  attributes  which  are  antithetic  to  it.  We  can  say:  “  God 
may  be  merciful  or  not,  as  he  pleases ;  ”  but  we  cannot  say : 
“  God  may  be  just  or  not,  as  he  pleases.”  It  cannot  be  as¬ 
serted  that  God  is  inexorably  obligated  to  show  pity ;  but  it 
can  be  categorically  affirmed  that  God  is  inexorably  obligated 
to  do  justly.  For  the  attribute  of  justice  is  a  necessary  one ; 
while,  if  we  may  accommodate  a  Shaksperean  phrase,  “  the 
quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained.'”  Hence  the  existence  of 
justice  can  be  demonstrated  upon  a  priori  grounds,  while 
that  of  mercy  is  known  only  by  a  declaration  or  promise  up¬ 
on  the  part  of  God.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  man  can  have 
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no  certainty  that  the  Deity  is  a  inereifnl  being,  except  as  lie 
obtains  it  from  a  special  revelation.  When  the  thoughtful 
pagan  looked  up  into  the  pure  heavens  above  him,  or  into 
the  deep  recesses  within  him,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  Tnli- 
nite  One  is  just,  and  a  jninisher  of  evil  doing,  because  he 
ynust  be  such.  lienee  he  trembled ;  and  lienee  he  olfered  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice.  But  neither  from  the  heavens,  nor 
from  anything  in  his  own  moral  constitution,  could  he  ob¬ 
tain  certainty  in  regard  to  the  attribute  of  mercy  ;  because 
there  is  nothing  of  a  necessary  nature  in  this  attribute.  Clod 
might  or  might  not  be  merciful  to  him.  Man  may  dare  to 
hope  that  there  is  pity  in  the  Deity;  but  whether  there  actu¬ 
ally  is,  he  cannot  know  with  certainty  until  the  heavens  arc 
opened,  and  a  voice  issues  from  the  lijis  of  the  Supreme 
himself,  saying:  “I  will  show  mercy,  and  this  is  my  be¬ 
loved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well  jileased.”  The  light  of  na¬ 
ture  is  suflieient  for  man’s  damnation  ;  but  it  easts  not  a 
ray  in  the  direction  of  his  salvation.  There  is  ample  evi¬ 
dence  from  natural  religion  that  the  Deity  is  holy  and  im¬ 
partial ;  but  it  is  only  from  revealed  religion  that  the  human 
mind  obtains  its  warrant  for  believing  in  the  Divine  clemency. 
From  the  position  of  natural  ethics  alone,  man  is  merely 
condemned  to  retribution ;  and,  as  matti'r  of  fact,  while 
standing  only  upon  this  position,  his  eonseienee  accuses 
him,  and  fills  him  with  fears  and  forebodings  of  judgment. 
Nothing  but  a  promise  of  forgiveness,  from  the  mouth  of  (lod, 
can  remove  these  fears ;  but  a  promise  to  pardon  is  not  a 
priori^  and  necessary,  like  a  threateuiug  to  ])uuish. 

The  absolute  and  ind(*feasible  nature  of  justice  is  seen, 
again,  by  considering  the  nature  of  l.iw.  If  we  regard  the 
moral  law  as  the  elllux  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  not,  as  in 
the  (irotian  theory,  a  positive  statub;  which  may  be  relaxed 
in  part,  or  wholly  abrogated,  by  the  law-making  [lowi'r,  we 
find  this  same  stark  necessity  existing.  Tin;  law  x’AobHy^ntedio 
punish  the  transgressor,  as  much  as  the  transgr(‘ssor  is 
obligated  to  obey  the  law.  Human  society,  for  instance,  has 
claim  upon  law  for  penalty,  as  really  as  law  has  claim  U[)oii 
human  society  for  obedience.  Law  has  no  option.  Justice 
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has  but  one  function.  The  necessity  of  penalty  is  as  great 
as  the  necessity  of  obligation.  The  law  itself  is  under  law  ; 
that  is,  it  is  under  the  necessity  of  its  own  nature  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  only  possible  way  whereby  a  transgressor  can 
escape  the  penalty  of  law,  is  for  a  substitute  to  endure  it  for 
him.  The  language  of  INIilton  respecting  the  transgressor 
is  metaphysically  true  : 

“  He,  with  all  his  posterity,  must  die  ; 

Die  he,  or  justice  must;  unless  for  him 
Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 
The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death.”  ^ 

And  the  mercy  of  God  consists  in  substituting  Himself  in¬ 
carnate  for  his  creature,  for  purposes  of  atonement.  Analyzed 
to  its  ultimate  elements,  God’s  pity  towards  the  soul  of  man  is 
God’s  satisfying  his  own  eternal  attribute  of  justice  for  it. 
It  does  not  consist  in  outraging  his  own  law,  and  the  guilt- 
smitten  conscience  itself,  by  simply  snatching  the  criminal 
away  from  their  retributions,  in  the  exercise  of  an  unprinci¬ 
pled  and  an  unbridled  almightiness,  or  in  substituting  a  par¬ 
tial  for  a  complete  atonement;  but  in  enduring  the  full  and 
entire  penal  inlliction  by  which  both  are  satisfied. 

Still  another  proof  of  the  primary  nature  of  justice  is  found 
in  the  fact  of  human  accountability.  The  most  necessary 
characteristic  of  man  is  evidence  of  the  most  necessary  char¬ 
acteristic  of  God ;  and  thus  the  correspondence  between  the 
Divine  and  the  human  meets  us  again.  Man  is  not  a  link 
in  the  necessary  chain  of  matc.ial  nature.  He  is  by  creation 
a  free  creature ;  capable  of  continuing  holy  as  he  was  cre¬ 
ated,  or  of  turning  to  sin.  Now  over  against  this  freedom 
and  responsibility  on  the  part  of  man,  there  stands  justice 
on  the  part  of  God.  This  great  divine  attribute  presupposes 
the  hazardous  human  endowment  of  and  holds  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  it  accountable  'jr  its  use  or  abuse.  Without  such 
a  characteristic,  man  could  not  stand  in  any  sort  of  relation¬ 
ship  to  such  solemn  realities  as  law  and  justice.  There 
would  be  nothing  in  his  constitution  that  could  feel  the  tre- 
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meiidous  swing  and  blow  of  penal  infliction.  For  justice 
smites  a  transgressor  as  one  who  has  illegitimately  assumed 
a  centre  of  his  own,  and  who  is  wickedly  standing  upon  that 
centre,  in  hostility  to  the  being  and  government  of  God.  In 
a  certain  sense,  though  not  that  which  excludes  the  permis¬ 
sive  decree  and  the  preventive  power  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
justice  supposes  the  sinner  to  be  sustaining  something  of  the 
isolated  and  self-asserting  relation  to  God  that  the  principle 
of  evil  in  the  system  of  dualism  sustains  to  the  principle  of 
good;  and  when  the  accountable  self-will  of  a  creature  at¬ 
tempts  to  set  itself  up  as  an  independent  and  hostile  agent 
in  the  doing  of  evil,  it  then  feels  the  full  force  of  the  avenging, 
vindicating  stroke  of  law,  as  if  it  were  a  single  disconnected 
atom,  all  alone  and  by  itself,  in  the  middle  of  creation. 

Any  just  view  of  sin  as  i^uitt^  as  the  product  of  ivilh  is, 
consequently,  corroborative  of  the  position  that  the  attribute 
of  which  we  are  speaking  is  an  immanent  and  necessary  one 
in  the  Divine  Nature.  We  might  conceive  of  the  same 
amount  of  evil  conse(iuences  as  those  which  flow  from  hu¬ 
man  transgression  ;  but  if  this  latter  were  not  the  real  work 
and  agency  of  a  responsible  creature.  Eternal  Justice  could 
take  no  cognizance  of  it.  Unless  sin  is  crime,  penalty  has 
no  more  relation  to  it  than  it  has  to  the  disease  and  corrup¬ 
tion  in  the  material  world  about  us ;  and  the  fall  of  man 
could  no  more  be  visited  by  the  infliction  of  judicial  suft'er- 
ing,  than  could  that  process  of  decay  which  is  continually 
going  on  in  the  forests,  by  means  of  which  a  more  luxuriant 
vegetation  springs  up,  and  a  more  glorious  forest  waves  in 
the  breeze. 

It  has  been  a  query  among  those  who  have  speculated 
upon  the  nature  of  the  Deity:  What  is  the  base  or  substrate 
of  Ilis  being  ?  The  iiujuiry  has  too  often  been  so  answered 
as  to  bring  in  a  subtle  pantheism,  because  there  was  more 
reference  to  the  natural  than  the  ethical  attributes  of  the  God¬ 
head.  Whether  the  question  in  such  a  reference  can  be  an¬ 
swered  by  the  finite  mind,  we  do  not  pretend  to  decide  here; 
but  with  reference  to  God’s  moral  constitution,  with  reference 
to  that  congeries  of  ethical  attributes  which  belongs  to  him 
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as  a  personal  being,  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be,  that 
the  deep  substrate  and  base  of  them  all,  is  eternal  law  and 
impartial  justice.  This  pervades  all  the  rest,  keeps  them  in 
equilibrium,  and  constitutes,  as  it  were,  the  very  divinity  of 
the  Deity.  And  this  view  of  the  primary  nature  of  justice 
coincides  with  the  convictions  of  men  in  all  ages.  In  all 
time,  justice  has  been  the  one  particular  divine  attribute  that 
has  pressed  most  heavily  upon  the  human  race.  This  al¬ 
ways  comes  first  into  man’s  mind,  when  the  idea  of  the  De- 
ity  overshadows  him.  He  trembles  when  he  remembers  that 
God  is  just;  and  he  remembers  this  when  he  remembers 
nothing  else.  Nor  let  it  be  objected  that  this  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  man  is  sinful,  and  that  this  (juality  in  the  Supreme 
Being  would  not  be  so  prominent  in  the  mind  of  an  unfallen 
creature  who  has  nothing  to  fear  from  it.  The  utterance  of 
the  pure  burning  seraphim  is  :  Hoty^  Holy,  Holy.  That  which 
comes  first  into  the  minds  of  the  spotless  and  unfearing 
worshippers  in  God’s  Immediate  presence  —  they  whose 
spirits,  in  the  phrase  of  .leremy  Taylor,  “  arc  becalmed,  and 
made  even  as  the  brow  of  Jesus,  and  smooth  like  the  heart 
of  God,”  —  is  that  particular  characteristic  in  the  Divine  Be¬ 
ing,  by  virtue  of  which  he  has  a  right  to  sit  on  the  eternal 
throne;  that  specific  attribute  upon  which  the  moral  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  universe  must  be  established. 

Now  if  this  be  a  correct  statement  of  the  necessary  nature 
and  the  capital  position  of  Divine  Justice,  it  is  plain  that 
any  plan  or  method  that  has  to  do  with  sin  and  guilt,  must 
have  primary  reference  to  it,  and  must  give  plenary  salisfac- 
tion  to  it  as  it  exists  in  God  himself.  Inasmuch  as  justice, 
and  not  mercy,  is  the  limiting  and  condiUoniny^  attribute,  its 
demands  must  be  acknowledged  and  met  in  order  that  mercy 
may  make  even  the  first  advances  towards  the  transgressor. 
Compassion  cannot,  by  mere  arbitrary  will  and  might,  stride 
forward  to  reach  its  own  private  ends,  and  trample  down  jus¬ 
tice  by  sheer  force  ;  but  must  come  forth,  as  she  does  in  the 
bleeding  Lamb  of  God,  as  the  voluntary  servant  and  victim 
of  Law,  doing  all  its  behests,  and  bearing  all  its  burdens,  and 
enduring  its  sharp,  inexorable  pains,  in  the  jtloce  of  (vice,  vi- 
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carie')  the  helpless  object  whom  vengeance  suffereth  not  to 
live.  The  cup  must  be  put  to  the  lips  of  him  who  has  vol¬ 
unteered  to  be  the  Atoner,  and  he  must  drink  it  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  for  the  guilty  transgressor  whose  law-place  he  has  taken. 
The  God-man  having,  out  of  his  own  free  will  and  atlection, 
become  the  sinner’s  Substitute^  must  now  receive  a  sinner’s 
treatment,  and  be  “numbered  with  the  transgressors”  (Isa. 
53  : 12).  He  cannot  therefore  escape  the  agony  and  passion, 
the  hour  and  the  power  of  darkness.  He  may  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  his  spontaneous  shrinking  from  the  awful  self-obla¬ 
tion,  as  the  hour  darkens  and  draws  on,  in  the  utterance :  “  O 
my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me  but 
having  taken  the  place  of  the  guiUjj^  it  is  not  possible,  and  he 
must  sweat  the  bloody  sweat,  he  must  cry :  “  My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  ”  that  his  voice  may  then 
ring  through  the  universe  and  down  the  ages:  “It  is  finished, 
—  the  atonement  is  made.”  * 

For  the  Deity  cannot,  by  an  arbitrary  and  unprincipled 
procedure,  release  the  transgressor’s  Substitute  from  the  pe¬ 
nal  sullering,  and  inllict  a  wound  upon  that  holy  judicial 
nature,  which  is  vital  in  every  ))art  with  the  breath  of  law 
and  the  life  of  justice.  By  reason  of  an  immanent  neces¬ 
sity,  he  cannot  disturb  his  own  eternal  sense  of  righteous¬ 
ness  and  ethical  tranquillity,  by  doing  damage  to  one  whole 
side  of  his  Godhead. 

He  h  as  not.  In  the  voluntary,  the  cordially  offered,  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  incarnate  Son,  the  judicial  nature  of  God,  which 
by  a  constitutional  necessity  requires  the  punishment  of  sin, 
finds  its  righteous  recpiireinent  fully  met.  Plenary  punish¬ 
ment  is  indicted  upon  One  who  is  infinite,  and  therefore 
competent;  upon  One  who  is  finite,  and  therefore  passible; 
upon  Oiie  who  is  innocent,  and  therefore  can  sulTer  for  oth- 

1  “  Tlie  yW/tr  of  God  is  cxocediii'rly  glorified  in  tliis  work.  God  is  so  strictly 
and  iininntaldy  jnst,  tliat  lie  would  not  spare  his  beloved  Son  when  he  took  upon 
him  the  guilt  of  men’s  sins,  and  was  substituted  in  the  room  of  sinners.  lie 
would  not  abate  him  the  least  mite  of  that  debt  which  justice  demanded. 
Justice  sliould  tirke  jdace,  though  it  cost  his  infinitely  dear  Son  his  precious 
blood  ;  and  his  enduring  such  extraordinary  reproach,  and  pain,  and  deatli  in  its 
most  dreadful  form.”  —  Edwards’s  Works,  IV.  140. 
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ers;  upon  One  who  is  voluntary,  and  therefore  uncompelled. 
By  this  theanthropic  oblation,  the  ethical  feeling,  the  or¬ 
ganic  emotion  of  displeasure  in  the  Deity  is,  in  the  scripture 
phrase,  made  “  propitious  ”  towards  the  guilty,  because  it  has 
been  placated  by  it.  Thus  God  is  immutably  just  while  he 
justifies  (Rom.  3  :  26),  and  his  mercy  is,  in  the  last  analysis, 
one  with  his  truth  and  his  law. 

We  turn,  now,  to  the  other  half  of  the  proposition  derived 
from  the  scripture  texts  that  have  been  cited,  and  proceed  to 
show  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  effects  a  real  satisfaction 
upon  the  part  of  man.  We  have  seen  that  the  propitiatory 
death  of  the  God-man  meefs  the  immanent  ethical  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  Divine  Nature.  We  have  now  the  easier  task  of 
evincing  that  it  meets  the  moral  wants  of  human  nature. 

In  discussing  the  fact  of  a  divinely-established  correspond¬ 
ence  between  the  judicial  nature  of  man  and  that  of  God, 
we  have  already  observed  that  the  attribute  of  justice  natu¬ 
rally  selects  this  judicial  part  of  man  as  the  inlet  of  approach 
to  him.  Eternal  law  has,  in  all  ages,  poured  itself  down 
through  the  human  conscience,  like  a  fountain  through  the 
channel  it  has  worn  for  itself,  and  in  this  instance  like  hot 
lava  down  a  mountain  gorge.  Hence  by  watching  its  work¬ 
ings  within  this  particular  faculty,  we  are  enabled  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  man’s  judicial  nature  requires,  and  also  incident¬ 
ally  to  throw  back  some  more  light  upon  the  relations  of  the 
atonement  to  the  Divine  Nature.  It  is  indeed  true  that  Di¬ 
vine  Justice  manifests  itself  in  other  modes  than  this.  There 
are  revelations  of  it  in  the  written  word,  and  in  the  course  of 
providence  and  human  history.  But  we  are  endeavoring  to 
establish  the  position  that  the  atonement  has  an  internal  ne¬ 
cessity  grounded  in  the  very  moral  being  of  man.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary,  therefore,  to  look  at  the  principle  of  law  in  its  vital 
and  felt  manifestation  within  the  soul  of  the  criminal  him¬ 
self.  By  the  analysis  of  the  contents  of  a  remorseful  con- 
science,  especially  if  it  has  been  made  unusually  living  and 
poignant  by  the  truth  and  Spirit  of  God,  we  may  diseover 
much  of  the  real  quality  of  Eternal  Justice.  As  this  august 
attribute  acts  and  reacts  within  the  breast  of  man  upon  his 
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violation  of  law,  we  may  obtain  some  clear  and  conscious 
knowledge  of  its  nature  and  operations  ;  and  also  of  what 
the  human  conscience  itself  demands,  and  with  what  it  is 
satisfied. 

The  commission  of  sin  is  either  attended  or  succeeded  by 
the  sensation  oi guiU.,  —  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  uniriue 
of  all  the  sensations  that  emerge  within  the  horizon  of  self- 
consciousness.  Provided  conscience  does  its  unmixed  work, 
the  transgressor  is  conscious,  not  merely  of  unhappiness, 
which  is  a  very  low  form  of  feeling,  but  of  criminality^  which 
is  a  very  high  form.  Nay,  the  more  profound  and  thorough 
the  operation  of  the  moral  faculty  becomes,  the  more  does 
the  sense  of  mere  wretchedness  retreat  into  the  back-ground, 
and  the  sense  of  ill-desert  come  forth  into  the  foreground  of 
consciousness.  It  is  possible  for  this  latter  clement  to  drive 
out,  for  a  time,  the  particular  feeling  of  misery,  and  to  absorb 
the  mind  in  the  sense  of  horror  and  amazement  at  the  past 
transgression.  The  guilty,  in  the  final  day,  are  represented  as 
calling  upon  the  rocks  and  the  mountains  to  fall  upon  them, 
as  inviting  new  forms  of  sufi’ering,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the 
awful  consciousness  of  crime  may  be  drowned  thereby. 

Now  seizing  and  holding  the  experience  of  the  trans¬ 
gressor  at  this  point,  let  us  examine  it  more  closely.  No¬ 
tice  that  this  consciousness  of  guilt,  pure  and  simple,  is 
wholly  involuntary.  It  comes  in  upon  the  criminal,  not 
only  without  his  will,  but  in  spite  of  it.  He  would 
keep  it  out,  if  he  could.  He  would  drive  it  out,  if  he  could. 
His  experience  at  this  stage,  then,  is  the  result  of  no  volun¬ 
tary  ellwro  upon  his  j)art,  but  of  the  simple  reaction  of  law., 
the  most  dispassionate  and  unselfish  of  all  realities,  against 
its  violator.  In  the  conscience,  that  part  of  the  human  con¬ 
stitution  which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  proper  seat  and 
organ  for  such  an  operation,  the  commandment  is  making 
itself  felt  again,  not  as  at  first  in  the  form  of  command,  but 
of  condemnation.  The  free  agent  has  responsibly  disobeyed 
the  holy,  just,  and  good  statute,  and  is  now  feeling  the  tre¬ 
mendous  reaction  of  it  in  his  own  moral  being.  This  re¬ 
morse,  or  damnatory  emotion,  therefore,  is  the  work  of  God’s 
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law,  and  not  of  man’s  will.  There  is  consequently  very  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  selfish  and  the  earthly,  but  much  of  the  unearthly 
and  the  eternal,  in  the  transgressor’s  experience  held  at  this 
point.  He  can  taUe  no  merit  to  himself,  because  it  is  of  such 
an  intensely  ethical  and  spiritual  character,  since  the  entire 
process,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  is  involuntary  and  organic. 
It  is  provided  for  in  his  judicial  constitution,  and  as  an  ope¬ 
ration  within  himself  it  is  to  be  regarded,  not  as  the  working 
of  his  corrupt  heart,  but  as  the  infliction  of  Divine  retribution 
and  justice,  in  and  through  the  judicial  faculty.  Man  can 
take  no  merit  to  himself  because  he  possesses  a  power  that 
condemns  evil,  and  distresses  therefor.  For  this  is  the  work¬ 
manship  of  the  Creator,  and  it  exists  in  hell  as  Avell  as 
heaven.  The  workings  of  conscience  are  as  much  beyond 
the  control  of  the  will,  are  as  truly  organic,  as  those  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve,  and  therefore  are  worthy  of  neither  praise 
nor  blame.  Given  conscience  and  sin,  within  one  and  the 
same  soul,  and  remorse  must  follow  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 
Hence  remorse  is  never  made  the  subject  of  a  command.  Man 
is  commanded  to  melt  down  in  godly  sorrow,  but  never  to  be 
filled  with  remorse ;  for  this  is  provided  for  in  the  moral  consti¬ 
tution  given  by  Him  who  makes  it  the  fiery  chariot  by  which 
he  himself  rides  into  man’s  being,  in  majesty,  to  judgment. 

Hence  this  sense  of  ill-desert,  though  its  sensorium  is  the 
human  conscience,  must  be  traced  back  for  its  first  cause,  to 
a  yet  deeper  ground,  and  a  yet  higher  origin.  For  if  it  were 
a  fact,  that  remorse  had  nothing  but  a  human  source,  though 
that  source  were  the  highest  and  most  venerable  of  the  hu¬ 
man  faculties,  and  the  transgressor  should  know  it,  he  could 
overcome  and  suppress  it.  Nothing  that  has  a  merely  finite 
origin  can  be  a  permanent  source  of  misery;  aiid  if  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  remorse  could  but  be  certain  that  the  just  and  holy 
God  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  distress 
within  him,  he  could  ultimately  expel  it  from  his  breast.  If 
he  could  be  assured  that  the  terrible  emotion  which  follows 
the  commission  of  evil,  though  welling  up  from  the  lowest 
springs  of  his  own  nature,  yet  has  no  connection  with  the 
nether  fountains  of  the  Divine  Essence,  he  could  put  an  end 
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to  his  torment.  For  no  man  is  afraid  of  himself  alone,  and 
irrespective  of  his  Maker  and  Judge.  That  which  rend«‘rs 
a  portion  of  our  common  and  finite  humanity  terrible  to  us, 
is  the  fact,  that  it  is  grounded  in  and  supported  by  that  which 
is  more  than  human.  In  the  instance  before  us,  the  highest 
part  of  the  human  constitution  supports  itself  by  striking  its 
deep  roots  into  the  holiness  and  justice  of  the  Godhead  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  conscience  makes  cowards  of  us  all,  and 
its  remorse  is  a  feeling  that  is  invincible  by  the  strongest 
finite  will,  and  requires,  in  order  to  its  extinction,  the  blood 
of  atonement. 

We  are,  therefore,  compelled  back  into  the  being  and 
character  of  God,  for  the  ultimate  origin  of  this  sense  of 
guilt,  and  this  “  fearful  looking-for  of  judgment  and  fiery  in¬ 
dignation.”  And  why  should  we  not  be?  If  Justice  is  living 
and  sensitive  anywhere,  it  must  be  so  in  its  eternal  seat  and 
home.  If  law  is  jealous  for  its  own  authority  and  mainte¬ 
nance  anywhere,  it  must  be  in  that  Being  to  whom  all  eyes 
in  the  universe  are  turned  with  the  iiniuiry :  “  Shall  not  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?”  What,  therefore,  con¬ 
science  aflirms,  in  the  transgressor’s  case,  God  allirms,  and  is 
the  first  to  affirm.  What,  therefore,  conscience  feels  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  sinner’s  transgression,  God  feels,  and  is  the  first 
to  feel.  What,  therefore,  conscience  requires  in  order  that  it 
may  cease  to  punish  the  guilty  spirit,  God  requires  and  is 
the  first  to  require.  In  fine,  all  that  is  requisite  in  order  to 
the  satisfaction  and  pacification  of  conscience  towards  the 
sinful  soul  in  which  it  dwells,  is  also  rcipiisite  in  order  to  the 
satisfaction  and  “  propitiation  ”  of  (jod  the  Just ;  and  it  is 
re(|uisite  in  the  former  case  only  because  it  is  first  re<juisite 
in  the  latter.  The  subjective  in  man  is  shaped  by  the  objec¬ 
tive  in  God,  and  not  the  objective  in  God  by  the  subjective 
in  man.  The  consciousness  of  the  conscience  is  the  reflex 
of  the  consciousness  of  God. 

But  what,  now,  docs  conscience  recpiire,  in  order  that  it 
may  become  pacified  with  respect  to  |)ast  transgression  ? 
We  answer,  simply  and  solely  an  atonement  for  that  past 
transgression  ;  simj)ly  and  solely  that  just  injliction  which  is 
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due  to  guilt.  That  is  a  powerful,  because  profoundly  truth¬ 
ful,  passage  in  Coleridge’s  play  of  “  Remorse,”  in  which  the 
guilty  and  guilt-smitten  Ordonio  is  stabbed  by  Alhadra,  the 
wife  of  the  murdered  Isidore.  As  the  steel  drinks  his  own 
heart’s  blood,  he  utters  the  one  single  word  '■^Atonement  I '' 
His  self-accusing  spirit,  which  is  wrung  with  its  remorseful 
recollections,  and  which  the  warm  and  hearty  forgiveness  of 
his  injured  brother  has  not  been  able  to  soothe  in  the  least, 
actually  feels  its  first  gush  of  relief  only  as  the  avenging 
knife  enters,  and  crime  meets  penalty.i  And  how  often,  in 
the  annals  of  guilt,  is  this  principle  illustrated.  The  crimi¬ 
nal  has  wandered  up  and  down  the  earth,  vainly  seeking  re¬ 
pose  of  conscience,  but  finds  none  until  he  surrenders  himself 
to  the  penalty  of  law.  Those  are  the  only  hopeful  execu¬ 
tions,  in  which  the  guilty  goes  to  his  danWi  juslifijing'  the  Ju¬ 
dicial  sentence  that  condemns  him,  and,  as  a  completing  act 
of  the  solemn  mental  process,  appropriating  that  yet  more 
august  and  transcendent  expiation  which  has  been  made  for 
man  by  a  higher  Being  than  man.  A  guilty  conscience, 
when  it  has  come  to  a  clear  consciousness,  vHinis  its  guilt  ex¬ 
piated  by  the  inlliction  of  punishment.  It  feels  that  strange 
unearthly  thirst  of  which  Christ  speaks,  and  for  which  he  as¬ 
serts  that  his  blood  of  atonement  is  “  drink  indeedP  It  can¬ 
not  be  made  peaceful  except  through  the  medium  of  a  ju¬ 
dicial  infliction;  that  is  to  say,  of  a  particular  species  of  suf¬ 
fering  that  will  expiate  its  guilt.  The  mere  oft'er  of  kindness, 
or  good-humor,  to  remit  the  sin  without  any  regard  to  that 
eternal  law  of  retribution  which  is  now  distressing  the  soul 
by  its  righteous  claim,  does  not  meet  the  ethical  wants.  The 
moral  sense,  when  in  normal  action,  feels  the  necessity  that 
crime  be  punished.  Hence  the  human  conscience  is  a  faculty 
that  is  unappeased,  and  gnaws  like  a  blind  worm,  until  it 
hears  of  the  Lamb,  the  Atonement^  of  God,  that  taketh  away 
the  guilt  of  the  world.  Hence,  however  much  the  selfish 

1  Remorse,  Act  V.  Scene  1.  Colcrii]j;c’s  Works,  VII.  p.  401.  —  The  psy- 
cliolofry  of  crime,  or  the  nnalysis  of  the  consciousness  of  jrnilt  (8chul(ll)ewuszt- 
seyn),  is  a  portion  of  mental  philosophy  that  has  been  generally  neglected.  The 
only  treatise  speeitieally  devoted  to  it,  that  we  have  met  with,  is  the  Criminal- 
Psifchohjie  of  Heinroth. 
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heart  may  desire  to  escape  at  the  expense  of  right  and  jus¬ 
tice,  tile  impartial  conscience  can  do  no  such  tiling.  Before 
this  judicial  faculty  can  be  pacified,  crime  must  incur  pen¬ 
alty,  transgression  must  receive  an  exact  recompense  of  re¬ 
ward.  When  this  is  done,  there  is  entire  pacification ;  there 
is  great  peace,  such  as  death,  and  Satan  the  accuser,  and  the 
day  of  judgment,  and  the  bar  of  justice,  and  the  final  doom, 
cannot  disturb  with  a  single  ripple. 

For  the  correlate  to  guilt  is  punishment;  and  nothing  but 
the  correlate  itself  can  perform  the  function  of  a  correlate. 
A  liquid,  for  example,  is  the  correlative  to  thirst,  and  noth¬ 
ing  that  is  not  liquid,  however  nutritious,  and  necessary  to 
human  life  in  other  relations  it  may  be,  can  be  a  substitute 
for  it.  There  may  be  the  “  fat  kidneys  of  wheat,”  in  super¬ 
abundance,  but  if  thert^  be  not  also  the  “  brook  in  the  way,” 
the  human  body  must  die  of  thirst.  In  like  manner,  a  ju¬ 
dicial  infliction,  or  suferin^  for  purposes  of  justice^  is  the 
only  means  by  which  culpability  can  be  extinguished.  Sanc¬ 
tification,  or  holiness,  in  this  reference,  is  powerless,  because 
there  is  nothing  penal,  nothing  correlated  to  gnilt,  in  it.  The 
Tridcntine  method  of  justification  by  sanctification,  is  not 
an  adajitation  of  means  to  ends.  So  far  as  the  guilt  of  an 
act,  —  in  other  words,  its  obligation  to  punishment,  —  is  con¬ 
cerned,  if  the  transgressor,  or  his  accepted  substitute,*  has 

1  Accepted  l>y  the  law  and  law^^ivcr.  The  primal  source  of  law  has  no  power 
to  aholisli  ])eiialty  any  more  than  to  abolish  law,  hut  it  has  full  power  to  snhsti- 
lute,  penalty.  In  case  of  a  sul)stitutiou,  however,  it  must  he  a  ahict  equivalent 
and  not  a  fictitious  or  nominal  one.  It  would  contravene  the  attrilmte  of  justice 
instead  of  satisfyinj^  it,  shoiihl  (Jod,  for  instance,  hy  an  arbitrary  act  of  will,  substi¬ 
tute  the  saorificc  of  bulls  and  floats  for  the  penalty  due  to  man  ;  or  if  he  should  offset 
any  Jinitn  oblation  a<fainst  the  infinite  demerit  of  moral  evil.  The  inipiiry  whether 
the  satisfaction  of  justice  by  Christ’s  atonement  was  a  strict  and  literal  one, 
has  a  j)ractical  and  not  merely  theoretical  importance.  A  {'uilt-smitten  conscience 
is  exceedingly  timorous,  and  hcticc,  if  there  be  room  for  doubting'  the  strict  ade¬ 
quacy  of  the  judicial  provision  that  has  been  made  for  satisfyin*;  the  claims  of 
law,  a  perfect  peace,  the  “  peace  of  God,”  is  impossible,  lienee  the  doctrine  of  a 
plenary  satisfaction  by  an  infinite  substitute  is  the  only  one  that  ministers  to 
evangelical  repose.  The  dispute  upon  this  point  has  sometimes,  at  least,  resulted 
from  a  confusion  of  ideas  and  terms.  Strict  equivalency  has  been  confounded 
with  ido.ntitjf.  The  assertion  that  Christ’s  death  is  a  literal  equivalent  for  the 
j)uni.shment  due  to  mankind,  has  been  suj>posed  to  be  the  same  as  the  assertion, 
that  it  is  identical  with  it;  and  a  punishment  identical  with  that  due  to  man 
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endured  the  infliction  that  is  set  over  against  it,  the  law  is 
satisfied,  and  the  obligation  to  punishment  is  discharged. 
And  so  far  as  guilt,  or  obligation  to  punishment  is  concerned, 
until  the  atfixed  penalty  has  been  endured,  by  himself  or  his 
accepted  substitute,  he  is  a  guilty  man,  do  what  else  he  may. 
Even  if  he  should  be  renewed  and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  this  sanctification  has  in  it  nothing  expiatory^  or  cor¬ 
relative  to  guilt,  and  therefore  could  not  remove  his  remorse. 
Food  is  good  and  necessary,  but  it  cannot  slake  thirst.  Per¬ 
sonal  holiness  is  excellent  and  indispensable,  but  it  cannot 
perform  the  function  of  atonement.  Hence  sanctification  is 
wrought  by  spiritual  influences,  but  justification  by  expiat¬ 
ing  blot)d.  The  former  is  the  work  of  the  third  Person  in  the 
Trinity  ;  the  latter  is  that  of  the  second.  Hence,  when  the 
convicted  man  is  distressed  because  of  what  the  Psalmist 
denominates  the  “  iniquity  of  sin,”  its  intrinsic  guilty  qual¬ 
ity,  in  distinction  from  its  miserable  consequences,  he  craves 
expiation  sometimes  with  a  hunger  like  that  of  famine. 
And  hence  his  desperate  endeavor  to  atone  for  the  past,  un¬ 
til  he  discovers  that  it  is  impossible.  Then  he  cries  with 
David  :  “  Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice”  —  such  atonement  as 
I  can  render  is  inadequate  —  “  else  ivould  1  give  it.'’'  *  Taking 

would  involve  remorse,  and  endless  duration.  But  identity  of  imiiishmcnt  is 
ruled  out  l)y  the  princiide  of  snhstifullon  or  rirarioiisiiestt,  —  a  ijrineijde  tliat  is  eoii- 
eeded  by  all  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  atonement.  The  penalty  cndmetl  hy 
Christ,  therefore,  must  be  a  siihslitithd  and  not  an  identical  one.  And  the  only 
question  tliat  remains  is,  whether  that  which  is  to  be  substituted  shall  be  of  a 
stricllii  K/iiul  value  with  tliat,  the  jilaee  of  which  it  takes,  or  whether  it  may  be  of 
an  inferior  value.  When  a  loan  of  one  hundred  dollars  in  silver  is  repaid  by  one 
hundred  dollars  in  {told,  there  is  a  substitution  of  one  metal  for  another.  It  is 
not  an  identical  paym  nt ;  for  this  would  require  the  return  of  the  very  identical 
hundred  pieces  of  silver,  the  ijisissiuiae  peeuitiae,  that  had  been  loaned.  But  it  is 
a  strictiji  and  literalli/  eijuivaletit  payment.  All  claims  arc  cancelled  by  it  In 
like  manner,  when  the  sufferin';  and  death  of  God  incarnate  is  substituted  for  that 
of  the  creature,  the  satisfaction  rendered  to  law  is  strictly  plenary,  thouj;h  not 
identical  with  that  which  is  exacted  from  the  trans^jressor.  It  contains  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  infinituile,  which  is  the  element  of  value  in  the  case,  with  even  greater 
precision  than  the  satisfaction  of  the  creature  does  ;  because  it  is  the  suffering  of  a 
strictly  infinite  Person  in  a  finite  time,  while  the  latter  is  only  the  suffering  of  a 
finite  person  in  an  endless  but  not  strictly  infinite  time.  A  strictly  infinite  dura¬ 
tion  would  be  without  beginning,  as  well  as  w  ithout  end. 

^  The  true  and  accurate  rendering  of  Psalm  51  :  7,  is  not pimje  me  with  hys- 
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him  at  this  point  in  his  experience,  his  desire  is  for  justify 
cation.  He  wants,  first  of  all,  to  be  pardoned;  and,  be  it  ob¬ 
served,  to  be  pardoned  upon  those  just  and  eternal  principles 
that  will  not  give  way  in  the  great  judicial  emergencies  of 
this  life  and  the  life  to  come.  Then  he  will  commence  the 
good  fight  of  faith.  Then  he  will  run  in  the  way  of  obedi¬ 
ence  with  an  exulting  heart,  because  he  is  no  longer  under 
condemnation.  “  Whom  he  justifies,  them  he  glorifies.” 

Such,  it  is  conceived,  is  the  general  doctrine  of  atonement, 
to  be  deduced  from  the  sharp  and  jiointed  texts  of  scripture 
cited  in  the  outset  of  this  discussion.  The  Christian  atone¬ 
ment  possesses  both  an  objective  and  a  subjective  validity;  it 
is  a  satisfaction  for  the  ethical  nature  of  both  God  and  man. 

Having  thus  contemplated  the  inward  and  metaphysical 
nature  of  that  atoning  work  of  incarnate  Deity,  which  is  the 
most  stupendous  fact  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  one 
uj)on  which  all  its  religious  hopes  and  welfare  hang,  we  natu¬ 
rally  turn,  in  conclusion,  to  the  more  external  and  practical 
aspects  of  the  gre  :t  theme.  And  the  application  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  will  be  found  to  be  all  the  more  acceptable  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  heart,  and  profitable  for  Christian  edification,  if  the  piin- 
ci[)les  and  theory  from  which  it  Hows  are  profound  and  tho¬ 
rough.  The  cup  of  cold  water  is  all  the  more  grateful  to  the 
thirsty  soul,  if  it  has  been  drawn  up  from  the  deep  wells ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  divine  truth  gains,  rather  than  loses,  in 
popular  and  practical  efficiency,  upon  both  the  mind  and 
heart,  if  it  be  sought  for  in  its  purest  and  most  central 
sources.  That  view  of  the  work  of  Christ  which  represents 
it  as  meeting  all  the  ethical  necessities  of  both  the  divine 
and  the  human  natures,  is  v/ell  fitted  to  inspire  belief  and 
trust  in  it,  and  to  draw  out  the  heart  towards  its  Blessed 
Author. 

1.  One  of  the  first  and  obvious  inferences,  then,  from  the 
subject  as  it  has  been  unfolded,  is,  that  an  atonement  for  sin 
is  no  arbitrary  requirement  on  the  part  of  God.  If  the  posi- 

so[)  ”  I»iU  “  a  tune  mo  witli  hyssop.”  David,  in  the  poignancy  of  his 

conscii>u.snoss  of  guilt,  prays,  not  for  a  cleansing  merely,  hut  for  an  exiiiulorij 
cleansing. 
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tions  taken  in  this  discussion  are  correct,  the  doctrine  of  ex¬ 
piation  contains  a  metaphysique,  and  is  defensible  at  the  bar 
of  philosophic  reason. 

One  great  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  the  evangelical  sys¬ 
tem  lies  in  the  fact,  that  very  many  are  of  opinion  that  the 
scripture  method  of  forgiving  sin  is  needlessly  embarrassed 
by  a  sacrificial  expiation.  “  Why  should  not  God,”  they  ask, 
“  forgive  the  creature  of  his  footstool  in  the  same  manner 
that  an  earthly  father  does  his  child?  Why  does  he  not,  at 
once,  and  without  any  of  this  apparatus  of  atonement,  bid 
the  erring  one  go  his  way,  with  the  assurance  that  the  past 
is  forgotten  ?  Is  not  this  expiation,  even  though  made  by 
the  Deity  himself,  after  all,  a  hinderance  rather  than  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  an  approach  to  the  eternal  throne  ?  Is  it 
not,  at  least,  something  that  is  not  strictly  necessary,  and 
might  have  been  dispensed  with  ?  ”  This  lurking  or  open 
doubt,  with  regard  to  the  rationality  and  intrinsic  necessity 
of  an  atonement  for  sin,  cuts  the  root  of  all  evangelical  faith 
in  a  large  class  of  men. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  preacher  in 
Christian  lands  has  not  a  more  dillicult  task  to  perform  for 
a  certain  class  of  minds,  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
crucified,  than  the  missionary  in  pagan  lands  has  ;  and 
whether  Christian  theology  itself  would  not  have  an  easier 
labor  than  it  now  has,  to  vindicate  the  wfxys  of  God  to  man, 
ill  the  respect  of  which  we  are  speaking,  if  the  Old-Ethnic, 
or,  what  is  far  better,  the  Old-Jewish  ideas  respecting  guilt 
and  retribution  were  more  current  than  they  are  in  a  certain 
class  in  nominal  Christendom.  Taking  a  portion  of  men  in 
the  modern  civilized  world  as  the  sample,  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  unregenerate  Christian  world  does  not  possess  such  a 
spontaneous  and  irrepressible  conviction  that  guilt  must  be 
punished,  as  did  the  old  unsophisticated  Pagan  world.'  The 

^  The  barbarians  of  Melita,  Avhen  they  saw  the  vonoinous  beast  hanj^in''  upon 
the  hand  of  Paul,  said  amon*'  themselves  :  “No  doubt  tliis  man  is  a  murderer, 
whom  tliough  he  hath  escaped  the  sea,  yet  vem/mnee  {A'ikij)  snjfercth  not  to  lice." 
Their  ethical  instinct  was  sound  and  healthy,  thougli  tlieir  knowledge  of  the 
facts  in  the  case  was  inaccurate.  Hut  wlicn,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  upon  a  spot  where  the  edilices  and  cm!)lems  of  government  cast 
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system  of  bloody  sacrifices,  an  emphatic  acknowledgment  of 
this  great  truth,  was  almost  universal  among  them ;  and  the 
doctrine  that  mere  sorrow  for  transgression  is  a  sufficient 
ground  for  its  forgiveness,  had  little  force.  The  Grecian 
Nemesis,  or  personification  of  vindicative  justice,  was  a  di¬ 
vinity  to  whom  even  Jove  himself  was  subject.  The  ancient 
religious  institutions  and  ceremonials,  fanciful  and  irrational 
as  they  were  in  most  of  their  elements,  yet  distinctly  recog¬ 
nized,  through  their  sacrificial  cultus,  the  amenability  of 
man  to  law,  and  his  culpability.  Add  to  this,  the  workings 
of  natural  conscience,  and  we  have,  even  in  the  midst  of 
polytheism,  quite  a  strong  inlluence  at  work  to  keep  the  pa¬ 
gan  mind  healthy  and  sound  upon  the  relations  of  guilt  to 
justice.  Men  could  not  well  deny  the  need  of  sin-expiation 
before  whose  eyes  the  blood  of  the  piacular  victim  was  con¬ 
stantly  smoking,  in  accordance  with  a  custom  that  had  come 
down  from  their  ancestors,  and  which  fell  in  so  accordantly 
with  the  workings  of  a  remorseful  conscience. 

But  a  portion  of  the  modern  world  have  made  use  of 
C’liristianity  itself  to  undermine  the  very  foundations  of 
Christianity.  The  Christian  xe\\g\oi\,hy  furnishing  that  one 
great  sacrifice  and  real  atonement,  to  which  all  other  sacri¬ 
fices  look  and  point,  has  of  course  abolished  the  system  of 
external  sacrifices,  and  now  that  class  of  minds  who  live  un¬ 
der  its  outward  and  civilizing  intluences  without  appropri¬ 
ating  its  inward  and  spiritual  blessings,  reject  the  legal  and 
judicial  elements  which  it  contains,  and  deny  the  necessity 
of  satisfying  justice  in  the  plan  of  redemption.  There  is 
nothing,  in  the  religious  rites  and  customs  under  which  they 
live,  to  elicit  the  sense  of  guilt  ;  and  hence,  from  an  inade¬ 
quate  knowledge  of  their  own  consciences  and  a  defective 
apprehension  of  Christianity,  they  strenuously  combat  that 
fundamental  truth,  “  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is 
no  remission,”  upon  which  Christianity  itself  is  founded,  and 

tlicir  solemn  shadows,  a  human  heiii”,  in  the  lieat  and  fury  of  his  licart,  slays 
his  foe  to  nintilation  in  the  illej;al  redress  of  his  own  wroiij's,  and  tlie  pnhlie  con- 
seicnee  is  found  to  he  so  dcl)auelied  tliat  only  one  in  one  linndred  of  the  resident 
population  eondeinns  the  deed,  the  compari^on  between  Christendom  and  ragan- 
ism  is  humiliating. 
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in  reference  to  which  alone  it  has  any  worth  or  preciousness 
for  a  guilt-smitten  soul. 

The  same  tendency  to  underestimate  the  fact  of  human 
criminality,  and  the  value  of  the  piacular  provision  for  it  in 
the  gospel,  is  seen  also  in  the  individual.  How  difficult  it  is 
to  bring  the  person,  for  whose  spiritual  interests  we  are  anx¬ 
ious,  to  see  himself  in  the  light  of  law  and  condemnation. 
How  we  ourselves  shrink  from  the  clear,  solemn  assertion  of 
his  culpability,  and  turn  aside  to  enlarge  upon  the  unworthi¬ 
ness  or  the  unhappiness  of  his  sin.  When  we  make  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  charge  home  guilt  upon  him,  how  lacking  we  are 
in  that  tender  solemnity,  and  earnest  truthfulness  of  tone, 
which  make  the  impression.  And,  even  if  we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  wakening  his  conscience  to  a  somewhat  normal 
action  in  this  respect,  how  swiftly  does  he  elude  the  terrible 
but  righteous  feeling,  which  alone  can  prepare  him  for  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus. 

When  we  pass  up  into  the  Christian  experience,  we  dis¬ 
cover  the  same  fact  in  a  different  form  and  degree.  How 
difficult  does  the  believer  find  it  to  obtain  such  a  clear  and 
transparent  conception  of  his  own  guiltiness,  that  the  aton¬ 
ing  work  of  his  Redeemer  becomes  all  luminous  before  his 
eyes,  and  he  knows  instantaneously  that  he  needs  it,  and 
that  it  is  all  he  needs.  Usually,  this  crystal  clearness  of 
vision  is  reserved  for  certain  critical  moments  in  his  religious 
history,  when  he  must  have  it  or  die.  Usually  it  is  the  hour 
of  affliction,  or  sickness,  or  death,  that  affords  this  rare  and 
unutterably  tranquillizing  view  of  the  guilty  self  and  the  dy¬ 
ing  Lord.  “  We  have  the  blood  of  Christ,”  said  the  dying 
Schleiermacher,  as,  in  his  last  moments,  he  began  to  count 
up  the  grounds  of  his  confidence  on  the  brink  of  the  invisible 
world.  Here  was  a  mind  uncommonly  contemplative  and 
profound ;  that  had  made  the  spiritual  world  its  home,  as  it 
were,  for  many  long  years  of  theological  study  and  reflec¬ 
tion  ;  that,  in  its  tone  and  temper,  seemed  to  be  prepared  to 
pass  over  into  the  supernatural  realm  without  any  misgivings 
or  apprehensions  ;  that  had  mused  long  and  speculated  sub¬ 
tly  upon  the  nature  of  moral  evil ;  that  had  sounded  the 
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depths  of  reason  and  revelation  with  no  short  plummet-line: 
here  was  a  man  who,  now  that  death  had  actually  come, 
and  the  responsible  human  will  must  now  encounter  Holy 
Justice  face  to  face,  found  that  nothing  but  the  bloody  the 
atonemenf  of  Jesus  Christ  could  calm  the  perturbations  of  his 
planet-like  spirit.  The  errors  and  inadequate  statements  of 
his  theological  system,  which  cluster  mostly  about  this  very 
doctrine  of  expiation,  are  tacitly  renounced  in  the  implied 
confession  of  guiltiness  and  need  of  atonement,  contained  in 
these  few  simple  words  :  “  We  have  the  blood  of  Christ.” 

It  is  related  that  bishop  Butler,  in  his  last  days  drawing 
nearer  to  that  dread  tribunal  where  the  highest  and  the  low¬ 
est  must  alike  stand  in  judgment,  trembled  in  spirit,  and 
turned  this  way  and  that  for  tranquillity  of  conscience.  One 
of  his  clergy,  among  other  texts,  quoted  to  him  the  words : 
“  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin.”  A  flush 
of  peace  and  joy  passed,  like  the  bland  west  wind,  through 
his  fevered  conscience,  as  he  made  answer :  “  I  have  read 
those  words  a  thousand  times,  but  I  never  felt  their  meaning 
as  now.”  And  who  does  not  remember  that  the  final  hours 
of  the  remarkably  earnest,  but  too  legal,  life  of  the  great  Eng¬ 
lish  Moralist  were  lighted  up  with  a  peace  that  he  had  never 
been  able  to  attain  in  the  days  of  his  health,  by  the  evangel¬ 
ism  of  a  humble  curate? 

Such  facts  and  phenomena  as  these,  evince  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  man  to  know  sin  as  guilt,  and  thoroughly  to  appre¬ 
hend  Christ  as  a  Priest  and  a  Sacrifice.  But  one  of  the 
best  correctives  of  this  tendency  to  underestimate  both  guilt 
and  expiation,  is  found  in  the  clear  perception  that  the  two 
are  necessarily  related  to  each  other,  and  that  consequently 
the  death  of  the  Redeemer  has  nothing  arbitrary  in  it.  When 
one  is  convinced  that  Christ  “  must  needs  have  suffered,”  he 
is  relieved  from  the  doubts  respecting  the  meaning  and  effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  atonement,  and  surrenders  his  conscience  directly 
to  its  pacifying  influence  and  power.  He  that  doubteth  is 
damned,  in  this  respect  also.  The  least  shaking  of  belief 
that  this  great  gospel  provision  is  absolutely  necessary,  if 
sinners  are  to  be  saved  ;  the  faintest  querying  whether  it 
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may  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  been  a  superfluity ;  so 
far  as  it  tends  at  all,  tends  to  dull  the  edge  of  man’s  contri¬ 
tion,  and  destroy  the  keenness  of  his  sense  of  the  Divine  pity. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  the  Passion  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer  performs  two  functions.  It  not  merely  removes  the 
sense  of  guilt,  but  it  also  elicits  it.  The  experience  of  the 
Moravian  missionaries  is  frequently  cited  to  prove  that  a  con¬ 
templation  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  sometimes 
accomplishes  what  the  naked  exhibition  of  the  law  fails  to 
accomplish,  in  bringing  men  to  a  sense  of  their  sinfulness. 
The  stern  commandment  had  been  applied  to  the  hardened 
conscience  of  the  savage,  and  iron  met  iron.  The  pity  of  a 
dying,  atoning  High  Priest  was  shown,  and  the  rock  gushed 
out  water.  And  such,  undoubtedly,  is  often  the  case  in  the 
history  of  conversions.  But  shall  we  not  find  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  also,  that  the  force  and  energy  of  the  impression 
made,  results  from  a  perception,  more  or  less  clear,  that  this 
death  of  the  Substitute  was  inexorably  necessary,  in  order  to 
the  criminal’s  release  ?  The  operations  of  the  human  mind 
are  wonderfully  swift,  and  difficult  to  follow  or  trace. 
Though  the  Esquimaux  passed  through  no  long  process  of 
reasoning,  he  felt  in  his  conscience  the  unavoidableiiess  of 
that  mysterious  Passion  of  that  mysterious  Person,  in  case 
his  own  wicked  soul  was  to  be  spared  the  just  inflictions  of 
the  future.  By  a  very  rapid  but  perfectly  legitimate  conclu¬ 
sion,  he  inferred  the  magnitude  of  his  guilt  from  the  great¬ 
ness  and  necessity  of  the  expiation.  For  suppose  the  lurk¬ 
ing  query,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  had  sprung  up  in  his 
mind  just  at  this  moment,  and  instead  of  the  felt  necessity 
of  an  atoning  sacrifice,  the  faint  querying  had  arisen  whether 
his  sin  were  not  venial  without  the  satisfaction  of  justice, 
would  he  have  instantaneously  melted  down  in  contrition  ? 
So  long  as  men  are  possessed  witii  the  feeling  that  the  Nv.  \7- 
Testament  method  of  salvation  is  an  arbitrary  one,  contain¬ 
ing  elements  and  provisions  that  might  have  been  diftbrenl, 
or  that  are  superfluous,  they  will  receive  little  or  no  moral 
impression  from  it.  But  when  they  see  plainly,  that  in  all 
its  parts  and  particles  it  refers  directly  to  what  is  ethical  in 
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both  themselves  and  the  Eternal  Judge,  and  is  neeessilated 
by  the  best  portion  of  their  own  eonstitution,  and  by  llie  per¬ 
fect  nature  of  the  (lodhead,  they  will  then  draw  a  very  (piiek 
and  accurate  inference  witli  respect  to  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
that  transgression  wliieh  has  introduced  such  a  dire  and 
stark  necessity.  When  a  man  n'alizes  tliat  the  great  and 
eternal  God  cannot  pardon  his  individual  sins  except  through 
a  passion  that  wrings  great  drops  of  blood  from  every  ])ore 
of  incarnate  Deity,  he  realizes  what  is  involved  in  tlie  trans¬ 
gression  of  moral  law. 

2.  A  second  obvious  inference  from  the  doctrine,  that  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  is  a  satisfaction  for  lioth  the  Divine  and 
the  human  nature,  is,  ihat  such  an  atonement  is  thorough 
and  complete.  It  leaves  nothing  unsatisfied  or  dissatisfied, 
either  in  God’s  holy  nature  or  in  man’s  moral  sense.  The 
work  is  ample  and  ndiable. , 

This  is  a  feature  of  the  utmost  value  and  importance  in  a 
scheme  of  Redemption.  For  no  method  will  be  put  to  a 
more  fiery  trial,  ultimately,  than  the  gospel  method  of  salva¬ 
tion.  It  undergoes  some  severe  tests  here  in  time.  The 
dying-bed  draped  with  the  recollection  of  past  sins  and  trans¬ 
gressions,  the  pangs  of  remorse  shooting  through  the  con¬ 
science,  and  the  fears  for  the  future  undulating  through  the 
whole  being,  —  all  this  solemn  experience  before  the  soul 
shoots  the  gulf  between  time  and  eternity,  calls  for  a  most 
“  sovereign  remedy.”  And  W(‘  may  be  certain  that  the  dis¬ 
closures  and  revelations  that  are  to  be  made  in  tlu^  other 
world,  and  particularly  mion  the  day  of  judgment,  will  sub¬ 
ject  the  atoning  work  of  the  Redeemer  to  tests  and  trials 
such  as  no  other  work,  and  especially  no  “  dead  work  ”  of  a 
moralist,  can  endure  for  an  instant.  The  energy  of  justice, 
and  the  energy  of  conscience,  and  the  power  of  memory, 
and  the  searchings  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  will  at  that  bar 
•  reach  their  height  and  combination  ;  and  any  provision  that 
shall  legitimately  countervail  that  energy,  and  enable  the 
human  soul  to  stand  tranquil  under  such  revelations,  and 
beneath  such  claims,  will  be  infinite  and  omnipotent  indeed. 
But  the  believer  need  never  fear  lest  the  work  of  the  Eternal 
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Word,  who  was  made  flesh,  the  co-equal  Son  of  the  Eternal 
Father,  prove  inadequate  under  even  such  crucial  tests.  He 
need  only  fear  lest  his  feeble,  wavering  faith  grasp  it  too  in¬ 
securely.  If  he  does  but  set  his  feet  upon  it,  he  will  find  it 
the  Rock  of  Ages.  All  judicial  claims  are  cancelled,  be¬ 
cause  the  oblation  to  justice  is  an  infinite  one.  “  There  is  no 
condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus.”  i 

For  we  have  seen  that  the  very  mercy  of  God,  in  the  last 
analysis,  consists  in  the  entire  satisfaction  of  God’s  justice 
by  God  himself,  for  the  helpless  criminal.  What  method  of 
Redemption  can  be  conceived  of,  more  perfectly  sure  and 
trustworthy  than  this  ?  “  What  compassion,”  says  Anselm, 

“  can  equal  the  words  of  God  the  Father  addressed  to  the  sin¬ 
ner  condemned  to  eternal  punishment,  and  having  no  means 
of  redeeming  himself :  ‘  Take  my  only-begotten  Son,  and 
make  him  an  offering  for  thyself;’  or  the  words  of  the  Son  : 
‘  Take  me  and  ransom  thy  soul  ?  ’  For  this  is  what  both  say, 
when  they  invite  and  draw  us  to  faith  in  the  gospel.  And 
can  anything  be  more  just  than  for  God  to  remit  all  debt, 
when  in  this  way  he  receives  a  satisfaction  greater  than  all 
the  debt,  provided  only  it  be  offered  with  the  right  feeling  ?  ”  2 
“  The  pardon  of  sin,”  says  an  old  English  divine,  “  is  not 
merely  an  act  of  mercy,  but  also  an  act  of  justice  in  God.” 

1  Michael  Angelo,  that  loftiest  and  most  religious  of  artists,  gives  expression, 
in  the  following  sonnet,  to  this  natural  shrinking  of  the  soul  in  view  of  tlic  fiery 
judicial  trial  that  awaits  it,  and  also  to  the  cheerful  reassurance  induced  by  the 
recollection  of  Christ’s  Passion. 

“  Despite  thy  pi'omises,  0  Lord,  t’  Avould  seem 
Too  mucli  to  hope  that  even  love  like  Thine 
Can  overlook  my  countless  wanderings  : 

And  yet  Thy'  hh)od  helps  ns  to  comprehend 
That  if  Thy  jjangs  for  us  were  measureless. 

No  less  beyond  all  measure  is  thy  grace.” 

Harford’s  Lift  of  Atif/elo,  II.  160. 

IIow  immensely  deeper  is  the  Intuition  of  divine  things,  how  immensely  clearer 
is  the  insight  into  the  nature  and  mutual  relations  of  God  and  man,  which  is 
indicated  by  such  a  sonnet  from  tlie  soul  of  him  who  poised  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter’s,  and  crowded  the  frescoes  of  the  Sistinc  chapel  w'ith  grandeur  and 
beauty,  than  tliat  of  the  modern  brood  of  dilettanti^  as  expressed  in  much  of  the 
current  literature,  and  the  current  art. 

2  Cur  Dens  homo  ?  II.  20. 
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By  this  he  means  that  mercy  and  justice  are  concurrent  in 
the  gospel  method  of  Redemption :  mercy  satisfies  justice, 
and  justice  acknowledges  the  satisfaction.  “  What  abun¬ 
dant  cause  of  comfort,”  he  adds,  “  may  this  be  to  all  be¬ 
lievers,  that  God’s  justice  as  well  as  his  mercy  shall  acquit 
them !  that  that  attribute  of  God,  at  the  apprehension  of 
which  they  are  wont  to  tremble,  should  interpose  on  their 
behalf,  and  plead  for  them  !  And  yet  through  the  all-suffi¬ 
cient  expiation  and  atonement  that  Christ  hath  made  for  our 
sins,  this  mystery  is  effected,  and  justice  itself  brought  over, 
from  being  a  formidable  adversary,  to  be  our  party,  and  to 
plead  for  us.  Therefore  the  apostle  tells  us  that  God  is 
faithful  andyws^  to  forgive  us  our  sins.”  ^ 

Consonant  with  this  is  the  well-known  language  of  the 
elder  Edwards :  “  It  is,”  he  says,  “  so  ordered  now,  that  the 
glory  of  the  attribute  of  Divine  justice  requires  the  salvation 
of  those  that  believe.  The  justice  of  God  that  [irrespective 
of  the  atonement]  required  man’s  damnation,  and  seemed 
inconsistent  with  his  salvation,  now  [having  respect  to  the 
atonement]  as  much  requires  the  salvation  of  those  that  be¬ 
lieve  in  Christ  [and  thereby  appropriate  the  atonement],  as 
ever  before  it  required  their  damnation.  Salvation  is  an 
absolute  debt  fo  the  believer  from  God,  so  that  he  may  in 
justice  demand  it  on  the  ground  of  what  his  Surety  has 
done.”  2  Do  these  last  words  sound  rash  ?  But  serutinize 
them.  “  Salvation  is  an  absolute  debt  to  the  believer  on  the 
ground  of  what  his  Surety  has  done ;  ”  not  on  the  ground. 


^  Bp.  Ezekiel  Hopkins’s  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Works,  I.  124. 

2  Works,  IV.  150.  New  York  Ed.  For  the  soteriology  of  this  eminent  writer, 
see  his  discourses  on  “Justification  by  Faith  alone,”  “The  wisdom  of  God  dis¬ 
played  in  the  way  of  salvation,”  and  “  Satisfaction  for  sin.”  Among  his  posi¬ 
tions  arc  the  following :  Justification  frees  from  all  obligation  to  eternal  punish¬ 
ment  (IV.  78  104,  150).  Christ’s  suffering  is  equivalent  to  the  eternal  suffering 
of  a  finite  creature  (IV.  101,  551)  Christ  experienced  the  wrath  of  God  (IV. 
182,  195).  God’s  wrath  is  appeased  by  the  atonement  (IV.  142).  God  cannot 
accept  an  atonement  that  falls  short  of  the  full  claims  of  justice  (IV.  94).  The 
voluntary  substitute  is,  in  this  capacity,  under  obligation  to  suffer  the  punishment 
due  to  the  sinner  (IV.  96,  1.37).  Justice  does  not  abate  any  of  its  claims  in  the 
plan  of  redemption  (IV.  140,552).  Clni»t  satisfied  “revenging,”  or  distribu¬ 
tive,  justice  (IV.  150,  189). 
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therefore,  of  anything  that  the  believer  has  done.  It  is 
merely  saying,  that  the  soul  which  feels  its  own  desert  of 
damnation,  may  plead  the  merit  of  Christ  with  entire  confi¬ 
dence  that  it  cancels  all  legal  claims,  and  that  th6re  is  noth¬ 
ing  outstanding  and  uncovered  by  that  Divine  atonement 
upon  which  it  relies  for  justification.  It  is  simply  asserting 
that  God  incarnate,  the  redeeming  Deity,  can  demand,  upon 
principles  of  justice,  the  release  of  a  soul  that  trusts  solely 
in  his  atoning  death ;  because  by  that  death  he  has  com- 
pletehj^  and  not  partially,  satisfied  eternal  justice  for  it,  and 
in  its  stead. ^  They  are  the  bold  words  of  a  very  cautious 

1  It  is  needless  to  remark,  tluit  Edwards  does  not  coneedc  that  tlie  mere 
atonement  itself  f^ives  any  and  every  man  a  claim  upon  (lod  for  the  henefts  of  the 
atonement, —  as  is  sometimes  arj;ued  by  the  advoeates  of  universal  salvation. 
God  is  under  no  oblij^ation  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  sin  of  tlie  world ;  and 
after  he  has  made  one,  he  is  at  jierfeet  liberty  to  applij  it  to  whom  he  pleases,  or 
not  to  apply  it  at  all.  The  atonement  is  his,  and  not  man’s,  and  he  may  do 
what  he  will  with  his  own.  Hence,  according  to  Edwards,  tw'o  distinct  acts  of 
Bovereif^nty  on  the  part  of  God  arc  necessary  in  order  to  a  soul’s  salvation. 
The  providing  of  an  atonement  in  the  first  place,  is  a  sovereign  act ;  and  then 
the  application,  or  giving  over,  of  the  atonement,  when  provided,  to  any  partic¬ 
ular  sinner,  is  a  second  act  of  sovereignty.  And  the  second  of  these  sovereign 
acts  is  as  necessary  as  the  first,  in  order  to  salvation.  But  when  both  of  these 
acts  of  sovereignty  have  taken  place,  —  when  the  atonement  has  been  made,  and 
has  actually  been  given  over  to  and  accepted  by  an  individual,  —  then,  s.ays  Ed¬ 
wards,  it  is  a  matter  of  strict  justice  that  the  penal  claims  of  the  law  be  not 
exacted  from  the  believer,  because  this  would  be  to  exact  them  twice ;  once 
from  Christ,  and  once  from  one  to  whom,  by  the  supposition,  Clirist’s  satisfac¬ 
tion  has  actually  been  made  over  by  a  sovereign  act  of  God.  For  God  to  do 
this,  would  be  to  pour  contempt  upon  his  own  atonement.  It  would  be  a  con¬ 
fession  that  his  own  provision  is  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  law,  and 
needs  to  be  supplemented  by  an  additional  infliction  upon  the  believer.  It 
would  be  an  acknowledgment  that  the  atonement,  when  it  comes  to  be  actually 
tested  in  an  individual  instance,  fails  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  justice,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  an  entire  failure.  The  sum  of  money  which  was  given  to  the  poor  debtor, 
with  the  expectation  that  it  was  large  enough  completely  to  liipiidate  his  debt, 
is  found  to  fall  short,  and  leaves  him  still  in  the  debtor’s  prison,  from  which  he 
cannot  come  out  “until  he  has  paid  the  uttermost  farthing.” 

That  this  is  a  correct  representation  of  the  views  of  Edwards  is  evident  from 
the  following  answer  which  he  gives  to  the  question:  What  docs  God’s  sover¬ 
eignty  in  the  salvation  of  man  imply  ? - “God's  sovereignty  in  the  salvation 

of  men  implies  that  God  can  either  bestow  salvation  on  any  of  the  children  of 
men,  or  refuse  it,  without  any  prejudice  to  the  glory  of  any  of  his  attributes, 
except  ivhere  he  has  been  pleased  to  declare  that  he  icill  or  icill  not  bestow  it.  It  can¬ 
not  be  said  absolutely,  as  the  case  now  stands,  that  God  can,  without  any  preju- 
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and  accurate  thinker;  but  are  they  any  bolder  than  that 
challenging  jubilant  shout  of  St.  Paul :  “  Who  is  he  that 
condemneth  ?  It  is  Christ  that  died.”  As  if,  flinging  his 
voice  out  into  all  worlds,  and  all  universes,  he  asked : 
“  What  claims  are  those  which  the  blood  of  the  Eternal 
Son  of  God  has  not  been  able  to  satisfy  ?  Is  the  atonement 
of  the  great  God  Himself  not  equal  to  the  demands  of  his 
law?  Is  the  Deity  feebler  upon  the  side  of  his  expiation, 
than  upon  the  side  of  his  retribution?” 

It  is  a  false  humility,  and  not  unmingled  with  a  legal 
spirit,  that  would  prevent  the  believer  from  joining  in  these 
bold  and  confident  statements  respecting  the  amplitude  and 
completeness  of  the  work  of  his  atoning  Lord  and  God.  He 
need  be  under  no  concern  lest  he  underestimate  the  attri¬ 
bute  of  justice,  if  he  make  this  hearty  and  salient  evangeli¬ 
cal  feeling  his  own.  He  disparages  no  attribute  of  God, 
when  he  magnifies  and  makes  his  boast  in  the  atonement  of 
God.  Christ  was  equal  to  all  he  undertook ;  and  he  under¬ 
took  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Divine  law  for  the  sin  of 
the  world,  down  to  the  least  jot  and  tittle ;  to  pay  the  im¬ 
mense  debt  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  “  Think  not,”  he  says, 
“  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets.  I  am 
not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you. 
Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no 
wise  pass  from  the  law  till  all  be  fulfilled.”  And  the  incar¬ 
nate  Deity  did  what  he  undertook.  He  had  a  view  of  the 
extent  and  spirituality  of  law,  and  of  the  demerit  of  sin, 
such  as  no  finite  mind  is  capable  of  entertaining,  and  he 


dice  to  the  honor  of  any  of  his  attributes,  bestow  salvation  on  any  of  the  children 
of  men,  or  refuse  it,  because  concerning  some,  God  has  l)cen  pleased  to  declare 
either  that  he  will  or  that  he  will  not  bestow  salvation  on  them  ;  and  thus  to  bind 
himself  hy  his  own  promise.  And  concerning  some  he  has  liccn  pleased  to  de¬ 
clare  that  he  never  will  bestow  salvation  upon  them  ;  viz.  those  who  have  com¬ 
mitted  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Hence,  as  the  case  now  stands,  he  is 
obliged ;  he  cannot  bestow  salvation  in  one  case,  or  refuse  it  in  the  other,  with¬ 
out  prejucKce  to  the  honor  of  his  truth.  But  God  exercised  his  sovereignty  in. 
making  these  declarations.  God  was  not  obliged  to  promise  that  he  would  save 
all  who  believe  in  Christ;  nor  was  he  obliged  to  declare  that  he  who  committed 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  should  never  be  forgiven  But  it  pleased  him  so 
to  declare.”  —  Edwards's  Works,  IV.  5.30.  N.  Y.  edition. 
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knew  whereof  he  affirmed  when,  at  the  close  of  his  life  of 
sorrow  and  his  death  of  passion  and  agony,  he  bowed  his 
head  and  gave  up  the  ghost,  with  the  words  significant  be¬ 
yond  all  conception:  is  finished^  —  the  oblation  is  com¬ 

plete.”  Jesus  Christ,  the  God- Man,  in  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane,  and  on  the  middle  cross  of  Calvary,  had  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  rigor  of  justice  and  the  exaction  of  law,  such  as 
no  human  or  angelic  mind  can  ever  have  in  equal  degree ; 
and  the  believer  may  be  certain  that  when  He  invites  him 
to  rest  his  complete  justification,  and  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  all  judicial  claims,  before  that  law,  upon  what  He  has 
wrought  in  reference  to  it,  he  is  not  invited  to  a  procedure 
that  will  be  a  disparagement,  or  dishonor,  either  to  law  or 
to  justice. 

Man  is  not  straitened  in  the  atoning  work  of  incarnate 
Deity.  He  is  straitened  in  his  own  blind  and  unbelieving 
soul.  He  only  needs  to  take  a  profound  view  of  justice,  a 
profound  view  of  sin,  and  a  profound  view  of  God’s  atone¬ 
ment  for  it,  to  come  out  into  a  region  of  peace,  liberty,  and 
joy  unspeakable.  Feeble  views  upon  any  one  of  these  sub¬ 
jects  debilitate  his  Christianity.  He  should  distinctly  see 
how  sacred  is  the  nature  of  justice,  and  how  indefeasible 
are  its  claims.  He  should  distinctly  feel  the  full  impression 
and  energy  of  this  attribute.  Then  he  should  as  distinctly 
see  how  complete  and  perfect  is  the  liquidation  of  these 
holy  claims,  by  the  death  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God, — 
that  august  Personage  denominated  by  the  prophet  as  “  the 
Wonderful,  the  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting 
Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.” 

That  very  interesting  mystic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Henry 
Von'  Suso,  enlarging  in  his  poetic  manner  upon  the  compas¬ 
sion  of  God  towards  a  sinful  world,  tells  us  that  the  “  blood 
of  Christ  is  full  of  love  and  red  as  a  rose.”  ^  This  roseate 
conception  of  the  atonement  is  not  the  one  that  will  meet 
the  necessities  of  man’s  conscience,  in  the  solemn  hour  of  his 
mental  anguish  and  his  moral  fear.  There  is  love  unutter- 
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able  in  that  blood,  but  it  was  wrong  from  a  heart  to  which 
all  merely  sentimental  affection  was  as  alien  as  it  is  to  the 
vengeance  of  eternal  fire.  He  only  can  appreciate  and  un¬ 
derstand  that  love  of  principle,  that  love  of  self-immolation, 
who  sympathizes  thoroughly  with  that  regard  for  the  holi¬ 
ness  and  justice  of  God,  united  with  compassion  for  lost 
souls,  that  led  the  Redeemer  to  undertake  the  full  expiation 
of  human  guilt. 

Whoever  is  granted  this  clear  crystalline  vision  of  the 
atonement,  will  die  in  peace,  and  pass  through  all  the  un¬ 
known  transport  and  terror  of  the  day  of  doom  with  serenity 
and  joy.  It  ought  to  be  the  toil  and  study  of  the  believer 
to  render  his  conceptions  of  the  work  of  Christ  more  vivid, 
simple,  and  vital.  For  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  his 
religious  knowledge  in  other  directions ;  whatever  may  be 
the  worth  of  his  religious  experience  in  other  phases ;  there 
is  no  knowledge  and  no  experience  that  will  stand  him  in 
such  stead,  in  those  moments  that  try  the  soul,  as  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  pure  sense  of  guilt  quenched  by  the  pure  blood 
of  Christ. 


ARTICLE  III. 

BRECKINRIDGE’S  THEOLOGY.* 

The  portion  of  this  work  now  before  the  public  consists 
of  two  octavo  volumes,  of  524  and  697  pages  respectively ; 

’  1.  The  Knowledge  of  God,  Objectively  considered.  Being  the  First  Part  of 
Theology  considered  as  a  Science  of  Positive  Truth,  both  Inductive  and  Deduc¬ 
tive.  By  Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
Seminary  at  Dansville  (Danville'?),  Ky.  Non,  sine  luce.  New  York:  Robert 
Carter  and  Brothers,  .530  Broadway.  1 8.58. 

2.  The  Knowledge  of  God,  Subjectively  considered.  Being  the  Second  Part  of 
Theology  considered  as  a  Science  of  Positive  Truth,  both  Inductive  and  Deduc- 
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to  which,  we  are  told,  a  third  may  be  added.  The  author 
has  long  been  a  leading  presbyter  in  his  denomination,  and, 
somewhat  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  bore  a  prominent 
part  in  the  schism  which  rent  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
twain.  Dr.  Breckinridge  commenced  his  public  career  as 
a  lawyer ;  and  was  at  one  time  honored,  we  have  been 
informed,  with  a  military  title.  He  certainly  brought  into 
the  church  something  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  forum  and 
the  camp;  and  it  was  owing,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the 
remarkable  tone  which  he  gave  to  the  controversy,  that  the 
rupture  just  referred  to^  was  successfully  driven  through. 
For  the  past  six  years,  he  has  occupied  the  chair  of  theology 
in  a  western  Seminary ;  and  in  these  volumes  presents  him¬ 
self  before  the  world  as  a  candidate  for  the  honors  of  a 
theological  teacher. 

Dr.  Breckinridge  opens  his  book  with  stating,  that  he  had 
“thought  it  would  have  been  of  great  advantage  to  man¬ 
kind,  if  it  had  happened  that  each  century  of  the  past  had 
left  to  us  in  a  distinct  form,  its  systematic  view  of  divine 
truth,  according  to  the  general  attainments  of  that  age,  and 
the  general  faith  of  the  earnest  Christians  thereof.”  But 
this  has  not  been  done ;  and  “  what  we  have  really  received 
from  the  past,”  “  appears  to  me  [the  author]  to  leave  theol¬ 
ogy  as  a  pure  science  of  positive  truth,  in  the  disordered  con¬ 
dition  of  many  inferior  sciences,  and  more  really  than  they, 
needing  to  be  restated  in  a  form  as  far  as  possible  general, 
but  at  the  same  time  simple,  natural,  and  complete.”  Think¬ 
ing  that  the  spirit  of  Orthodox  Christianity,  at  the  present 
day,  “is  not  unsuitable  to  such  an  attempt,”  and  that  “the 
type  of  Christian  life”  in  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  church 
“  affords  some  advantages  towards  its  execution,”  Dr.  Breck¬ 
inridge  is  further  encouraged  in  his  undertaking  by  the  be¬ 
lief,  that  “  such  an  endeavor  springing  from  the  midst  of  that 
immense  reaction  toward  the  divine  life  in  man,  which  signal- 
ized  that  church  in  this  age,^  retrieving  its  destiny  and  modi¬ 
fying  the  Christianity  of  our  times,  might  not  be  without  its 

‘  It  is  due  to  the  author,  to  say,  that  the  italics  in  the  quotations  from  his 
work  are  generally,  if  not  always,  onr  own. 
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use  —  if  it  could  survive  ;  ”  and  he  supposes',  to  quote  his  own 
words  again,  “  there  are  special  reasons  why,  holding  the 
views  I  do,  occupying  the  position  I  hold,  and  led  by  Provi¬ 
dence  as  I  have  been,  my  brethren  who  have  exacted  this 
service  at  my  hands  might  be  excused,”  etc. 

It  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  aim  of  our  author  is 
high  ;  and  that  the  task  which  he  proposed  to  himself  was 
one  that  men  of  very  considerable  theological  erudition  and 
ability  might  have  btien  reluctant  publicly  to  undertake. 
Many  would  have  preferre'l,  that  the  deed  should  have  been 
its  own  herald  ;  and  that  the  “  age”  should  have  discovered, 
for  itself,  that  its  “systematic  view  of  divine  truth,”  in  “  dis¬ 
tinct  form,”  had  been  embodied  in  a  volume,  and  “left” 
to  the  ages  that  come  after.  But  it  was,  at  least,  a  high 
ambition,  to  fuse  in  one  bright  and  perfect  combination  the 
ripest  and  last  products  of  Christian  Theology,  up  to  a.  d. 
1858,  and  plant  it  a  landmark  and  memorial  to  all  time. 
His  readers  will,  perhaps,  be  wdlling  to  allow,  that  the  type 
of  Christian  life  in  the  author’s  denomination  —  inasmuch  as 
it  is  substantially  the  same  that  prevails  in  other  kindred 
households  of  the  Lord  —  atlords  “some  advantages”  to¬ 
ward  the  execution  of  such  a  plan.  When,  however,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  claim,  as  we  understand  him  to  do,  that  there  may 
possibly  be  some  peculiar  advantage,  in  the  springing  of  this 
endeavor  from  the  bosom  of  ihcPresbyterian  exscinding  move¬ 
ment  of  1837,  —  in  which  the  author  was  so  prominent,  and 
which  he  now  views  as  “immense,”  —  and  that  there  are 
special  reasons  why  Ae,  of  all  men,  with  his  “  history,” 
should  be  the  man  to  make  it,  a  large  class,  at  least,  of  his 
readers,  will  have  to  be  pardoned,  if  unable  altogether  to  re¬ 
press  a  sense  of  amusement.  . 

That  a  grand  work  on  Scientific  Theology,  bringing  it  up 
square  with  the  last  results  of  more  than  eighteen  centuries 
of  Christian  life  and  study,  was  to  be  expected  to  spring, 
with  peculiar  advantages,  froju  a  movement  so  purely  in  the 
interest  of  a  single  denomination,  so  narrow  in  its  theo¬ 
ries  and  in  its  sympathies,  so  violent  and  so  unscrupulous ; 
and  that  the  man  in  whom  these  traits  found  their  natural 
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and  strongest  expression  should,  for  these  reasons  be  thought, 
even  by  himself,  the  one  elect  person,  whose  call  it  was,  thus 
to  gather  the  light  of  the  centuries  into  his  bosom,  and  pass 
it  on  colorless  to  the  future  —  to  organize  in  one  pure,  con¬ 
sistent  statement  the  “  disordered  ”  thought  of  orthodox 
Christendom,  and  do  for  the  nineteenth  century  what  few  or 
none  of  the  centuries  of  the  past  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  done  for  them ;  that  this  man  should  not  only  enter¬ 
tain,  in  private,  such  an  idea  of  this  “  reaction,”  and  of  him¬ 
self,  but  should  suggest  it  to  the  world,  as  a  modest  excuse 
for  the  grandeur  of  his  plan  —  all  this  together  constitutes, 
in  our  apprehension,  an  example  of  hallucination  that  has 
few  parallels  of  the  kind. 

Dr.  Breckinridge’s  first  volume  treats  of  the  “knowledge 
of  God,  objectively  considered;”  embracing  not  merely  a 
discussion  of  the  Divine  being  and  attributes  —  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  phraseology  of  the  title  —  but  also 
treating,  in  full,  of  man,  and  of  the  Mediator,  a  “  God-man,” 
presenting,  in  short,  “  the  whole  sum  and  result  of  Exe- 
getic  and  Didactic  Theology,”  “  as  pure  systematic  truth 
unto  salvation.”  The  two  volumes,  we  are  informed,  each 
takes  in  the  whole  system  —  the  first  stating  it  in  scientific 
method,  as  truth  ;  the  second,  in  scientific  method,  as 
truth,  “  actually  saving  man.”  The  former  method.  Dr.  B. 
calls  objective;  the  latter,  subjective.  A  third  volume  is  to 
treat  of  The  knowledge  of  God  relatively  considered,  giving 
the  “confutation  of  all  untruth,  militating  against  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  man;  by  which  somewhat  comprehensive  phrase  we 
are  to  understand,  in  brief,  “  Polemic  Theology.”  Some  of 
the  merits  of  this  new  system,  which  our  author  explains 
and  defends  at  considerable  length,  can  hardly  fail  to  be¬ 
come  apparent  in  the  course  of  our  investigation.  We  are 
advertised  that  ornaments  of  style  are  discarded,  and  that  the 
“writer  is  not  aware  that  a  single  sentence  foreign  to  the  ab¬ 
solute  purpose  of  the  treatise  has  been  allowed  a  place  in  this 
volume.”  The  student  of  its  pages  must  therefore  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  method  strictly  scientific  and  exact  —  the  pure 
truth  as  truth. 
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The  volume  before  us  deserves  brief  notice ;  and  that 
which  we  give  would  be  much  briefer  than  it  is,  but  for  the 
fear  that  the  truth  would  hardly  be  credited,  or  indeed  com¬ 
prehended,  without  some  illustrations  in  detail. 

The  Table  of  Contents  gives  us  the  first  insight  into  the 
peculiar  excellences  of  the  new  system  adopted  by  this  Mas¬ 
ter.  His  first  book  treats  of  man ;  the  second,  of  the  Media¬ 
tor  or  God-man;  the  third,  of  God;  the  fourth,  of  the 
sources  of  knoicledge ;  and  the  fifth  gives  the  sum  and  result. 
It  will  be  apparent,  at  a  glance,  that  this  order  has  charac¬ 
teristics  of  originality.  The  reader,  probably,  if  venturing 
upon  the  preparation  of  a  treatise  upon  The  knowledge  of 
God,  scientifically  considered,  would  commence  with  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  “  sources  of  tins  knowledge.”  He  might 
next  unfold  what  he  had  obtained  from  these  sources;  and 
would  tell  us  all  that  he  knew  concerning  God.  It  would  not 
be  strange,  if  he  were  next  to  set  forth  God’s  Kwrk  in  the 
creation,  and  what  followed  ;  and  so  we  should  come  to  man 
and  his  fall,  and  be  taught  concerning  the  relation  in  which 
he  once  stood,  and  the  other  relation  in  which  he  now  stands 
toward  God,  whose  being  and  character  had  been  before 
explained.  Thus  he  would  be  led,  thirdly,  to  show  us  God 
and  man  unitetl,  in  the  person  of  the  together  with 

the  work  of  this  Mediator  and  the  redemption  of  the  race. 
He  might  naturally  end  with  the  “  sum  and  results.”  We 
must  confess  to  a  degree  of  prejudice,  in  favor  of  some  such 
system  as  this  ;  but  our  author  has  managed  differently.  He 
begins  his  treatise  upon  “  God”  with  a  book  upon  “  man  ;” 
and  examines  into  his  “sources  of  knowledge”  after  he  has 
got  through  with  the  whole  —  giving,  however,  his  “  results  ” 
in  conclusion,  as  well  as^let  it  be  said,  elsewhere  throughout 
all  the  work.  We  are  constrained  to  believe,  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  his  last  chapter  does  not  agree  with  the  law  of  ar¬ 
rangement  followed  in  the  other  four;  and  we  venture  to 
suggest  that  if,  in  future  editions,  he  would  make  a  slight 
change,  his  system  would  gain  in  self-consistency.  We 
recommend  the  following  order,  viz.:  Book  First,  The  Sum 
and  Result;  Book  Second,  Man;  Book  Third,  Man  and 
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God;  Book  Fourth,-  God ;  Book  Fifth,  the  Sources  of 
Knowledge.  We  fancy  there  is  a  beauty  in  this  arrange¬ 
ment  which  is  somewhat  marred  in  the  one  adopted.  And 
yet  it  must  be  conceded  that  if  in  this,  tlie  inversion  of  the 
natural  order  is  the  more  complete,  in  the  author’s  own,  for 
this  very  reason,  the  confusion  is  the  more  perfect.  So  that 
on  the  whole,  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  decide.  W e  submit 
the  matter. 

But  Dr.  Breckinridge  is  equally  and  similarly  original  in 
the  details  of  his  plan.  Take,  for  example,  the  chapters  of 
his  “  First  Book.”  The  title  of  this  book  would  indicate  that 
it  treated  exclusively  of  “  man  ;  ”  and  as  the  Divine  Being 
has  not  yet  been  so  much  as  named,  —  since  this  is  the  first 
book,  —  the  reader  naturally  expects,  here,  only  such  an  un¬ 
folding  of  man’s  character  and  state,  as  does  not  necessarily 
presuppose  the  knowledge  of  God  ;  and  that  this  portion  of 
a  work  so  strictly  scientific,  will  adhere  closely  to  the  one 
theme.  What  is  his  surprise  at  finding,  not  only  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God,  but  also  of  the  scriptures,  taken  for  granted  — 
the  first  three  chapters  setting  forth  the  whole  relation  of  sin¬ 
ful  man  to  his  Maker,  the  “  covenant  of  works,”  the  Media¬ 
tor,  and  the  redemption;  the  fourth  chapter  treating  of  the 
Divine  interposition  for  his  salvation;  the  fifth,  instituting 
an  a  priori  argument  concerning  “  the  being  of  God,  and  the 
manner  thereof;  ”  and  the  sixth  turning  back  to  treat  of  man 
and  his  immortality.  Thus  we  have  the  whole  position  of 
man  in  reference  to  God,  including  the  scheme  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  unfolded,  before  anything  has  been  told  us  of  God  ;  af¬ 
ter  that,  we  hear  of  God’s  interposition  in  redemption  ;  final¬ 
ly,  we  hear  of  God  himself,  and  his  being  is  proved,  in  the 
most  elaborate  argument,  upon  the*  theme,  t  hat  the  whole 
work  contains;  and  then,  last  of  all,  we  are  taught  that  man 
is  not  a  clod,  but  is  immortal. 

Here,  again,  it  will  be  observed,  the  inversion  is  left  in- 
comjilete;  so  that  the  principle  of  order  in  this  book  is  the 
same  with  that  which  we  have  seen  to  govern  the  world  as 
a  whole.  Our  author’s  aim,  in  the  invention  of  this  new 
scientific  method,  would  seem  to  have  been,  to  make  his  sys- 
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tem  omnipresent,  so  as  to  have  it  “  all,  everywhere.”  In  this, 
he  has  succeeded  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  in  view  ot 
that  law  of  all  finite  existence,  which  forbids  any  two  super¬ 
ficial  objects  to  occuj)y  the  same  space  at  the  same  time. 

The  Third  Book,  which  treats  of  “  God,”  further  exempli¬ 
fies  the  same  rare  faculty  for  the  analysis  and  organization 
of  thought.  The  Divine  attributes  are  here  classified  into, 
first,  the  Primary  attributes  ;  second,  the  Essential ;  third,  the 
Natural;  fourth,  the  Moral;  fifth,  the  Consummate.  The 
primary  attributes  are  stated,  in  the  “  argument,”  to  be  “  In¬ 
finity,  Eternity,  Immutability,  Self-existence.”  The  essen¬ 
tial  attributes  are  “  Infinite  Understanding,  Infinite  Will,  In¬ 
finite  Power.”  The  natural  attributes  “  have  direct  relevancy 
to  the  distinction  between  the  True  and  the  False.  He 
names  them  (p.  285  seq.),  “Wisdom,”  and  “Knowledge.” 
The  moral  attributes  “  have  direct  Belevancy  to  the  distinc¬ 
tion  been  good  and  evil.”  They  ujre  enumerated  (p.  291)  as 
Infinite  Rectitude  or  Holiness,  .Justice,  Goodness,  Grace, 
Love,  Mercy,  and  Long-suffering.  The  consummate  attributes 
“  are  such  as  transcend  the  conception  upon  which  each 
previous  class  rests,  and  embrace  the  perfection  of  many 
Infinite  Perfections.”  They  are  (p.  310)  Life,  Majesty,  Oin- 
nipresence.  All-sufficiency,  Oneness,  and  Blessedness. 

According  to  this  system  of  classification,  which  the  reader 
will  find  elaborated  and  discussed  in  the  seventeenth  chap¬ 
ter,  the  primary  attributes  of  God  are  not  essential ;  nor  the 
essential,  primary ;  while  neither  the  natural  nor  the  moral 
attributes  arc  either  essential  or  primary;  infinite  under¬ 
standing  has  no  “direct  reference  to  the  distinction  between 
the  true  and  the  false;”  infinite  power  is  not  primary;  eter¬ 
nity  is  not  essential ;  life  and  omnipresence  arc  neither  pri¬ 
mary,  essential,  or  natural.  And  this  is  the  system  of  an 
author  who  esteems  himself  called  of  Providence  to  heal  the 
“disordered  condition”  of  theology  as  “a  positive  science,” 
and  to  put  into  “distinct”  form,  for  the  benefit  of  coming 
generations,  “  the  whole  knowledge  of  God  unto  salvation,” 
“according  to  the  attainments”  of  this  nineteenth  century, 
so  that  “  all  confusion  should  be  escaped,  that  all  dislocation 
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of  truth  should  be  avoided,  that  clear  statements  should  be¬ 
come  convincing  proofs !  ” 

But  the  confusion  which  we  have  seen  to  characterize  this 
work  as  a  whole,  and  some  of  its  main  divisions  and  classi¬ 
fications,  is  not  confined  to  them.  It  is  found  everywhere — 
in  books,  chapters,  paragi'‘))hs,  phrases,  words,  and  even  in 
the  punctuation,  which  is  uniformly  inelegant  and  inaccu¬ 
rate,  and  not  seldom  misrepresents  the  author’s  obvious 
meaning.  Dr.  Breckinridge  thinks  (p.  87)  that  the  proper 
point  for  discussing  “the  whole  question  of  Scripture  Evi¬ 
dences,”  is  where,  having  finished  the  book  upon  “  man,” 
and  shown  his  lost  estate  in  Adam,  and  the  plan  of  salva¬ 
tion  through  a  divine  Mediator,  he  has  also  just  concluded 
his  narrative  of  the  life  of  Christ,  of  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  with  remarks  upon  the  olKce 
and  ministry  of  the  apostles  and  Christ’s  second  coming. 
He  forbears  to  introduce  the  topic  there,  lest  he  “  break  the 
continuity”  of  the  subject  upon  which  he  has  entered.  Be¬ 
fore  this,  however  (p.  38),  he  had  come  upon  the  question  of 
a  Divine  Revelation  —  generally  sujiposed  to  have  something 
to  do  with  “  Scripture  Evidences”  —  when,  in  his  book  upon 
“man,”  he  was  treating  of  “God’s  interposition.”  At  that 
time,  he  deliberately  adjourned  the  whole  matter  over  to  ]\)- 
lemic  Theology,  where,  we  suppose,  it  may  eventually  turn 
up;  since',  in  the  present  work  —  whose  “main  object  is,” 
merely  “to  present,  in  a  perfectly  distinct  and  connected 
manner,  and  to  demonstrate  as  positively  certain,  the  sum  and 
system  of  divine  knowledge  unto  salvation”  —  we  do  not 
find  it.  In  this  chapter  on  the  Divine  interposition,  is  also 
introduced  a  statement  of  the  mode  of  the  Divine  being,  and 
an  enumeration  of  the  attributes  upon  the  scheme  first  given. 

The  author  carries  the  same  traits  into  his  definitions. 
The  reader  will  be  interested  in  noting  the  points  in  that 
which  he  gives  of  “  the  true  and  the  false,”  on  the  6th  page. 

There  is  doubtless,”  says  Dr.  B.,  “  an  eternal  and  inef¬ 
faceable  distinction  in  things,  which  we  exj)ress  by  saying 
some  of  them  are  true  and  some  of  them  are  false.”  Of  this, 
however,  he  is  not  sure  ;  for,  in  the  next  sentence,  he  adds  : 
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“  At  any  rate,  such  a  distinction,  let  it  be  founded  as  it  may, 
exists  for  us.”  “  It  is  upon  the  steadfastness  of  this  distinc¬ 
tion  that  all  the  certainty  of  our  knowledge  depends ;  as  it  is 
upon  our  capacity  to  perceive  the  distinction  itself  wlierever 
it  exists,  that  our  ability  to  increase  in  knowledge  rests.” 
Possibly,  the  above  statements  will  be  clearer  if  reduced  to 
distinct  propositions,  thus  : 

a.  There  is  an  ineffaceable  distinction  in  things  ;  so  that, 

b.  Some  of  the  “things”  are  true,  and  some  are  false. 

c.  This  distinction  is  steadfast ;  and  therefore, 

d.  Our  knowledge  is  certain. 

e.  We  can  perceive  this  distinction;  and,  therefore, 

f.  Our  knowledge  can  increase. 

From  all  which,  it  follows,  that  without  a  capacity  for  per¬ 
ceiving  the  distinction  between  things  true  and  false,  we 
might  still  possess  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  only  this 
could  not  be  increased. 

We  cannot  avoid  inviting  attention  to  “  another  distinc¬ 
tion  ”  which,  to  adopt  our  author’s  statement,  is  so  impor¬ 
tant,  that  without  it,  “  the  very  ideas  of  duty,  of  virtue,  and 
of  happiness,  become  incomprehensible  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
conceive  how  we  could  exist  afterwards,  except  as  idiots  or 
as  demons.”  “  We  express  this  distinction,”  says  Dr.  B., 
“  by  saying,  that  in  the  nature  of  things  some  of  them  are 
good  and  some  of  them  are  bad  ;  and  we  express  the  feeling 
in  us  corresponding  to  them  lospectively,  by  saying  we  ap¬ 
prove  the  good  and  condemn  the  bad.” 

From  this  statement  we  learn,  1st,  that  there  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  distinction  upon  which  the  ideas  of  duty,  virtue,  and 
happiness  rest;  which  distinction,  2dly,  is  expressed  in  the 
words  “  good”  and  “  bad;”  and  our  feelin  g  of  it,  3dly,  by 
saying  we  “approve”  the  one,  and  “condemn”  the  other; 
and  4thly,  if  we  had  not  this  sense  of  this  distinction,  we 
could  exist  “  only”  as  idiots  or  demons  ;”  who  therefore,  by 
necessity,  are  not  possessed  of  the  sense  in  question.  This 
sense  of  “good”  and  “bad,”  our  author  informs  us,  is  the 
foundation  of  “the  fitness  of  all  our  relations  to  God;”  and 
among  these  relations  we  suppose  him  to  include  that  of 
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moral  obligation.  Whatsoever  being,  therefore,  approves 
anything  that  seems  to  him  to  be  in  its  nature  good,  or  dis¬ 
approves  anything  that  seems  to  him  in  its  nature  bad,  u 
an  idiot  or  demon ;  but  in  contradistinetion,  a  being  ca¬ 
pable  of  “  duty,  virtue,  and  happiness.”  No  idiots  “  ap¬ 
prove  ”  of  pleasant  fruits  ;  no  demons  “  condemn  ”  penal 
fires.  —  In  view  of  the  progress  made  in  such  definitions,  is  it 
too  much  to  hope  that  the  day  may  come  when,  in  books  of 
theology  at  least,  oysters  —  by  virtue  of  some  gentle  “  ap¬ 
proval  ”  that  they  feel,  as  the  tide  returns  over  them  loaded 
with  soft  consolations  —  may  yet  become  good  Christians  — 
without  being  eaten  ? 

We  had  noted  other  passages  ;  but  these  may  sufiice.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  open  the  book  without  meeting  with  il¬ 
lustrations  of  its  fatal  inaccuracy  and  confusion.  Other  ex¬ 
amples  will  occur  in  our  presentation  of  a  matter  which  is 
even  more  serious  than  this.  We  come  now  to  Dr.  Breck¬ 
inridge’s  indebtedness  to  Stapfer  for  materials  which  he  has 
not  duly  acknowledged. 

The  “  Few  Preliminary  Words,”  with  which  Dr.  Breck¬ 
inridge  prefaces  his  volume,  are  turgid  wdth  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  a  grand  theme  and  a  vast  achievement.  Yet  the 
author  stoops  to  concede,  in  general  phrase,  the  “  immense 
advantages”  that  he  has  derived  from  the  labors  of  others. 
“  The  fruits  of  such  attainments”  as  he  has  painfully  made, 
“  will  manifest  themselves  to  the  learned.”  lie  disclaims  any 
“  proper  originality  touching  the  subject  matter,”  and  ac¬ 
knowledges,  that  “  the  details  wdiich  have  been  wrought  out 
by  learned,  godly,  and  able  men  in  all  ages,  of  many  creeds, 
and  in  many  tongues,  have  been  freely  wrought  into  the  sta¬ 
ple  of  this  work,  when  they  suited  the  place  and  the  purpose, 
and  turned  precisely  to  the  [my]  thought.”  He  claims  origi¬ 
nality  only  in  “  the  conception,  the  method,  the  digestion,  the 
presentation,  the  order,  the  spirit,  the  impression  of  the 
whole.” 

The  above  is  the  most  definite  and  particular  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  obligation  wdiich  we  have  been  able  to  discover 
in  the  work.  It  is  no  more  than  would  have  been  understood 
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if  it  had  not  been  expressed;  since  no  writer  on  theology,  at 
the  present  day,  presumes  to  create  tlie  science  anew,  either 
in  its  system  or  its  details.  The  clmrch  has  not  studied  so 
long  in  vaiji.  But  this  acknowledgment  by  no  means  im¬ 
plies,  much  less  does  it  say,  that  Dr.  Breckinridge  has  taken 
complete  paragraphs,  whole  pages,  and  the  substance  of  en¬ 
tire  sections,  from  another  author!  — which  we  now  proceed 
to  prove  ;  premising,  however,  that  while  we  find  scanty  in¬ 
dication  of  the  “  all  ages,”  “  many  creeds,”  and  “  many 
tongues,”  from  which  the  erudite  doctor  claims  to  have  drawn, 
we  do  find  traces  that  his  attainments  from  a  single  work 
in  the  Latin  tongue  were  “  painfully  made,”  as  will  be 
“  manifi’st  to  the  learned,” — and  to  those  of  little  learning, 
also  —  uj)on  brief  inspection.  We  freely  concede,  that  Dr. 
Breckinridge  has  acknowledged  a  broader  indebtedness  than 
he  seems  to  owe ;  the  misfortune  is,  that  his  acknowledg¬ 
ment  is  not  so  particular  as  it  should  have  been  ;  and  that 
the  jewels  which  he  borrowed,  he  has  often  so  bruised  in  his 
m*is-setting,  as  greatly  to  diminish  their  beauty  and  their 
value.  Stapfer  was  a  nice  workman  ;  and  it  was  not  safe, 
to  assail  the  compact  and  strong-built  order  of  his  delicately- 
finished  and  dovetailed  sentences  with  the  hammer  and 
tongs  of  a  crude  logic  ;  and  to  reset  the  shining  fragments 
in  its  raw  paste.  The  reader  will  see,  before  we  finish  with 
Dr.  I3reckinridge,  that  he  has  worked  a  rich  mine  with  poor 
results.  The  facts  are  as  follows  : 

The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  chapters  of  Dr.  Breckin¬ 
ridge’s  work  arc  mainly  taken  from  the  InsliliUiones  Theolo- 
gicoi  Polemica;  oi  Joh.  Fred.  Stapfer^**  Vol.  1.;  and  are  substan¬ 
tially  identical  with  Ciiai*.  iii.  Six.  1  (the  first  part),  Skc.  2, 
Six.  3,  and  Six.  4.  We  have  also  noticed  a  number  of  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  the  former  work,  making 
about  two  pages  and  a  half,  which  ought  to  have  been  cred¬ 
ited  to  the  latter.  But,  to  be  more  particular  :  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  chapter  of  Dr.  B.’s  work,  ])aragraphs  1,  2,  3,  and  the 
first  jiart  of  4,  in  Six.  i.,  find  their  ecpiivalent  in  Stapf.,  Prop. 
271 — 277;  in  Six.  ii.,  paragraph  1,  commencing  with  the 
words  “  and  the  highest  idea,”  2,  and  3 ;  in  Sec.  iii.,  para- 
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gra|)lis  1 — 6  inclusive,  are  distinctly  from  Stapf.,  Prop.  297 — 
320.  In  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Dr.  B.’s  work,  Si:c.  i., 
paragraphs  1 — 9  inclusive  are  from  Stapf.,  Prop.  321 — 370 ; 
Sec.  ii.,  paragraphs  2,  3  (the  substance  of  it),  4,  5,  6,  are  from 
Stapf.,  Prop.  371 — 420.  That  is  to  say,  these  two  chapters 
embrace  the  first  part  of  Stapfer’s  Sec.  i.,  and  his  Sec.  ii.,  iii., 
and  iv.,  consecutively^  including  nearly  their  whole  substance, 
much  of  it  appropriated  in  the  form  of  a  direct  and  mode¬ 
rately  accurate  translation  ;  while  other  parts  are  a  loose,  but 
evident,  paraphrase ;  and  others  still,  we  are  unable  more 
appropriately  to  describe,  than  as  a  reductio  ad  absurdum, 
the  materials  of  this  reduction,  which  is  mechanical  and 
not  chemical,  being  derived  from  the  same  mine.  The 
larger  portion  is  an  inaccurate  translation,  wherein  the  ad¬ 
mirable  method  and  clearness  of  Stajifer  are  almost  wholly 
lost,  and  his  niceties  of  logical  phrase  are  “  jiainfully”  tra¬ 
duced.  Some  passages  in  our  author’s  twenty-lifth  chapter, 
pp.  347  and  348,  will  hereafter  be  noticed. 

But  justice,  alike  to  Dr.  Breckinridge  and  to  ourselves, 
demands  that  some  examples  be  given  in  proof  of  the  fore¬ 
going  assertions.  We  take,  therefore,  the  opening  para¬ 
graphs  of  his  eighteenth  chapter,  and  present  them,  side;  by 
side,  with  the  corresponding  paragraphs  in  Stapfer.  They 
atl’ord,  in  our  opinion,  a  favorable  illustration  of  the  merits  of 
his  translation. 


BRECKINRIDGE,  CHAP.  XVIII. 


STAPFER,  SEC.  I. 


I.  —  1.  The  simplest  idea  we  can 
form  of  God  is,  that  he  is  a  self-exist¬ 
ent  being,  distinct  from  us  and  from 
the  universe,  who  contains  in  himself 
a  suflicient  ground  and  reason  tor  the 
existence  of  ourselves  and  the  imi- 
vei’se.  Stated  in  other  words  :  that 
God  is  a  Being  absolutely  necessary 
and  independent,  in  whom  and  upon 
whom  all  things  are  contingent  and 
dependent. 


Prop.  271.  Per  Deum  intelligi- 
mus  ens  a  se,  a  mente  nostra  et 
hoc  universo  diversum,  in  <|uo  con- 
linetur  ratio  sufliciens  existentiae 
hujus  mundi  et  animarum  nostra- 
rum,  sive  quod  cst  absolute  necessa- 
rium  et  independens,  a  quo  autem 
omnia  reliqua  dependent. 


Prop.  272.  Priusquam  existentiam 
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ejiis  doinonstramus,  principia  quae- 
dam  "eneralia  sunt  premittenda. 

2.  As  it  is  impossible  for  anything  Piiop.  273.  Impossibile  est  idem 
to  be,  and  not  to  bo  ;  it  follows  that  simul  esse  et  non  esse.  Quod  Prin- 
a  sufficient  reason  e.xists,  and  can  be  cipium  indemonstrabile  est. 
given,  why  any  particular  thing  is,  Puop.  274.  Omnium  rerum  datur 
rather  than  is  not ;  and  why  it  is  in  ratio  sufficiens  ;  unde  cognoscitur, 
a  particular  mode,  rather  than  some  cur  aliquid  potius  sit,  quam  non  sit ; 
other.  This  sufficient  reason  being  cur  sit,  hoc  quam  alio  modo,  et  qua 
discovered  and  stated,  nothing  more  positii  nihil  amplius  ad  rei  e.xisten- 
can  be  required  concerning  the  fact  tiam  cxplicandam  requiritur. 
or  mode  of  the  existence  of  that  thing. 

Tlie  third  paragraph,  and  the  first  part  of  the  fourth,  are 
translated,  in  similar  style,  from  Stapfer’s  Puop.  275,  27G,  and 
277.  Stapler  (and  of  course  Breckinridge)  proceeds  to  affirm 
that  the  theory  of  an  “  infinite  scries”  does  not  furnish  the 
“ratio  sulliciens”  sought  for;  and,  therefore,  that  whoso¬ 
ever  wishes  to  assign  such  a  reason,  and  demonstrate  the 
Divine  existence,  must  prove  the  existence  of  an  “  Ens  a  se 
et  absolute  necessarium  ”  upon  which  the  universe  depends. 
Having  thus  laid  down  the  “  general  principles”  spoken  of  in 
Puop.  272,  Stapler  proceeds  with  the  steps  of  his  proof,  which 
advance,  in  regular  mathematical  succession,  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion —  the  whole  argument  standing  in  beautiful  unity  with 
the  introduction  ;  the  substance  of  which  has  just  been  given. 
Dr.  Breckinridge  omits  this  argument,,  after  using  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  it,  and  substitutes  /o/a/*  of  his  own,  neither  one  of 
which  needs  the  introduction  which  he  has  copied,  or  stands 
in  any  obvious  relation  with  it,  save  that  of  local  contiguity. 
The  first  of  these  is  as  follows  :  lie  who  denies  the  existence 
of  God  allirms  one  or  all  of  the  three  following  propositions  : 
1.  There  is  no  essence  whatever.  2.  There  is  no  sel/-exist~ 
ent  essence.  3.  There  is  “  no  life  in  which  it  might  be.” 
None  of  the  terms  here  used  have  been  distinctly  defined  by 
our  author;  and  we  are  left  to  our  own  conjectures  concern¬ 
ing  his  meaning.  It  seems  likely  that  by  “  self-existent  es¬ 
sence  ”  he  means  an  eternal  and  spiritual,  as  distinguished 
from  a  merely  material  entity.  But  what  docs  he  under¬ 
stand  by  “life”  —  “life  in  which”  the  essence  may  inhere? 
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It  is  generally  supposed  that  life  is  a  quality,  or  state,  belong¬ 
ing  to  essence,  rather  than  a  substance  of  which  the  latter  is 
an  attribute.  Then  again,  do  not  both  the  atheist  and  the 
pantheist  hold  to  an  essence,  that  this  essence  has  life,  that 
it  is  eternal,  and,  in  a  certain  sense^  spiritual  and  self-existent, 
viz.  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  crudely  material,  nor  depend¬ 
ent  upon  anything  else  for  its  being  or  its  action  ?  Further, 
what  is  the  obvious  connection  between  this  argument  (?) 
and  the  Introduction  abstracted  from  Stapfer? 

The  second  argument  is  this:  That  which  we  conceive  of 
as  having  life  of  itself,  must  exist,  if  existence  is  possible. 
But  this  is  the  conception  of  God.  Therefore,  God  must 
exist,  unless  existence  is  impossible. 

Dr.  B.  has  not  told  us  what  he  means  by  “  having  life  of 
itself.”  Will  an  eternal  physical  essence,  sole,  and  therefore 
independent  of  all  other  essences,  thus  “  having  its  life  ”  in 
and  of  itself  alone,  answer  his  conception  ?  If  so,  he  has 
only  prov^ed,  at  the  very  best,  the  truth  of  pantheism. 

But  lohy  must  something  that  has  life  in  itself,  really  exist, 
when  we  “conceive”  of  it?  What  has  our  empty  concep¬ 
tion  to  do  with  reality  ?  Will  it  hold,  as  a  general  proposi¬ 
tion,  that  whatever  we  conceive,  must  exist,  unless  existence 
is  impossible  ? 

The  third  argument  proceeds  thus :  To  say  that  an  at¬ 
tribute  is  “contained  in  the  conception  of  a  thing,”  is  to  say 
that  it  is  inseparable  from  that  thing.  But  this  is  true  of 
necessary  existence^  as  an  attribute  of  God.  Therefore  this  is 
an  attribute  of  God ;  that  is,  he  necessarily  exists. 

This  presupposes  either,  that  the  existence  of  God  has  be¬ 
fore  been  proved  (in  order  that  his  necessary  existence  may 
follow,  as  a  conclusion),  or,  that  the  conception  of  a  thing 
renders  certain  its  real  existence. 

The  fourth  argument  j)roceeds  as  follows:  Ability  to  exist 
is  an  ability.  Inability  to  exist  is  a  debility.  “  But  if  all 
existences  arc  finite,  and  not  one  that  is  infinite  does  or  can 
exist ;  it  follows,  that  every  finite  “  has  more  ability”  (i.  e.  is 
more  powerful)  than  any  infinite  existence;  which  is  utterly 
absurd.  Wherefore,  there  is  either  no  existence ;  or,  there  is 
an  infinite  existence. 
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Apply  the  same  kind  of  argument  to  other  objects,  thus  : 
Ability  to  exist  is  an  ability.  Inability  to  exist  is  a  debil¬ 
ity.  Yonder  lly  exists ;  therefore  is  able  to  exist.  All  the 
horses  that  do  not  exist,  are  not  able  to  exist.  Therefore, 
yonder  lly  has  more  ability  than  all  non-existent  horses ; 
whieh  is  true^  not  absurd.  Thus  again  :  All  the  race  of 
megatheria  arc  unable,  etc.  Hence  a  Hy  is  stronger  than  all 


the  megatheria.  Irue,  again 
On  the  next  page  (2(39)  our 
from  Stapfer,  as  follows  : 

BRECKINRIDGE,  CHAP.  XVIII. 

II.  —  1.  The  highest  idea  we  can 
have  of  him  [Jehovah]  or  of  our  be¬ 
ing,  i.s  that  which  we  call  his  nature, 
his  essence.  In  this  essence  is  the 
foundation  of  whatever  does  or  can 
exist  in  the  being. 

2.  Now  whatever  has  its  sufficient 
reason  solely  in  the  essence,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  it  oa’y,  we  call  an  attri¬ 
bute  of  that  being.  The  funda¬ 
mental  conception  of  God,  therefore, 
is  of  his  essence,  from  which  every¬ 
thing  that  appertains  to  him  flows. 
But  the  simplest  idea  of  God,  as  has 
been  shown,  is  that  he  hath  a  being 
necessary,  and  of  himself.  Whence 
it  immediately  follows  that  the  es¬ 
sence  or  nature  of  his  being  consists 
in  this,  that  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  and  self-existent. 


;  but  as  inept  as  before, 
author  resumes  his  translation 


STAFFER,  SEC.  II. 

Prop.  297.  Primum  quod  de  re 
cognoscitur,  et  unde  ratio  ri  liquorum, 
quae  ei  insunt,  vel  inesse  i)Ossunt,red- 
ditur,  dicitur  Entis  Essentia.  Quic- 
quid  autem  rationem  sufficientem  in 
sola  essentia  habet  et  ex  ejus  essen¬ 
tia  sequitur,  dicitur  attributum. 

Prop.  298.  Primum  ergo  (juod  de 
Deo  cognoscitur,  et  ex  quo  reliqua 
sequuntur,  quae  Deo  competunt,  est 
ipsius  E.ssentia. 


Prop.  299.  Primum  autem  quod 
de  Deo  cognoscitur,  juxta  demon¬ 
strata,  est  ({uod  sit  Ens  absolute  ne- 
cessarium,  reliq«ia  autem  omnia, 
quae  Deo  competunt,  inde  tluere  et 
rationem  sufficientem,  in  hac  abso- 
luta  existent iae  necessitiite  habere, 
videbimus  in  sequentibus ;  unde  se- 
qiiitnr  Esscntiam  Dei  in  hoc  consis- 
tere,  quod  sit  Ens  absolute  necessa- 
rium. 


For  the  benefit  of  Ihose  who  may  be  unfamiliar  with  Lat¬ 
in,  we  give  Stapfer’s  argument  in  English.  He  reasons  as 
follows  :  Prop.  297.  What  is  recognized  as  fundamental  in 
any  being,  and  which  supplies  the  sufficient  reason  of  all 
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else  that  it  includes  or  involves,  is  called  its  essence.  But 
whatsoever  finds  its  suflicient  reason  in  the  essence  only, 
and  is  deducible  thcrcrrom,  is  called  an  attribute. 

Prop.  298.  What  is  “  recognized  as  fundamental”  in  God^ 
therefore,  and  from  which  all  else  that  centres  in  him  is  de¬ 
ducible,  is  his  “  essence.” 

Prop.  299.  But  that  which  “  is  recognized  as  fundamental 
in  God,  as  was  just  shown,  is  that  he  is  an  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  being;  .  .  .  whence  it  follows  that  the  essence  of  God 
consists  in  this,  that  he  is  an  absolutely  necessary  being. 

Can  any  statement  be  more  orderly  or  more  beautifully 
luminous  than  this  ?  But  in  Breckinridge,  what  confusion  ! 
The  “  highest  idea,”  he  tells  us,  that  we  can  have  of  God, 
“  or  of  our  being,"  is  “  his  nature,  his  essence.”  But  Stap- 
fer  was  not  treating  of  the  “highest”  idea,  but  of  the  first, 
the  fundamental,  conception  ;  and  of  the  fundamental  con¬ 
ception  of  any  thing,  or  object  of  thought  —  the  conception 
of  God  belonging  in  the  next  proposition  (which  Dr.  B.  also 
translates),  and  that  of  “  our  being”  appearing  nowhere  in 
this  part  of  the  argument.  Moreover,  what  Stapler  allirrns 
is,  that  this  “  primum  ”  (not  altissimum)  is  the  essence  of  the 
being  contemplated ;  a  word  that  by  no  means  finds  a  suit¬ 
able  synonym  in  “nature,”  which  often  includes,  according 
to  present  usage,  both  essence  and  attributes.  Stapfer  is,  in 
this  proposition,  defining  “  essence,”  and  distinguishing  it 
from  attribute.  Dr.  Breckinridge  goes  out  of  his  way  to  mix 
them  up,  and  adds  to  the  eonfusion  by  talking  about  “  our 
being.”  The  reader  having  found  such  confusion  in  the  first 
proposition  of  this  series,  wilt  not  be  surprised  to  discover  that 
the  scries  itself  is  not  preserved,  in  logical  integrity.  Dr. 
Breckinridge  divides  Sta|)fer’s  Prop.  297  in  the  middle,  an¬ 
nexing  the  latter  half  to  Prop.  298  and  Prop.  299,  fusing  the 
whole  into  a  single  paragraph,  thereby  confusing  the  gene¬ 
ral  order,  as  well  as  the  particular  phrases,  of  the  original 
statement.  The  result  is,  that  his  second  paragraph  begins 
with  the  proposition,  that  “whatever  has  its  sullicient  rea¬ 
son  solely  in  the  essence”  is  an  attribute.  Therefore^ 
proceeds  Dr.  B.,  “  the  fundamental  conception  of  God  is  of 
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hir?  essence.”  But  how  does  this  follow  from  the  foregoing 
definition  of  “attribute?”  And  what  does  he  mean  by 
“fundamental  conception?”  This  is  a  new  phrase.  He 
had  before  spoken  of  “  highest  idea  ;  ”  he  afterwards  speaks 
of  “  simplest  idea  ;  ”  and  one  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
the  original  at  hand,  will  discover,  that  these  three  phrases 
are  all  translations  of  the  same.  What  intelligent  meaning 
had  Dr.  B.  in  these  changes?  Stapfer  says.  What  is  funda¬ 
mental  in  anything  is  “essence;”  what  is  fundamental  in 
God^  therefore,  is  his  essence.  But  our  author  says  [  —  ]  can 
the  reader  tell  what  he  does  say  ?  How  it  was  possible  for  a 
person  of  ordinary  good  sense,  vAth  the  Latin  before  him,  to 
make  such  a  muddle  of  so  lucid  and  simple  an  argument  as 
Stapfer’s,  passes  our  comprehension.  It  must  have  been  an 
“  attainment”  “  painfully  made.” 

Another  illustration  of  our  author’s  unparalleled  acumen 
appears  on  the  270th  page  ;  where,  having  demonstrated,  out 
of  Stapfer,  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Divine  essence,  that  it 
is  “  incorporeal,”  he  next  demonstrates,  out  of  Breckinridge, 
but  by  precisely  the  same  argument,  that  it  is  also  “imma¬ 
terial.”  In  similar  style,  he  proves  (p.  269,  bottom)  that  the 
Divine  existence  “  is  also  necessary  ;  which  very  proposition 
is  the  drfniition  with  which  he  commenced  the  chapter,  and 
on  which  his  (or,  rather,  Stapfer’s)  whole  argument  depends. 

We  have  now  gone  over  with  sojnewhat  less  than  the 
first  three  pages  of  the  author’s  eighteenth  chapter,  without 
by  any  means  doing  justice  to  their  manifold  absurdities; 
but  the  substance  of  all  this  and  of  the  following  chapter 
is  taken,  consecutively,  from  Stapfer,  with  portions  of  the 
twenty-first  and  some  paragraphs  in  the  twenty-fifth ;  how 
much  more,  we  do  not  know.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
to  do  full  justice  upon  Dr.  Breckinridge,  would  require  a 
small  volume.  The  scholar  who  is  curious  to  pursue  the 
subject  further,  Avill  find  abundant  amusement  in  the  pom¬ 
pous  blunders  and  infelicities  of  statement,  with  which  all 
this  portion  of  the  work  is  filled.  We  have  room  for  but  a 
single  illustration  more.  We  give  the  original  and  the 
translation. 
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STAFFER,  SEC.  V. 

Prop.  425.  Deus  omnia  ab  aeterno 
voluit  (Prop.  374),  idoo  etiam  Deus 
omnia  (lcore\’it  ab  ajterno. 

Prop.  427.  Voluntas  Dei  estliber- 
rima  (Prop.  418)  :  Ergo,  etiam  De- 
creta  sunt  liberrima. 

Prop.  428.  Voluntas  Dei  non  est 
casus  purus  (Prop.  41 9) :  Ilinc  etiam 
Decretum  clivinum  non  est  casus  pu- 
lais. 

Prop.  429.  Voluntus  Dei  est  im- 
mutabilis  (Prop.  400)  :  Ergo,  et  De¬ 
cretum  est  immutabile. 

Prop.  430.  Deus  aliquid  velle 
potest,  cujus  rationes  nobis  sunt  in¬ 
cognita;  (Prop.  410),  bine  etiam  De¬ 
us  decernere  potest,  quae,  cur  de- 
cernat,  homo  intelligere  nequit. 

Prop.  431.  Lnperscrutabile  est, 
cujus  rationes  nobis  non  penitus  sunt 
perspectae  ;  Decreti  divini,  etc. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Dr.  B.’s  first  sentence  is  from 
Stapfer,  Prop.  42-3.  (The  preceding  sentence  is  from  Stapfer, 
Prop.  422  and  Prop.  424.)  The  next  sentence  is  obviously 
Stapfer’s,  Prop.  427  and  Prop.  429  ;  and  the  third,  a  most 
remarkable  version  of  Prop.  428;  the  remainder  being  from 
Prop.  430  and  Prop.  43J. 

We  commend  this  passage  to  the  particular  attention  of 
scholars  as  a  psychological  curiosity.  When  first  meeting 
with  the  argument,  that  “if  the  will  of  God  is  not  a  simple 
and  pure  cause,  destitute  of  intelligence  and  a  sufficient  rea¬ 
son,  neither  is  his  decree,”  the  reader  naturally  rubs  his  eyes 
to  see  if  his  vision  be  clear,  and  if  he  be  really  awake.  The 
next  supposition  is,  that  there  must  be  a  typographical  error. 
Failing  with  this  hypofliesis,  he  imagines  that,  after  all, 
there  may  possibly  be  a  recondite  meaning,  which,  through 
an  unskilful  nicety  of  expression  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  or 
some  unusual  slowness  of  his  own  perception,  had  escaped 
him.  But  all  theories,  at  last,  fail;  and  the  irrepressible 
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(bottom  of  P.  347.) 

If  the  determination  of  the  will  of 
God  is  from  eternity,  his  decree  is 
also  from  eternity.  If  the  wdll  of 
God  is  perfectly  free  and  perfectly 
immutable,  so  is  his  decree.  If  the 
will  of  God  is  not  a  simple  and  pure 
cause,  destitute  of  intelligence  and 
a  sufficient  reason,  neither  ’is  his  de¬ 
cree.  If  God  can  and  does  will 
things  inscrutable  to  us,  so  can  he 
and  will  he  decree  them. 
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question  bursts  from  liis  lips:  How  roin.t)  (hr  Innixinlor 
make  such  a  mistukc  f  (^nr»r}ificM  of  flu*  mcnninp  of  flie 
word  “casus”  mi^ht,  indeed,  Ic;hI  t(*  a  iriisirnnshifion  of  Hint 
one  word;  but  how  came  lie  to  insert  the  wfirds  “destitute 
of  intelligence  arirl  a  sutlirrient  renson,”  which  do  not  nppenr 
in  the  paragraj)h  that  he,  was  <-opying,  ami  whi<  h  so  ludi¬ 
crously  confound  the  sense  ?  'f'he  rnntter  is  readily  expinined. 
Stapfer  lays  down  the  premise :“ 'I'he,  will  of  ( iod  is  not 
mere  chance;”  and  refers,  for  authority,  to  a  f^revious  para¬ 
graph,  viz.  pROf*.  410.  'I'urnirig  to  this,  we  read  :  (hi.svs  punis 
est  arJuat'das  dcsfitula  rafirme  suffinctilc ;  I  tens  anfem  agit 
propter  rationern  sufflcientern  f  Pat) e,  0,71 ) :  Krgr»,  Ar  tns  vol¬ 
untatis  divinae  non  est  casus  pnrns,  f“  .Mere  etiarice,  is  an  ac¬ 
tuality  that  is  destitute  of  a  sutficient  reason  (of  its  existence^. 
But  God  acts  in  view  of  a  good  and  snfFicient  reason,  as  was 
proved  in  Prop.  07!.  ffence,  the  act  of  the  ftivine  will  is 
not  mere  chance.’*) 

[t  seems  therefore  that  our  learnerl  author,  /V-eZ/rtg  that  the 
proposition,  “  the  will  of  God  is  not  a  simple  anrl  pure  cause,” 
was  somewhat  obscure;  and  honestly  desirous  of  handing 
down  to  future  ages  the  particular  “  systematic  view  of  rli- 
vine  truth.”  now  prevalent,  “  according  to  the  general  attain¬ 
ments  of  the  age;”  and  hurling  unrlcr  his  hanri  an  authori¬ 
tative  detinition  of  this  dark  sentence  —  in^crterl  it;  anrl  still 
feeling  (for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  ^aw,  here) 
''hat  the  worrls  “destirnie  of  a  -luiricient  reason,”  left  a  slight 
penumbra  arounri  the  sense,  sought  t<»  dispel  this  by  adrl- 
ing  a  synonym  of  his  own.  —  as  the  rearier  will  remember 
he  has  el.sewhere  done.  —  making  it  read  :  •*  dejtitnie  of  />- 
/te/Z/gr-n/'e  a  suincient  reason.”  Prom  this  it  would  --eem 
that  Dr.  B.  nnderstoorl  by  “  ratio  sutlleien^.”  sndieient  minrl. 
Intellefir.  “  inteiligenee.”  Aiul  yet  it  seems  impos«ih)#»  that, 
throughout  this  argument,  whenever  Htapb*r  wa**  speaking 
of  the  snlficicnt  grounrl,  cause,  “  reason,”  of  the  existence  of 
a  riling,  Dr.  Breckinririge  -upposerl  dint  he  ’vas  referring  to 
the  snllicient  iuhdlvjrcvcp  of  that  thing  I  Aivl  yet.  again,  if 
Dr.  3.  ever  had,  a  clear  aiui  definite  com{)rehen«ion  of  die 
meaning  of  this  phrase,  how  was  it  possible  for  him  to  hav 
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mistaken  it,  in  an  instance  so  clear  as  this  ?  The  only  an¬ 
swer  that  we  are  able  to  give  to  this  inquiry,  and  it  is  an 
answer  amply  borne  out  by  the  facts,  is,  that  all  through 
these  chapters,  Dr.  Breckinridge’s  mind  was  in  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  confused  state ;  that  he  often  failed  of  a  full  and  clear 
comprehension  of  his  author’s  meaning ;  and  that  the  present 
example  is  illustrative  of  this  fact.  But  “  he  must,  at  least, 
have  supposed  that  he  had  a  meaning  in  what  he  wrote.” 
Doubtless ;  and  the  ingenious  reader  may  be  able  to  hit  upon 
more  than  one  theory  of  explanation  ;  but  it  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  discuss  the  matter  further  here. 

The  attention  of  the  public  was  directed  to  this  indebted¬ 
ness  of  Dr.  Breckinridge,  not  long  after  the  appearance  of 
his  first  volume,  by  a  Presbyterian  pastor  in  North  Carolina. 
The  audacious  spirit  in  which  the  statements  and  proofs  of 
his  co-presbyter  were  then  met,  and  the  cold  assumption 
with  which  the  subject  is  treated  in  the  “  Preliminary  Re¬ 
marks”  prefixed  to  the  second  volume,  are  calculated  to 
awaken  a  sense  of  shame  in  men  of  Christian  or  of  scholarly 
honor.  The  truth  is,  that  if  there  is  any  meaning  in  the 
word.  Dr.  Breckinridge  has  plagiarized;  and  he  might  as 
well  assume  to  deny  the  sun  out  of  the  heavens,  as,  by  de¬ 
nial,  to  blot  out  so  obvious  a  fact.  There  may  be  explana¬ 
tions  which,  if  known  by  the  public,  would  strip  the  fact  of 
much  of  its  present  bad  meaning.  We  hope  there  are.  But 
the  fact  stands.  And  Dr.  Breckinridge  can  claim  no  pecu¬ 
liar  charity  of  his  brethren  while  in  his  present  attitude.  It 
were  well  if  a  more  Christian  spirit  might  come  to  rule  in 
his  counsels. 

With  the  second  volume  we  must  be  very  brief.  We 
are  thankful  to  say  that  it  is  neither  so  poor  nor  so  bad  as 
the  first ;  but  yet  it  has  faults  enough ;  as  the  reader  who 
has  followed  attentively  our  account  of  the  first,  must  see  is 
a  necessity  of  the  case. 

His  introduction  gives  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  theo¬ 
logical  science,  arranged  so  as  to  show  the  precise  point  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  present  work.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  cen- 
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tury,  Dr.  Breckinridge  thinks  that  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
was  fully  settled  ;  and  the  “  science  of  theology  ought  imme¬ 
diately  to  have  risen  and  ...  to  have  pressed  steadily  and 
rapidly  to  its  perfect  state.”  Instead  of  this,  we  have  a  “  pe¬ 
riod  of  eight  centuries,  during  which  scholasticism  is  the 
most  conspicuous  manifestation  of  thought.”  The  school¬ 
men  “added  almost  nothing  to  theology,”  “whether  as  to  its 
conception,  the  method  of  its  proper  treatment,  or  its  practi¬ 
cal  development.”  Then  came  the  Reformation  ;  and  “  the 
scientific  treatment  of  Divine  truth  followed  ”  this  move¬ 
ment  more  closely  than  it  did  the  first  planting  of  Christian¬ 
ity.  But  “  that  the  Reformed  theology  did  not  adequately 
avail  itself  of  its  great  position,  nothing  can  prove  more 
clearly  than  that,  after  three  centuries,  the  first  attempt  — 
that  of  Calvin  —  retains  its  supremacy.  Augustine,  even 
with  his  strange  conception  of  the  papal  church,  finds  no 
name  to  match  him  —  till  Calvin.  And  Calvin’s  great  work, 
which  /  had  no  small  share  in  restoring  to  general  circulation, 
—  though  it  is  arbitrary  in  its  method,  and  though  abstract, 
practical,  and  controversial  theology,  truth  objective,  subjec¬ 
tive,  and  relative,  are  mingled  confusedly  throughout  it, — has 
no  rival  amidst  the  hundreds  which  have  followed  it.”  ’  Our 
author  proceeds  to  account  for  this  failure  of  the  Reformed 
theology,  from  the  “  imperfect  conceptions  ”  which  have 
hitherto  prevailed  —  first,  as  to  Avhat  theological  science  is  ; 
secondly,  as  to  the  “  method  responsive  to  the  true  concep¬ 
tion  ”  of  it ;  added  to  which  was  “  necessarily  ”  a  failure  of 
“  adequate  breadth  of  spiritual  insight  into  the  Divine  pro¬ 
portion  of  that  truth,  which  was  itself  the  very  substance  of 
the  whole  science  of  theology.”  The  author  adds :  “  Who¬ 
ever  is  willing  to  survey,  with  candor,  the  whole  field  of  sci¬ 
entific  theology,  abstract,  practical,  and  controversial — Lat¬ 
in,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed  —  since  the  Reformation  was 
firmly  established  and  its  first  fruits  gathered,  will  see  small 
cause  to  be  satisfied  that  the  critical,  speculative,  or  philo- 

*  Poor  Stapfer !  Not  so  much  as  a  word  of  mention  !  And  Turretin,  where 
is  he  ?  Nobo<ly  but  Calvin,  and  “  I.”  lias  Dr.  Breckinridge  made  a  new  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Institutes  ?  or  edited  an  old  translation  ?  or  —  has  he  advised  some 
Church  Board  to  make  a  reprint  ? 
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sophical  methods  of  the  ages  which  have  succeeded  that 
great  period,  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  arbitrary  and  arti¬ 
ficial  method  they  would  supplant,  or  perhaps  even  to  the 
best  specimens  of  the  scholastic  spirit  which  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  overthrew.”  “  Is  there,  then,”  exclaims  Dr.  Breckinridge, 
“  no  natural  method,  whereby  theology  .  .  .  may  develop  it¬ 
self  as  a  science  of  positive  truth.  It  is  a  science ;  it  must 
have  a  best  method  ;  this,  all  theologians  have  hitherto  failed 
to  observe  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  what  I  maintain  is, 
that  if  there  be  a  science,  it  must  have  a  method  responsive 
to  its  nature.”  All  this,  with  wearisome  prolixity  and  fee¬ 
ble,  needless  proof,  is  demonstrated  and  illustrated ;  and  after 
long  labor,  we  finally  arrive  at  the  grand  result,  to  wit: 
“  Truth  is  capable  of  being  considered  systematically  and 
absolutely,  simply  as  truth  reduced  into  a  scientific  form. 
Thus  understood,  but  not  otherwise,  any  system  of  truth  is 
afterwards  capable  of  being  considered  in  all  the  possible  ef¬ 
fects  and  influences  of  that  system  of  truth.”  Again,  this 
system,  “  considered  in  both  aspects,  is  capable  of  being  pre¬ 
cisely  distinguished  from  all  serious  error.”  This  is  the  ca¬ 
non,  not  for  theology  alone,  but  also  for  all  science.  “  When 
so  stated  and  understood,”  observes  Dr.  B,,  “  every  pure  sci¬ 
ence  is  placed  in  the  only  position  in  which  its  own  perfect 
development  is  possible.” 

“  It  took  seven  centuries  for  theologians  to  settle,  in  sci¬ 
entific  form,  the  great  elements  of  their  science.”  .  .  “  It  took 
the  theologians  eight  centuries  more  to  obtain  the  grand  po¬ 
sition  of  the  Reformers.”  .  .  “  I  have  pointed  out  both  the 
failure  and  the  causes  of  it,  of  the  scientific  progress  of  the 
Reformed  theology  beyond  the  position  won  for  it  in  the 
sixteenth  century.”  This  failure,  he  repeats,  is  to  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  a  want  of  a  proper  conception  of  the  true  method 
(which  the  present  work  follows)  ;  and  he  again  reiterates 
the  opinion,  near  the  foot  of  the  page. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest,  if  Dr.  Breckinridge  have 
indeed  invented  a  new  organon,  applicable  to  “  any  system 
of  truth,”  whereby  both  the  errors  and  the  short  comings  of 
the  Fathers  may  be  avoided,  that  we  clearly  understand 
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what  it  is.  —  The  titles  of  the  two  volumes  before  us  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  “  positive  science  ”  of  theology 
was  divided  by  Dr.  Breckinridge  into  three  parts  ;  for  the 
first  volume  is  “  the  first  part  of  theology  considered  as  a 
science  of  positive  truth  ;  ”  and  the  second  volume  is  the 
“  second  part  of”  the  same.  From  the  titles,  therefore,  we 
gather,  that  the  three  volumes  are  all  to  be  devoted  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  truth  as  truth  in  positive  and  strict  scien¬ 
tific  form.  Turning,  however,  to  the  11th  page  of  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Remarks,  prefixed  to  vol.  1st,  this  impression  is  cor¬ 
rected.  We  there  learn  that  it  is  in  the  first  volume  only 
that  theology  is  treated  as  “  mere  knowledge ;  ”  which  vol¬ 
ume,  we  read  again  on  the  14th  page,  “contains  a  distinct 
outline  of  the  whole  knowledge  of  God,  attainable  by  man, 
unto  salvation,  objectively  considered,”  “  a  science  of  posi¬ 
tive  truth.”  The  same  affirmation  is  frequently  repeated. 
The  reader  now  thinks,  we  presume,  that  he  understands  it: 
the  whole  science  of  theology  is  in  the  first  volume,  under 
the  head  of  “objective;”  the  ivhole  of  the  truth  being  there 
given,  in  its  pure  form,  as  truths  all  the  great  topics  being 
there  treated  with  methodical  exactness ;  while,  in  the  au¬ 
thor’s  words  (p.  11),  the  “  intimate  and  transforming  effects 
upon  man,”  of  this  truth,  are  given  in  the  second  volume. 
What  is  the  intelligent  reader’s  embarrassment,  however, 
when  he  finds  that  he  must  look  to  the  second  volume  for 
the  discussion  of  such  subjects  as  “  The  Covenant  of  Grace,” 
“Regeneration,”  “Justification,”  “Sanctification,”  “Faith,” 
“  Repentance,”  “  The  New  Obedience,”  “  The  Infallible 
Rule  of  Faith  and  Duty,”  “  The  Fundamental  Idea  and 
Elemental  Principles  of  the  Church  of  God,”  including  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  Church,  together  with  the  Ordinances, 
the  Sacraments,  Church  Government,  and  Final  Rewards 
and  Punishments!  Do  none  of  these  topics  belong  to  the 
truth  as  truths  “  objectively  considered  ?  ”  Have  we  the 
ichole  knowledge  unto  salvation,  “  attainable  by  man,”  with¬ 
out  a  knowledge  of  these  things  ?  Is  “  the  truth  ”  all  apart, 
separate  from  these  subjects,  and  have  we,  in  them,  merely 
its  “  effects  ?  ”  So  says  Dr.  Breckinridge.  First  (vol.  ii.,  p. 
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13),  “  the  mere  truth  next,  “the  effects  of  truth;”  lastly, 
the  two  former  “confronted  with  untruth.”  And  yet  he  also 
tells  us  (vol.  i.,  p.  12)  that  the  objective  and  subjective  trea¬ 
tises  “  each  takes  in  the  whole  sum  and  result  of  exegetic 
and  didactic  theology,  once  as  pure,  systematic  truth  unto 
salvation,  and  once  as  pure,  systematic  truth  actually  saving 
man.”  What,  then,  are  we  to  understand  ?  We  are  told, 
in  the  titles,  that  these  volumes  are  severally  parts  of  a 
“  positive  science.”  Next,  we  learn  that  the  whole  science, 
as  such,  is  condensed  into  the  first  volume.  But  anon  we 
are  pointedly  instructed  that  the  whole  truth,  in  pure,  sys¬ 
tematic  form,  is  in  both  volumes  ;  in  the  one  as  “  mere 
truth;”  in  the  other,  as  “truth  actually  saving”  us.  On 
first  inspection,  it  is  obvious  that  whole  regions  properly  be¬ 
longing  to  the  domain  of  scientific  theology  are  omitted 
from  each.  A  more  minute  examination  reveals  the  fact 
that,  in  both,  subjects  the  most  diverse  are  mixed  up,  in  brief, 
unsatisfactory  statements  and  discussions  ;  while,  continu¬ 
ally,  matters  of  great  interest  are  overlooked  or  slighted. 
And  this  is  an  example  of  the  new  “  system,**  which  neither 
Augustine  nor  Calvin  could  discover;  and  for  lack  of  which 
the  Reformed  theology  has  been  floundering  in  hopeless 
blindness  and  incompetency  since  Luther’s  day ;  so  that 
even  “  Calvin’s  great  work  ”  failed  to  be  appreciated,  and 
had  passed  out  of  “  general  circulation,”  until  “  I  ”  restored 
it.  This  is  the  new  system,  that  is  to  lay  once  more,  and 
forever,  the  foundations  of  theology,  whereon  it  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  immediately  to  rise  and  “  pass,  steadily  and  rapidly, 
to  its  perfect  state.”  This  is  the  New  School  to  which  the 
Old  School,  in  its  “immense  reaction,”  has  at  last  labori¬ 
ously  arrived.  Augustine  may  still  occupy  the  leisure  of 
scholars  curious  of  the  past ;  Calvin  may  be  read,  not  with¬ 
out  profit,  by  such  as  can  tolerate  his  “  arbitrary  and  artifi¬ 
cial  method ;  ”  but  these,  with  all  the  ancient  masters  of 
thought,  are  not  needed  longer;  Turretin  has  been  driven 
from  his  refuge  in  the  peaceful  shades  of  Princeton  ;  the 
Nineteenth  Century  has  sj)oken,  and  all  the  rest  hide  their 
diminished  heads.  ’•'‘Objective,**  ’•’•Subjective,**  ’•’Relative!* 
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Words  worthy  of  being  written,  in  letters  of  gold,  blazoned 
over  portals  of  universities,  inscribed  over  every  tutor’s  chair! 
For  these  are  the  Novum  Organum  now,  in  this  favored  cen¬ 
tury,  after  the  fruitless  toil  of  ages,  after  Augustine  and  Cal¬ 
vin,  discovered  and  invented  at  “  Dansville,”  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  by  Robert  J.  Breckinridge. 

It  would  be  a  tiresome  and  a  useless  task,  to  pass  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  such  a  writer  in  review.  His  doctrines  are,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  those  of  the  “  standards.”  That  is  enough.  He  shows 
a  tolerable  practical  knowledge  of  theological  truth,  and  of 
the  modes  of  presenting  it  current  in  his  own  denomination ; 
a  knowledge  sullicient  for  the  purposes  of  the  pulpit,  in  a 
community  not  deeply  agitated  with  religious  questions,  or 
earnest  to  distinguish,  and  sift,  and  search  out,  with  thor¬ 
oughness.  His  style,  in  some  passages,  exhibits  very  con¬ 
siderable  practical  force  and  raciness,  but  is  ordinarily  repe¬ 
titious  and  wordy  ;  and  is  sometimes  almost  ludicrous  in  its 
verbose  solemnity  of  pious  phrase.  We  should  judge  this 
second  volume  to  be  largely  made  up  from  sermons,  suffi¬ 
ciently  scientific  for  a  good  practical  effect  upon  a  sensible 
audience  ;  but  ill  fitted  to  be  the  basis  of  a  formal  theological 
treatise.  The  work  is  of  no  value  to  the  scholar,  and  but 
poorly  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  unlearned.  Beside  the 
great  masters  in  theology,  the  author  is  a  child  babbling 
confusedly.  He  uses  phrases  which  contain  whole  theories 
and  the  pith  of  controversy  between  opposing  schools,  as  in¬ 
nocently  and  with  as  little  apparent  consciousness  that  any 
one  could  think  of  raising  a  question  upon  them,  as  if  he 
were  merely  bidding  you — Good  morning;  and  is  continu¬ 
ally  leaving  behind  him  difficulties  unsolved,  without  so 
much  as  a  hint  that  any  solution  is  needed.  Topics  that 
you  have  passed  come  up  again  ;  ideas,  familiar  from  child¬ 
hood,  are  repeated  and  re-repeated  ;  so  that,  reading  in  this 
book  is  like  swimming  in  eel-grass ;  what  you  had  fondly  sup¬ 
posed  was  left  behind,  still  pursues  and  clings  to  you,  till,  in 
mortal  fear  of  your  life,  you  hastily  quit  those  waters  forever. 
We  quote,  in  conclusion,  a  portion  of  one  of  the  sonorous  .sen¬ 
tences  of  Dr.  Breckinridge,  already  given  in  a  different  con nec- 
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tion  —  with  addenda.  “  Whoever  is  willing  to  survey,  with 
candor,  the  whole  field  of  scientific  theology,  abstract,  practical, 
and  controversial,  Latin,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed,  since  the 
Reformation  was  firmly  established  and  its  first  fruits  gath¬ 
ered  [we  beseech  the  reader  not  to  suppose  that  the  writer  of 
this  Article  claims  for  himself  this  learned  achievement],  will 
see  small  cause  to  be  satisfied  that  the  Critical,  Speculative, 
or  Philosophical  methods  ”  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  —  as 
presented  in  the  present  work  —  “  according  to  the  general 
attainments  of  the  age  ”  —  “  are  to.  be  preferred  to  the  arbi¬ 
trary  and  artificial  methods  they  would  supplant,”  which 
were  pursued  by  the  worthies  of  past  ages,  the  founders  of 
schools  and  the  framers  of  the  Church’s  creeds,  “  or  perhaps 
even  ”  to  that  of  Stapfer  himself.  These  two  volumes  on 
theology  are  a  misfortune  to  their  author,  and  calculated  to 
bring  discredit  upon  the  scholarship  of  the  country.  Such 
enormous  pretension  we  have  never  before  seen  conjoined 
with  so  humiliating  a  performance. 

And  now,  if  there  be  any  in  whose  bosoms  the  passions 
of  past  conflicts  survive,  and  who  still  cherish  unkindly  re¬ 
membrance  of  what  seemed  to  them  abuse  and  violence,  we 
conjure  them  to  bury  such  thoughts,  in  peace,  forever.  Dr. 
Breckinridge  has  written  a  book —  this  book.  It  is  enough. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

INDIA— THE  BHAGVAT  GEETA. 

BY  REV.  B.  F.  HOSFORD,  HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  read  one  of  the  very  few 
copies  of  a  translation  of  the  Bhagvat  Geeta  found  in  the 
country ;  and  to  realize,  in  reading  it,  all  we  had  been  led  to 
anticipate  from  the  fine  tantalizing  extracts  we  had,  from 
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time  to  time,  seen  floating,  as  waifs,  among  our  literature. 
We  have  thought  we  might  do  a  pleasant  service  to  literary 
and  religious  curiosity  among  many  of  our  readers  by  giving 
to  them  the  few  facts  we  have  been  able  to  gather  with  re¬ 
spect  to  this  gem  of  Sanscrit  wisdom,  together  with  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  extracts  from  it.  We  are  fully  aware  that  there  are 
others  who,  were  they  so  disposed,  could  give  this  picture  a 
far  richer  setting.  We  have  kept  silence  for  years,  hoping 
they  would  do  this ;  and  we  now  undertake,  in  their  pres¬ 
ence,  a  long  neglected  work  which  properly  belongs  to  them, 
only  as  we  hope  that  the  lively  interest  recently  awakened 
in  everything  pertaining  to  that  vast,  hazy  country,  may  be 
some  compensation  for  our  lack  of  personal  furnishing  for 
the  work. 

The  Encyclopedias  inform  us  that  the  Bhagvat  Geeta,  or, 
as  some  write  it,  Bhagawat  Gita,  is  a  chapter,  or  rather  epi¬ 
sode  in  a  chapter,  of  the  Mahabharat.  This  Mahabharat  is 
a  historical  poem  or  epic,  whose  principal  subject  is  Bhurrut 
the  Great,  and  the  house  he  founded  in  the  early  history  of 
the  country.  The  genealogy  and  history  of  this  royal  house, 
and  particularly  of  the  wars  which  occurred  between  two 
branches  of  it,  the  Kooroos  and  Pandoos,  are  celebrated  in 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  metrical  stanzas  of  two 
lines  each. 

The  theatre  of  these  marvellous  events  was  Central  India, 
not  far  from  the  scenes  of  the  recent  tragedies ;  and  these 
events  transpired,  if  at  all,  in  ages  so  remote  that  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  man  can  hardly  run  to  the  contrary ;  but  this 
record  of  them  in  the  Mahabharat  was  made,  according  to 
the  best  modern  authority  in  Oriental  literature,  about  1200 
B.  c.,  or  not  far  from  the  time  when  Joshua,  and  Gideon, 
and  Samson  were  working  their  real  wonders  in  Judea. 

Little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  histories  and  chro¬ 
nologies  of  a  people  so  fond  of  the  marvellous  as  these  Ori¬ 
entals  are,  especially  when  we  find  them  claiming  for  some 
of  their  earlier  dynasties  a  reign  of  ten  thousand  years,  bat¬ 
tles  lasting  eighteen  days,  and  other  things  in  keeping  with 
these  enormous  periods. 
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Still  these  absurdities  are  no  stumbling-blocks  to  the  cre¬ 
dence  of  the  Orientals;  and  so  we  find  the  Hindoos  not 
only  regarding  this  Mahabharat  as  one  of  their  sacred  books, 
but  attributing  to  it  the  highest  inspiration.  They  call  it  a 
“  fifth  veda,”  as  we  sometimes  speak  of  an  “  eleventh  com¬ 
mandment.”  To  them,  Kreeshna,  its  principal  character,  is 
not  merely  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  but  is  Vishnu  incar¬ 
nate —  the  eighth  incarnation  or  avatar  of  that  remarkable 
personage.  A  plausible  explanation  of  that  particular  ava¬ 
tar  is  this.  Kreeshna  may  have  been  a  veritable  person  of 
mark  in  their  early  history.  His  notable  deeds  became  more 
and  more  wonderful  as  they  rolled  down,  traditionally,  from 
generation  to  generation  of  his  imaginative  admirers,  until 
their  prodigious  magnitude  necessitated  a  higher  than  hu¬ 
man  origin.  They  could  no  longer  be  believed  except  on  the 
assumption  that  the  worker  was  divine.  This  was  a  '‘’•  nodus 
vindice  Dei  dig-nus ;  ”  so  a  god  put  his  shoulder  to  the  bur¬ 
den  of  achievement  under  which  a  poor  mortal  would  have 
sunk ;  and  thus,  instead  of  a  simple  hero,  Kreeshna,  they 
now  have  Kreeshna  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu. 

This  episode  in  the  Mahabharat  —  the  Bhagvat  Geeta,  is 
in  form  a  dialogue  between  Kreeshna  and  his  devout  and  fa¬ 
vorite  disciple  Arjoon.  A  third  person,  Sanjay,  occasionally 
puts  ill  a  word  of  explanation,  inference,  or  conciliation,  as 
Elihu  did  in  the  conference  between  Job  and  his  three  friends, 
or  as  the  Chorus  was  wont  to  do  in  the  Greek  drama. 

The  doctrine  of  the  book  is  in  appearance  monotheistic, 
yet  really  pantheistic.  Brahm  is  not  only  in  everything,  but 
is  everything  ;  and  hence  the  design  of  the  book  seems  to  be 
to  unite  all  the  various  forms  of  worship,  and  centre  them 
on  the  supreme  Brahm. 

Of  the  literary  merits  of  the  book,  the  extracts  we  give 
will  be  as  good  specimens  as  translations  usually  are  of 
their  originals.  It  may  not  be  amiss  however  to  quote,  on 
this  point,  the  testimony  of  three  persons  of  different  profes¬ 
sions  and  nations  who  had  ample  opportunities  for  a  correct 
judgment.  An  American  missionary,  long  resident  in  India, 
says :  “  It  is  compared,  for  its  beauty,  to  a  deep  and  noble 
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forest,  abounding  in  delicious  fruits  and  fragrant  flowers, 
shaded,  and  watered  by  perennial  springs,”  etc.  A  French 
Professor  of  Oriental  literature  says  it  is  the  “fruits  of  a  most 
poetic  imagination,  of  the  boldest  meditations,  of  the  most 
practised  reason,”  etc. 

Warren  Hastings,  under  whose  patronage  this  translation 
was  made  and  published,  says  in  the  Introduction  :  “  With 
the  deductions,  or  rather  qualifications,  which  I  have  thus 
premised,  I  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  the  Geeta  a  perform¬ 
ance  of  great  originality  ;  of  a  sublimity  of  conception,  rea¬ 
soning,  and  diction  almost  unequalled  ;  and  a  single  excep¬ 
tion,  among  all  the  known  religions  of  mankind,  of  a  theol¬ 
ogy  accurately  corresponding  with  that  of  the  Christian  dis¬ 
pensation,  and  most  powerfully  illustrating  its  fundamental 
doctrines.” 

We  incidentally  mentioned  the  sacred  regard  of  the  Hin¬ 
doos  for  the  book  from  which  the  Bhagvat  Geeta  is  taken. 
Towards  this  particular  part  of  it,  they  cherish  a  still  higher 
veneration.  The  Brahmins  say  it  contains  all  the  secrets  of 
their  religion,  and  they  treat  it  accordingly.  They  have 
more  commentaries  upon  it  than  we  have  upon  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse.  At  the  same  time  they  guard  it  with  extreme  jeal¬ 
ousy,  keeping  it  a  secret  from  all  other  Religions,  and  even 
from  the  vulgar  of  their  own  faith.  Their  authority  for  this 
is  no  less  than  Kreeshna  himself,  who,  at  the  close  of  this 
revelation,  having  called  it  his  “  supreme  and  most  mysteri¬ 
ous  words,”  adds :  “  This  is  never  to  be  revealed  by  thee  to 
any  one  who  hath  not  subjected  his  body,  by  devotion,  who 
is  not  my  servant,  who  is  not  anxious  to  learn,  nor  unto  him 
who  despiseth  me.” 

But  these  scruples  of  the  Brahmins  were  gradually  softened 
and  worn  away  by  the  artful  policy,  mingled  with  the  real 
kindness,  of  the  Governor  General,  Warren  Hastings.  By 
the  most  careful  toleration  of  all  their  religious  opinions  and 
practices,  and  by  a  special  respect  shown  to  their  learned 
class,  he  got  possession  of  this  sacred  book,  and  of  whatever 
facts  might  be  needed  in  introducing  it  to  the  English 
reader. 
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It  was  carefully  translated  by  clerks  in  the  employ  of  the 
Company,  and  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  ;  commended  by  him  to  his  fellow-countrymen  in  a 
prefatory  Letter  of  no  mean  literary  merit,  and  finally  “  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  authority  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  by  the  particular  desire  and  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Governor  General,  Warren  Hastings.” 

It  is  a  memorable  incident  in  the  history  of  this  great  bad 
man,  this  Anglo-Indian  Napoleon,  that  in  connection  with 
his  absorbing  greed  for  gold,  he  had  yet  a  sharp  relish  for 
literary  luxuries ;  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  wicked  con¬ 
quests  of  productive  territory,  in  the  name  of  the  authorities 
at  home,  he  could  yet  find  time  to  search  out,  translate,  and 
publish  a  book  of  no  value  whatever  except  as  a  literary  or 
theological  curiosity. 

We  only  wish  he  had  been  as  tender  of  the  pecuniary 
rights  of  poor  Nuncomar  and  of  the  Begum  princesses  as  he 
affected  to  be  of  the  religious  scruples  of  the  Brahmins ;  and 
that  he  had  plundered  more  of  curious  Sanscrit  antiquities 
and  less  of  Hindoo  gold ;  or  at  least,  that  he  had  expended 
more  of  the  wealth  he  had  at  first  extorted  from  these  harm¬ 
less  and  helpless  natives,  in  acquainting  the  Christian  world 
with  the  unique  treasures  of  their  ancient  literature  and  re¬ 
ligion.  Had  he  done  this,  the  ponderous  and  immortal  sen¬ 
tences  of  Burke’s  glowing  eloquence  had  fallen  with  a  less 
crushing  power  upon  his  unshielded  head,  and  there  had 
been,  to-day,  a  much  less  fearful  unanimity  of  indignation  in 
the  Christian  world  against  his  unscrupulous  tyranny,  as 
well  as  against  all  those,  his  successors  in  authority,  whose 
arbitrary  and  avaricious  course  took  both  stimulus  and  di¬ 
rection  from  the  success  of  his  gigantic  wickedness. 

But  it  is  time  the  reader  were  presented  with  a  bouquet 
culled  from  this  gorgeous  blossoming  of  Oriental  Paganism. 
Our  first  quotation  shall  be  a  declaration  of  Peace  Principles, 
humane  and  Christian  in  spirit,  yet  in  substance  strong  enough 
to  satisfy  a  Worcester  Convention,  save  that  it  is  utterly  lacking 
in  that  warlike  twang  with  which  Non  Resistants  usually  enun- 
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date  their  principles  by  their  heavy  ordnance — Resolutions. 
The  conference  takes  place  on  the  field  where  the  two  armies 
are  awaiting  the  fight. 

“  Having  beheld,  O  Kreeshna,  my  kindred  thus  standing  anxious  for  the 
fight,  my  members  fail  me,  my  countenance  witherclh,  the  hair  standcth  on 
end  upon  my  body,  even  my  bone  escapeth  from  my  hand,  and  my  skin  is 
parched  and  dried  up.  .  .  When  1  shall  have  destroyed  my  kindred,  shall  I 
longer  look  for  happiness?  I  wish  not  for  victory,  Kreeshna  ;  I  want  not 
dominion  ;  I  want  not  pleasure ;  for,  what  is  dominion  and  the  enjoyments 
of  life,  or  even  life  itself,  when  those  for  whom  dominion,  pleasure,  and 
enjoyment  were  to  be  courted,  have  abandoned  life  and  fortune,  and  stand 
here  in  the  field  ready  for  battle  !  Tutors,  sons  and  fathers,  grandsires  and 
grandsons,  uncles  and  nephews,  cousins,  kindred,  and  friends  !  Although 
they  would  kill  me,  I  wish  not  to  fight  them ;  no,  not  even  for  the  three  do¬ 
minions  of  the  universe,  much  less  for  this  little  earth  !  .  .  Now,  O  Kreesh¬ 
na,  can  we  be  happy  hereafter,  when  we  have  been  the  murderers  of  our 
race  V  What  if  they,  whose  minds  are  depraved  by  lust  of  power,  see  no 
sin  in  the  extirpation  of  their  race,  no  crime  in  the  murder  of  their  friends ; 
is  that  a  reason  why  wo  should  not  resolve  to  turn  away  from  such  a  crime, 
we  who  abhor  the  sin  of  extirpating  the  kindred  of  our  blood?  In  the  de¬ 
struction  of  a  family,  the  ancient  virtue  of  the  family  is  lost.  Upon  the  loss 
of  virtue,  vice  and  impiety  overwhelm  the  whole  race.  From  the  Intluence 
of  impiety,  the  females  of  a  family  grow  vicious ;  and  from  women  that  are 
become  vicious,  are  born  the  spurious  brood  called  Varna  Sankar  [i.  e. 

they  who  people  hell] . Woe  is  me  !  What  a  great  crime  are  we 

prepared  to  commit !  Alas !  that  for  the  lust  of  the  enjoyments  of  domin¬ 
ion,  we  stand  here  ready  to  murder  the  kindred  of  our  own  blood!  I 
would  rather  patiently  sutTer  that  the  sons  of  Dhreetarashtra,  with  their 
weapons  in  their  hands,  should  come  upon  me  and,  unopposed,  kill  me  un¬ 
guarded  in  the  field  1  ” 


When  Arjoon  had  ceased  to  speak,  he  sat  down  in  the 
chariot  between  the  two  armies ;  and  having  put  away  his 
bow  and  arrows,  his  heart  was  overwhelmed  with  affliction. 

Kreeshna  reproaclu^s  him  for  this  unmanly  and  disgrace¬ 
ful  weakness  ;  tells  him  it  is  contrary  to  duty,  and  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  dishonor,  and  bids  him  stand  up.  Whereupon 
Arjoon  continues : 

“  ITow,  O  Kreeshna,  shall  I  resolve  to  fight  against  such  a  Bhceshma 
and  Dron,  who,  of  all  men,  are  most  worthy  of  my  respect  ?  I  would  rather 
beg  my  bread  about  the  world,  than  be  the  murderer  of  my  preceptors,  to 
whom  such  awful  reverence  is  due . We  know  not  whether  it  would 
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be  better  that  we  should  defeat  them,  or  they  us.  ...  My  compassionate 
nature  is  overcome  by  the  dread  of  sin. 

Tell  me  truly  what  may  be  best  for  me  to  do,  .  .  for  my  understand¬ 

ing  is  confounded  by  the  dictates  of  my  duty  [as  a  soldier],  and  I  see  no¬ 
thing  that  may  assuage  the  grief  which  drieth  up  my  faculties,  although  I 
were  to  obtain  a  kingdom  without  a  rival  on  earth,  or  dominion  over  the 
hosts  of  heaven.” 

Having  thus  spoken,  and  having  declared,  moreover,  that 
he  would  not  fight,  Kreeshna  endeavored  to  stimulate  his 
courage  and  overcome  his  scruples,  by  what  we  will  venture 
to  call  an  Indo-Platonic  discourse  upon  — 

The  Nature  of  the  Soul,  Death,  and  Immortal  Happiness. 

“  The  man  Avho  believeth  that  it  is  the  soul  which  killeth,  and  he  who 
thinketh  that  the  soul  may  be  destroyed,  are  both  alike  deceived;  for  it 
neither  killeth  nor  is  it  killed.  It  is  not  a  thing  of  which  we  may  say  —  it 
hath  been  —  it  is  about  to  be  —  or  is  to  be  hereafter;  for  it  is  a  thing 
without  birth;  it  is  ancient,  constant,  and  eternal,  and  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  in  this  its  mortal  frame . Tlie  weapon  divideth  it  not,  the 

fire  burneth  it  not,  the  water  corrupteth  it  not,  the  wind  drieth  it  not 
away;  for  it  is  indivisible,  inconsumable,  incorruptible,  and  is  not  to  be 
dried  away  ;  it  is  eternal,  universal,  permanent,  immovable;  it  is  invisible, 
inconceivable,  and  unalterable  ;  therefore  believing  it  thus,  thou  shouldest 
not  grieve. 

“  But  whether  thou  believest  it  of  eternal  birth  and  duration,  or  that  it 
drieth  with  the  body,  still  thoii  hast  no  cause  to  lament  it.  Death  is  certain 
to  all  things  which  are  subject  to  birth,  and  regeneration  to  all  things 
which  are  mortal ;  wherefore  it  doth  not  behoove  thee  to  grieve  about  that 
whieli  i:  inevitable.  .  .  .  Tiie  spirit  being  never  to  be  destroyed  in  the 
mortal  frame  which  it  inhabiteth,  it  is  unworthy  for  thee  to  be  troubled 
about  all  these  mortals.” 

After  pressing  the  reluctant  Arjoon  still  further  with  the 
argument  of  duty  to  his  tribe,  and  the  fact  that  the  gates  of 
heaven  would  be  opened  to  those  who  engage  in  such  a  glo¬ 
rious  fight,  just  according  to  their  wish  ;  also  that  he  would 
be  accused  of  cowardice  should  he  refrain  from  fighting,  or 
retire  from  the  field,  Kreeshna  continues  : 

“  If  thou  art  slain,  thou  wilt  obtain  heaven  ;  if  thou  art  victorious,  thou 
wilt  enjoy  a  world  tor  thy  reward  ;  wherefoi'e  arise  and  be  determined  for 
the  battle.  Make  pleasure  and  j)ain,  gain  and  loss,  victoiy  and  defeat  the 
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same,  and  then  prepare  for  the  battle ;  or  if  thou  dost  not,  thou  wilt  be 
criminal  in  a  high  degree.  Let  thy  reason  be  thus  applied  in  the  field  of 
battle.” . 

Here  follow  some  sensible  observations  upon  the  superior 
importance  of  Motive  over  the  visible  results  of  action. 

“  The  determined  judgment  of  such  as  are  attached  to  riches  and  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  whose  reason  is  led  astray  by  this  doctrine,  is  not  formed  upon 
mature  consideration  and  meditation.  .  .  .  Let  the  motive  be  in  the  deed 
and  not  in  the  event.  Be  not  one  whose  motive  for  action  is  the  hope  of 
reward.  Let  not  thy  life  be  spent  in  inaction.  Depend  upon  application, 
perform  thy  duty,  abandon  all  thought  of  the  conse(juence,  and  make  the 
event  e(pial,  whether  it  terminate  in  good  or  in  evil.  .  .  The  action  stands 
at  a  distance  Inferior  to  the  application  of  wisdom.  Seek  an  asylum,  then, 
in  wisdom  alone ;  for  the  miserable  and  unhappy  are  so  on  account  of  the 
event  of  things.  Men  who  ai’e  endued  with  true  wisdom  are  unmindful  of 
good  or  evil  in  this  world.  Study,  then,  to  obtain  this  application  of  thy 
understanding  ;  for  such  application  in  business  is  a  precious  art.  Wise 
men  who  have  abandoned  all  thought  of  the  fruit  which  is  pro<luced  from 
their  actions,  are  freed  from  the  chains  of  birth,  and  go  to  the  regions  of 
eternal  happiness.” 

Here  is  the  Oriental  Wisdom^  or  the  Philosophy  of  true  Hap¬ 
piness —  the  original  of  the  Grecian  Stoicism;  sugge.sting 
the  idea  that  Zeno,  in  his  “  pre-existent  state,”  had  his 
Porch  somewhere  on  the  luxuriant  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

“  A  man  is  said  to  be  eonfirmed  in  wisdom,  when  he  forsaketh  every  de¬ 
sire  which  entercth  into  his  heart,  and  of  himself  is  happy,  and  contented 
in  himself.  His  mind  is  undisturbed  in  adversity,  he  is  happy  and  con¬ 
tented  in  prosperity,  and  he  is  a  stranger  to  anxiety,  fear  and  anger. 
.  .  .  The  wisdom  of  that  man  is  established,  who  in  all  things  is  without  af¬ 
fection  ;  and,  having  received  good  or  evil,  neither  rejoiceth  at  the  one 
nor  is  cast  down  by  the  other.  His  wisdom  is  confirmed,  when,  like  the  tor¬ 
toise,  he  can  draw  in  all  his  members,  and  restrain  them  from  their  wonted 
purposes.  The  hungry  man  loseth  every  other  object  but  the  gratification 
of  his  appetite  ;  and  when  he  becometh  acquainted  with  the  Supreme,  he 
loseth  even  that.  The  man  who  hath  his  passions  in  subjection,  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  true  wisdom.  The  man  who  attendeth  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
senses,  in  them  hath  a  concern  ;  from  this  concern  is  created  pa.ssion  ;  from 
passion,  anger ;  from  anger  is  produced  folly ;  from  folly,  a  depravation  of 
the  memory  ;  from  the  loss  of  memory,  the  loss  of  reason  ;  and  from  the  loss 
of  reason,  the  loss  of  all. 

“  A  man  of  a  governable  mind,  enjoying  the  objects  of  his  senses,  with 
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all  his  faculties  reiulered  obedient  to  his  will,  and  freed  from  pride  and 
^malice,  obtaineth  happiness  supreme.  In  this  happiness  is  born  to  him  an 
exemption  from  all  his  troubles ;  and  his  mind  being  thus  at  ease,  wisdom 
presently  floweth  to  him  from  all  sides.  .  .  .  The  man  whose  passions  en¬ 
ter  his  heart,  as  waters  run  into  the  unswelling,  passive  ocean,  obtaineth 
happiness ;  not  he  who  lusteth  in  his  lusts.  Tlie  man  who,  having  aban¬ 
doned  all  lusts  of  the  flesh,  walketh  without  inordinate  desires,  unassuming, 
and  free  from  pride,  obtaineth  happiness.  This  is  divine  dependence.  A 
man  being  possessed  of  this  confidence  in  the  Supreme,  goeth  not  astray ; 
even  at  the  hour  of  death,  should  he  attain  it,  he  shall  mi.x  with  the  incor¬ 
poreal  nature  of  Brahm.” 

This  further  expression  of  the  idea  of  practical  wisdom  or 
true  happiness,  is  commended  to  the  special  attention  of 
restless,  greedy,  insatiable  Americans. 

“  Wise  men  call  him  a  Pandeet  [Pundit],  whose  every  undertaking  is 
free  from  the  idea  of  desire,  and  whose  actions  arc  consumed  by  the  fire  of 
wisdom,  lie  abandoneth  the  desire  of  a  reward  of  his  actions ;  he  is  always 
contented  and  independent ;  and  although  he  may  bo  engaged  in  a  work, 
he,  as  it  were,  doeth  nothing.  lie  is  unsolicitous,  of  a  subdued  mind  and 
spirit,  and  exempt  from  every  perception ;  and  as  he  doeth  only  the  offices 
of  the  body,  he  committeth  no  offence.  He  is  pleased  with  whatever  he 
may,  by  chance,  obtain ;  he  hath  gotten  the  better  of  tluplicity,  and  is  free 
from  envy.  He  is  the  same  in  prosperity  and  adversity  ;  and  although  he 
acteth,  he  is  not  confined  in  the  action.” 

.  .  .  “  The  man  who  hath  his  passions  in  subjection,  and  with  his  mind 
forsaketh  all  works,  his  soul  sitteth  at  rest  in  the  nine-gate  city  of  its  abode, 
neither  acting  nor  causing  to  act.” 

Here  is  the  Hindoo’s  easy  solution  of  the  problem  upon 
which  the  Christian  Apostle  reasons  so  eloquently  and  so 
pathetically  in  the  7th  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
—  the  conflict  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  self  in  the 
soul. 

Arjoon.  “  By  what,  O  Kreeshna,  is  man  propelled  to  commit  offences  ? 
He  seems  as  if,  contrary  to  his  Avishes,  he  was  impelled  by  .some  secret  force. 

Kreeshna.  “  Know  that  it  is  the  enemy  lust,  or  passion,  offspring  of  the 
carnal  principle,  insatiable  and  full  of  sin,  by  Avhich  this  world  is  covered 
as  the  flame  by  the  smoke,  as  the  mirror  by  the  rust,  or  as  the  fictus  by  its 
membrane.  The  understanding  of  the  wise  man  is  obscured  by  this  invete¬ 
rate  foe,  in  the  shape  of  desire,  Avho  rageth  like  fire  and  is  h.ard  to  be  ap¬ 
peased.  It  is  said  that  the  senses,  the  heart,  and  the  understanding  are  the 
places  where  he  delighteth  most  to  fule.  By  the  assistance  of  these,  he 
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overwhelmeth  the  reason  and  stupefieth  the  soul.  Thou  shouldst,  therefore, 
first  subdue  thy  passions,  and  get  the  better  of  this  sinful  destroyer  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  knowledge.” 

In  a  discourse  upon  the  destiny  of  the  soul,  good  or  evil, 
we  find  this  remarkable  but  somewhat  redundant  catalogue 
of  virtues  and  vices. 

“  The  man  who  is  born  with  divine  destiny  is  endued  with  the  following 
qualities :  exemption  from  fear,  a  purity  of  heart,  a  constant  attention  to  the 
discipline  of  his  understanding;  charity,  self-restraint,  religion,  study,  pen¬ 
ance,  rectitude,  freedom  from  doing  wrong,  veracity,  freedom  from  anger, 
resignation,  temperance,  freedom  from  slander,  universal  compassion,  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  desire  of  slaughter,  mildness,  modesty,  discretion,  dignity, 
patience,  fortitude,  chastity,  unrevengefiilness,  and  a  freedom  from  vain¬ 
glory  —  whilst  those  who  come  into  life  under  the  influence  of  the  evil  des¬ 
tiny,  are  distinguished  by  hypocrisy,  pride,  presumption,  anger,  harshness 
of  speech,  and  ignorance.  The  divine  destiny  is  for  Mnsksh  or  absorption 
in  the  divine  nature ;  and  the  evil  destiny  confineth  the  soul  to  mortal  birth.” 

Krecshna  thus  assigns  the  best  of  reasons  for  his  successive 
incarnations  or  avatars  : 

“  Although  I  am  not,  in  my  nature,  subject  to  birth  or  decay,  and  am  the 
lord  of  all  created  beings  ;  yet,  having  command  over  my  own  nature,  I 
am  matle  evident  by  my  own  power ;  and  as  often  as  there  is  a  decline  of 
virtue,  and  an  insurrection  of  vice  and  injustice  In  the  world,  I  make  my¬ 
self  evident ;  and  thus  I  ap[)ear  from  age  to  age  for  the  preservation  of  the 
just,  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  and  the  establishment  of  virtue.” 

Some  of  our  readers  whose  hard  destiny  it  is,  in  the  labor 
of  their  wits  to  eat  their  bread,  will  be  under  obligations  to 
Kreeshna  for  this  specific  for  concentrated  and  successful 
thinking : 

“  The  Yngee  constantly  exerciscth  the  spirit  in  private.  He  is  recluse  of  a 
subdued  mind  and  spirit :  free  from  hope  and  free  from  perception.  [?] 
He  planteth  his  own  seat  firmly  oil  a  spot  that  is  undefiled,  neither  too  high 
nor  too  low,  and  sitteth  upon  the  sacred  grass  which  is  called  Koos,  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  skin  and  a  cloth.  There  he  whose  business  is  the  restraining 
of  his  passions,  should  sit,  with  his  mind  fixed  on  one  subject  alone,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  devotion  for  the  purification  of  his  soul,  keeping  his  head, 
his  neck,  his  body  steady  without  motion,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  point  of  his 
nose,  looking  at  no  other  place  around.  .  .  . 

“  The  man  who  keepeth  the  outward  accidents  from  entering  his  mind, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  in  contemplation  between  his  brows ;  who  maketh  his 
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br.'ath  to  pass  through  both  his  nostrils,  alike  in  expiration  and  inspiration; 
who  is  of  subdued  faculties  of  mind  and  understanding,  and  hath  sei  his 
heart  upon  salvation;  and  who  is  free  from  lust,  fear,  and  anger,  is  forever 
blessed  in  this  life  ...  he  shall  also  obtain  me  and  be  blessed.” 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  in  this  book  is  that 
which  relates  a  conversation  between  Kreeahna  and  Arjoon, 
concerning  God.  From  this  protracted  dialogue,  we  select 
some  characteristic  passages,  setting  forth  the  nature  of  the 
Deity. 

Arjoon.  “  Thou  alone,  oh  first  of  men  [i.  c.  in  human  form],  knowest  thy 
own  spirit ;  thou  who  art  the  production  of  all  nature,  the  ruler  of  all  things, 
the  god  of  gods,  and  the  universal  lord  !  Thou  art  now  able  to  make  me 
ac(iuainted  with  those  divine  portions  of  thyself  by  which  thou  posscssest  and 
dwellest  in  this  world.  How  shall  I,  although  I  constantly  think  of  thee,  be 
able  to  know  thee  ?  In  what  particular  natures  art  thou  to  be  found  ?  Tell 
me  again,  in  full,  what  is  thy  connection,  and  what  thy  distinction ;  for  I 
am  not  yet  satisfied  with  drinking  of  the  living  water  of  thy  words. 

K,  'eeshna.  “  Blessings  be  upon  thee  !  I  will  make  thee  acijualnted  with 
the  chief  of  my  divine  distinctions,  as  the  extent  of  my  nature  is  infinite. 
I  am  the  soul  which  standeth  in  the  bodies  of  all  beings.  1  am  the  begin¬ 
ning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  all  things.  .  .  Amongst  the  faculties,  I  am 
the  mind;  and  amongst  animals,  I  am  reason.  .  .  Amongst  floods,  I  am  the 
ocean,  and  I  am  the  monosyllable  [name  of  god]  amongst  words.  I  am, 
amongst  worships  the  Yap  [silent  repetition  of  the  name  of  gotl];  and 
amongst  immovables,  the  mountain  Ileemalay.  .  .  Amongst  w'eapons,  I  am 
the  thunderbolt.  I  am  the  prolific  god  of  love ;  and,  amongst  serpents,  I 
am  their  chief.  I  am  Yam  [the  judge  of  hell]  amongst  all  those  who  rule  ; 
and  time,  among  computations.  Amongst  purifiers,  I  am  the  air  ;  .  .  and 
among  rivers,  lam  Ganfja.  Of  things  transient,  I  am  the  beginning,  the  mid¬ 
dle,  ami  the  end.  Of  all  science,  I  am  the  knowledge  of  the  ruling  spirit, 
and  of  all  speaking,  I  am  the  oration.  I  ,am,  also,  never-failing  time ;  the 
preserver,  whose  face  is  turned  on  all  sides.  I  am  all-grasping  death  ;  and 
I  am  the  resurrection  of  those  who  are  about  to  be.  Amongst  flrminines,  I 
am  fame,  fortune,  eloipience,  memory,  understanding,  fortitude,  patience. 
Amongst  the  Seasons,  I  am  Spring;  amongst  the  frauds,!  am  gaming;  and 
of  all  things  glorious,  I  am  the  glory.  I  am  victory,  I  am  industry,  I  am  the 
essence  of  all  (jualities.  Amongst  rulers,  I  am  the  rod  ;  and  amongst  those 
who  seek  for  conquest,  I  am  policy.  Amongst  the  secret,  lam  silence  ;  and 
among  the  wise,  I  am  wisdom. 

“  I  am,  in  like  manner,  O  Arjoon,  that  which  is  the  seed  of  all  things  in 
nature;  and  there  is  not  anything,  whether  animate  or  inanimatt*.  that  is 
without  me.  My  divine  distinctions  are  without  end,  and  the  many  which 
I  have  mentioned  are  by  way  of  example.  And  learn,  O  Arjoon,  that  every 
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beinn;  which  is  worthy  of  distinction  and  preeminence,  is  the  produce  of  the 
portion  of  my  {ilory.  But  what,  O  Arjoon,  hast  thou  to  do  with  this  mani¬ 
fold  wisdom  ?  I  planted  this  whole  universe  with  a  single  portion,  and 
stood  still. 

Arjoon.  .  .  “  It  is  even  as  thou  hast  described  thyself,  O  mighty  lord.  I 
am  now,  most  elevated  of  men,  anxious  to  behold  thy  divine  countenance  ; 
wherefore,  if  thou  thinkest  it  may  be  beheld  by  me,  show  me  thy  never- 
failing  spirit. 

Kreeshiia.  “  Behold,  O  Arjoon,  my  million  forms  divine,  of  various  spe¬ 
cies,  and  divers  shapes  and  colors.  .  .  Behold  things  wonderful,  never  seen 
before.  Behold  in  this,  my  body,  the  whole  world,  animate  and  inanimate, 
and  all  things  else  thou  hast  a  mind  to  see.  But  as  thou  art  unable  to  see 
with  these,  thy  natural  eyes,  I  will  give  thee  a  heavenly  eye,  with  which  to 
behold  my  divine  connection. 

Sanjaif.  “  The  mighty  compound  and  divine  being  having  thus  spoken, 
made  evident  unto  Arjoon  his  supreme  and  heavenly  form :  of  many  a  mouth 
and  eye;  many  a  wondrous  sight;  many  a  heavenly  ornament;  many  an 
upraised  weapon;  adorned  with  celestial  robes  and  chaplets;  anointed  with 
heavenly  essence  ;  covered  with  every  marvellous  thing  —  the  eternal  god, 
whose  countenance  is  turned  on  every  side.  .  .  The  son  of  Pandoo  then  be¬ 
held,  within  the  body  of  the  god  of  gods,  standifig  together,  the  whole  uni¬ 
verse,  divided  forth  into  its  vast  variety.  lie  was  overwhelmed  with  won¬ 
der,  and  every  hair  was  raised  on  end.  He  bowed  down  his  head  before 
the  god,  and  thus  addressed  him,  with  joined  hands  : 

Arjoon.  “  I  behold,  O  god,  within  thy  breast,  the  angels  and  every  spe¬ 
cific  tiibe  of  beings.  I  see  Brahma,  that  deity  sitting  on  his  lotus-throne  ; 
all  the  saints  and  heavenly  serpents.  I  see  thyself  on  all  sides,  of  infinite 
shaj)e  :  formed  with  abundant  arms,  and  bellies,  and  mouths,  and  eyes  ;  but 
I  can  neither  discover  thy  beginning,  thy  middle,  nor,  again,  thy  end.  O 
universal  lord,  form  of  the  universe  !  .  .  I  see  thee,  difficult  to  be  seen,  shin¬ 
ing  on  all  sides,  with  light  immeasurable,  like  the  ardent  fire  or  glorious  sun. 
,  Thou  art  the  supreme  being,  incorruptible,  and  worthy  to  be  known.  .  . 
Thou  art  the  never-failing  and  eternal  guardian  of  religion.  .  .  I  see  thee  . 
.  of  valor  infinite;  of  arms  innumerable;  the  sun  and  moon  thine  eyes; 
thy  mouth  assuming  fire,  and  the  whole  world  shining  with  thy  reflected 

glory . The  space  between  the  heavens  and  the  earth  is  possessed  by 

thee  alone.  Of  the  celestial  bands,  some  I  see  fly  to  thee  for  refuge ; 
whilst  some,  afraid,  with  joined  hands  sing  forth  thy  praise.  The  MaharsheeSf 
holy  bands,  hail  thee  and  glorify  thy  name  with  adorating  praises.  The 
worlds,  alike  with  me,  are  terrified  to  behold  thy  wondrous  form  gigantic ! 
.  .  Having  beholden  thy  dreadful  teeth,  and  gazed  on  thy  countenance,  em¬ 
blem  of  Time’s  last  fire,  I  know  not  which  way  I  turn.  I  find  no  peace. 
Have  mercy  then,  O  god  of  gods,  thou  mansion  of  the  universe  ! . 

The  universe  rejoiceth  because  of  thy  renown,  and  is  filled  with  zeal  for 
thy  service.  The  evil  spirits  are  terrified  and  flee,  on  all  sides,  whilst  the 
holy  tribes  bow  down  in  adoration  before  thee !  And  wherefore  should 
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they  not,  O  mighty  beinjr,  bow  down  before  thee,  who,  greater  than  Brah¬ 
ma,  art  tlie  prime  creator !  .  .  Reverence !  reverence !  be  unto  thee,  a 
thou!<and  times  repeated !  Again  and  again,  reverence !  Reverence  be 
unto  thee  before  an  behind  !  Reverence  be  unto  thee,  on  all  sides, 
O  thou  who  art  all  in  all !  Thou  includest  all  things ;  wherefore,  thou 
art  all  things  !  Having  regarded  thee  as  my  friend,  I  forcibly  called 
thee  Friend!  But  alas,  I  was  ignorant  of  this  thy  greatness,  because 
I  was  blinded  by  my  affection  and  my  presumption.  Thou  hast,  at 
times,  also,  in  sport  been  treated  ill  by  me,  in  thy  recreations,  in  thy  bed, 
on  thy  chair,  and  at  thy  meals;  in  private  and  in  public  ;  for  which,  O  be¬ 
ing  inconceivable,  I  humbly  crave  thy  forgiveness!  ...  I  bow  down,  and, 
with  my  body  prostrate  upon  the  ground,  crave  thy  mercy,  lord,  worthy  to 
be  adored !  For  thou  shouldst  bear  with  me,  even  as  a  father  with  his  sou, 
a  friend  with  his  friend,  a  lover  with  his  beloved.  I  am  well  pleased  with 
having  beheld  things  before  never  seen  ;  yet  my  mind  is  overwhelmed  with 
awful  fear!” 

Kreeshiia,  in  compassion  to  his  weakness,  then  resumed 
his  milder  form,  and  thus  assuaged  the  fears  of  his  favorite 
servant.  Whereupon  Arjoon  replies  : 

“  Having  beheld  thy  placid  human  shape,  I  am  again  collected ;  my  mind 
is  no  more  disturbed,  and  I  am  once  more  returned  to  my  natural  state.” 

MISCELLANEOUS  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  MAXIMS. 

“  Remember  the  gods,  that  the  gods  may  remember  you.  Remember  one 
another,  and  ye  shall  obtain  supreme  happiness.” 

“  He  who  enjoyeth  what  hath  been  given  unto  him  by  the  gods,  and  of- 
fereth  not  a  portion  unto  them,  is  even  as  a  thief.  Those  who  eat  not  but 
what  is  left  of  the  offerings,  shall  be  purified  of  all  their  transgressions.” 

“  Those  who  dress  their  meat  but  for  themselves,  eat  the  bread  of  sin.” 

“  The  learned  man,  by  industriously  performing  all  the  duties  of  life, 
should  induce  the  vulgar  to  attend  to  them.” 

“  A  man’s  own  religion,  though  contrary  to,  is  better  than  the  faith  of  an¬ 
other,  let  it  be  eve  so  well  followed.” 

“  It  is  good  to  die  in  one’s  own  faith,  for  another’s  faith  beareth  fear.” 

“  There  is  not  anything  in  this  Avorld  to  be  compared  with  wisdom  for 
purity.” 

“  Neither  this  world,  nor  that  which  is  above,  nor  happiness,  can  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  man  of  a  doubting  mind.” 

“  They  whose  minds  are  attached  to  my  invisible  nature,  have  the  greater 
labor  to  encounter,  because  an  invisible  path  is  difficult  to  be  found  by  cor¬ 
poreal  beings.” 

“  Neither  this  world,  nor  that  which  is  above,  nor  happiness,  can  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  man  of  a  doubting  mind.” 
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“  Know,  ()  Arjoon,  that  all  the  regions  between  this  and  the  abode  of 
Brahni,  afford  but  a  transient  residence.” 

“  The  enjoyments  which  proceed  from  the  feelings,  are  as  the  wombs  of 
future  pains.  The  wise  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  things,  delighteth  not  in  these.” 

“  He  who  can  bear  up  against  the  violence  which  is  produced  from  lust 
and  anger,  is  properly  employed,  and  a  happy  man.” 

“  Whatever  thou  doest,  O  Arjoon,  whatever  thou  eatest,  whatever  thou 
sacrificest,  whatever  thou  givest,  whatever  thou  shalt  be  zealous  about,  make 
each  an  offering  unto  me.” 

Charity. 

“  That  charity  which  is  bestowed  by  the  disinterested,  because  it  is  proper 
to  be  given,  in  due  place  and  season,  and  to  proper  objects,  is  of  the  Satwa 
Goon  [truth  qualities].” 

“  That  which  is  given  in  expectation  of  a  return,  or  for  the  sake  of  the 
fruit  of  the  action,  and  with  reluctancy,  is  of  the  Raja  Goon  [passion  quali¬ 
ties.] 

“  That  which  is  given,  out  of  place  and  reason,  and  to  unworthy  objects, 
and  at  the  same  time  ungraciously  and  scornfully,  is  pronounced  to  be  of 
the  Tama  Goon  [darkness  qualities].” 

Worship. 

“  That  worship  which  is  directed  by  divine  precept,  and  is  [  erformed 
without  the  desire  of  reward,  as  necessary  to  be  done,  and  with  an  attentive 
mind,  is  of  the  Satwa  Goon.'* 

“  The  worship  which  is  performed  with  a  view  to  the  fruit,  and  with  hy¬ 
pocrisy,  is  of  the  Tajna  Goon." 

“  The  worship  which  is  performed  without  regard  to  the  precepts  of  the 
law,  without  the  distribution  of  bread,  without  the  usual  invocations,  without 
gifts  to  the  Brahmins  at  the  conclusion,  and  without  faith,  is  of  the  Raja 
Goon." 

“  Those  who  worship  the  Deratas  [angels],  go  unto  them ;  and  those 
who  worship  me  alone,  go  unto  me.” 

“  He  who  beholdeth  me  in  all  things,  and  all  things  in  me,  I  forsake  n  t 
him,  and  he  forsakerh  not  me.  I  am  extremely  dear  to  the  wise  man,  and 
he  is  dear  unto  me.” 

“  Those  whose  understandings  are  in  him  [deity],  whose  souls  are  in  him, 
whose  confidence  is  in  him,  and  whose  asylum  is  in  him,  are,  by  ■wisdom, 
purified  from  all  their  offences,  and  go  from  whence  they  shall  never  re¬ 
turn.” 

hot  US  now  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  iti  the 
words  of  the  dispassionate,  but  deeply  interested  listener, 

San  jay.  “  In  this  manner  have  I  been  an  ear- witness  of  the  astonish¬ 
ing  and  miraculous  conversation  that  hath  passed  between  the  son  of  Va- 
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sooflev,  and  the  magnanimous  son  of  Pandoo ;  and  I  was  enabled  to  hear 
this  supreme  and  miraculous  doctrine,  even  as  revealed  from  the  mouth  of 
Kreeshna  himself,  who  is  the  god  of  religion,  by  the  favor  of  Vyas.  As,  O 
mighty  prince,  I  recollect  again  and  again  this  holy  and  wonderful  dialogue 
of  Kreeshna  and  Arjoon,  I  continue  more  and  more  to  rejoice ;  and  as  1  re¬ 
call  to  my  memory  the  more  than  miraculous  form  of  Haree,  my  astonish¬ 
ment  is  great,  and  I  marvel  and  rejoice  again  and  again!  VV’^hereyer  Kreesh¬ 
na,  the  god  of  devotion,  may  be,  wherever  Arjoon,  the  mighty  bowman,  may 
be,  there  too,  without  doubt,  are  fortune,  riches,  victory,  and  good  conduct. 
This  is  my  firm  belief.” 

The  End  of  the  Geela. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  raising  the  inqui¬ 
ry,  What  was  the  civilization  which  preceded  and  prepared 
the  way  for  this  remarkable  book  ?  for  it  could  not  have 
stood  alone.  It  must  have  had  kindred  ancestors,  as  it  had 
kindred  though  degenerate  descendants.  It  narrows,  some¬ 
what,  the  gulf  we  had  supposed  to  exist  between  the  Book 
of  Job  and  all  contemporaneous  works  of  uninspired  men. 
The  mind  which  wrought  out  the  loftier  parts  of  the  Bhag- 
vat  Geeta,  might  have  made  some  approximation  towards 
the  Book  of  Job,  had  it  been  set  at  work  upon  the  deep 
problem  of  God’s  Providences. 

The  morality  of  the  book  rises  as  high,  probably,  as  the 
human  mind  canYise,  without  divine  help.  We  are  told  that 
Sanscrit  poetry  is  generally  licentious  ;  but  from  that  great 
mass  of  defilement,  this  book  stands  out  in  distinct  and  beau¬ 
tiful  relief.  Many  interesting  parallels,  theological  as  well  as 
moral,  might  be  traced  between  this  and  the  Christian  Code. 
Hence  that  remarkable  Hindoo  reformer  Rammohum  Roi/,  in 
carrying  out  his  great  idea,  translated  into  the  vernacular 
tongues  of  India  extracts  from  the  Vedas  and  from  the  Bible, 
sending  them  forth  as  joint  influences  in  the  same  good  work* 
Now,  is  there  any  more  plausible  or  rational  explanation  of 
this  resemblance,  than  that  these  pure  and  lofty  sentiments  are 
fragments  of  an  original  divine  revelation  to  the  race, —  as  it 
were,  scattered  scintillations  of  a  rocket  which  broke  high  in 
air,  but  whose  remains  continued  to  shine  as  they  fell  earth¬ 
ward  ?  Are  they  not  what  we  might  expect  the  remote  de¬ 
scendants  of  Cain  or  of  Ishrnael  would  show,  in  broken  tradi- 
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tions  of  what  their  great  ancestors,  Abraham  and  Adam  re¬ 
ceived  direct  from  Jehovah  ?  This  supposition  is  the  more 
plausible  from  the  fact  that  all  Hindoo  traditions  in  respect  to 
the  origin  of  their  people  and  religion,  point  toward  the  north¬ 
west  :  that  is  to  say,  towards  a  country  in  that  neighborhood 
where  the  first  divine  revelations  were  made  to  the  race, 
“  the  country  of  the  origins,”  as  Prof.  Guyot  calls  it,  that 
historic  highlands  from  which  arts  and  religions,  as  well  as 
nations,  seem  to  have  flowed  off  and  down  in  every  direction. 

But  these  lofty  truths  are  interpolated  with  much  that 
is  extremely  foolish  and  absurd,  —  a  natural  consequence 
of  a  natural  degeneracy  for  a  period  of  2500  years  from 
primitive  days  to  the  time  when  the  Bhagvat  Geeta  was 
written  ;  and  a  rate  of  degeneracy,  too,  which  would  promise 
for  the  present  time  a  vast  preponderance  of  absurdity,  and 
even  of  immorality, —  as  we  find  practical  Hindooism  now  to 
be  ;  even  as  there  are  now  immense  quantities  of  basest  rub¬ 
bish  accumulated  upon  every  small  fragment  of  ancient  art 
around  the  Forum  or  under  the  brow  of  the  Acropolis. 

The  esteem  which  such  a  people  as  the  modern  Hindoos 
manifest  for  such  a  book  as  this,  is  attended  with  some  para¬ 
doxes  which,  it  should  seem,  might  startle  the  credulity  even 
of  Orientals.  For  instance,  the  Brahmins,  their  learned 
class,  believe  all  these  fine  doctrines  of  Vishnu  ;  and  on  the 
authority  of  the  same  book,  the  Mahabharat,  they  believe 
that  somewhere  to  the  north  of  India  is  Mount  Sumeru,  tlie 
abode  of  the  gods,  600,000  miles  high  ;  of  which,  Vishnu’s 
estate  is  a  circuit  of  85,000  miles.  They  believe  Vishnu  to 
be  a  god,  and  yet  believe  stories  of  his  birth  which  are  too 
vile  to  be  hinted  at  in  Christian  English. 

They  reverence  him  as  he  enjoins  this  pure  morality  upon 
his  worshippers,  and  still  they  bedeck  his  temples  and  stat¬ 
ues  with  the  most  obscene  pictures  imaginable.  They  guard, 
with  extreme  jealousy,  the  book  which  contains  these  pure 
sentiments,  and  yet  they  tolerate  the  worshippers  of  the  au¬ 
thor  of  these  sentiments  in  the  grossest  licentiousness.  They 
believe  it  contains  the  choicest  secrets  of  their  religion,  and 
yet  they  withhold  it  from  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  who 
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are  trying  to  practise  that  religion.  And  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  Much  of  this  we  might  think  utterly  impossi¬ 
ble,  were  it  not  that  the  Romish  branch  of  the  Christian 
church  furnishes  us  with  lively  parallels,  in  holding  to  a 
Bible  which  must  be  withholden  from  the  people,  and  which 
enjoins  a  morality  which  is  openly  set  at  nought  by  nume¬ 
rous  doctrines  and  practices  of  both  priesthood  and  people. 

But  as  the  worshipper  of  images  in  the  Romish  church, 
when  pressed  by  argument,  retreats  to  the  theory  that  it  is 
a  something  behind  the  visible  representation  which  he 
worships,  so  we  imagine  a  shrewd  Brahmin,  when  crowded 
by  the  Christian  Missionary,  will  carry  the  argument  back  of 
all  the  present  absurdities  and  immoralities  of  his  religion, 
to  the  doctrine  of  its  primitive  sacred  books.  And  here  he 
might  stand  a  long  siege,  had  these  books  committed  them¬ 
selves  only  on  morality  or  poetry.  But  fortunately  for  the 
cause  of  Christian  truth,  their  morality  and  poetry  are  close¬ 
ly  interlaced  with  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  preten¬ 
sions  as  to  history,  geography,  and  pliysical  science.  Here 
is  the  vulnerable  heel  of  their  vaunted  hero.  Hereby  all  the 
educated  Hindoo  youth  are  easily  made  sceptics  as  to  their 
native  religion.  A  host  of  such  have  already  graduated 
from  the  schools  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  not  a  few 
from  the  missionary  schools.  They  have  cast  their  idols, 
Vishnu  and  all,  to  the  moles  and  the  bats,  though  they  have 
not  always  installed,  in  their  places,  Jehovah  and  his  incar¬ 
nate  Son.  They  have  become  very  intelligent  and  thrifty 
worldlings,  but  very  questionable  Christians.  Still,  if  light 
and  truth  does,  at  first,  only  this  work  of  demolition,  the 
Christian’s  duty  in  the  premises  is  clear.  He  must  labor  on 
till  the  whole  imposing  structure  of  Hindoo  idolatry  is  in  the 
dust,  trusting  that  the  ever-progressing  Providence  of  God 
will,  in  due  time,  raise  up  a  Christian  temple  upon  its  ruins. 

We  close  our  remarks  upon  this  rare  book  with  the  modest 
suggestion  that  “  the  Poet-Sage  of  Concord,”  who  possesses 
one  of  the  very  few  copies  of  it  to  be  found  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  who  has  many  points  of  sympathy  \vith  its  ])ecu- 
liar  philosophy  and  theology;  whose  broad  and  rich  learn- 
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ing  enables  him,  if  so  disposed,  to  throw  eollateral  light 
upon  it  by  a  full  Introduction  or  by  copious  Notes,  and 
who  surely  is  no  high-caste  Brahmin  that  he  should  desire 
to  keep  this  rich  vein  of  gold  covered  from  the  eyes  of  his 
curious  countrymen,  should  now  devote  a  portion  of  his 
“elegant  leisure”  to  preparing  an  American  Edition  of  the 
Bhagvat  Geeta  for  the  many  who  would  read  it  not  only 
with  liveliest  interest,  but  with  substantial  profit. 


ARTICLE  V. 

THE  ANGEL  OF  JEHOVAH. 

BY  HENBY  A.  SAWTELLE,  M.  A.,  LIMERICK,  ME. 

In  the  early  time,  when  the  revelation  of  a  spiritual  sphere 
was  dawning  upon  the  race,  and  God  was  impressing  his 
rightful  claims,  by  striking  visitations,  upon  a  stupid  worlds 
the  new  forms  that  appear  are  often  mysterious  above  later 
manifestations.  The  twilight  confuses  shapes  which  would 
otherwise  be  distinct.  The  lleeting  agents  of  the  strange 
unfolding  speak  not  of  themselves.  They,  for  the  time, 
carry  their  beholders  to  what  is  ujiward  and  onward ;  and 
would  not,  as  instruments,  be  thought  of,  any  more  than  is 
the  word  which  is  the  sign  of  a  thought.  Certain  it  is  that 
an  activity  is  going  on,  the  mode  and  incitement  of  which 
are  above  the  ordinary  process  of  nature.  Clear  and  unmis¬ 
takable  is  the  immediate  and  [iractical  object  of  each  new 
supernatural  appearance.  And  yet  the  sensible  agency  pro¬ 
ducing  the  effects,  the  messengers  of  the  revelation,  are  not 
so  certainly  recognized  in  every  case.  In  what  order  of  ex¬ 
istence  do  these  agents  belong?  Or,  if  there  be  but  one,  is 
he  divine,  or  is  he  less  than  divine  ?  Such  (jiiestions  arise  to 
the  inquiring  mind,  as  it  first  begins  to  reflect  upon  the  re- 
vealer  as  well  as  thing  revealed.  As  natural  as  it  is  for  the 
VoL.  XVL  No.  64.  68 
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human  mind  to  speculate,  so  natural  is  it  to  inquire  how,  by 
whom,  by  what,  God  has  acted  in  bringing  the  supernatural 
sensibly  to  our  capacity. 

Nor  is  the  iiuiuiry  altogether  vain.  Those  dusky  forms  of 
the  past  grow  distinct  as  wo.  gaze  at  them  ;  and  as  we  have 
clearer  light,  we  possess  greater  joy.  The  search  confirms 
the  abstruser  doctrines;  and  these,  going  more  deeply  into 
conviction,  add  fundamental  strength  to  moral  life.  That 
which  at  first  seems  dark  and  confused  in  the  shadows  of 
God’s  movements,  in  his  early  discipline  of  mankind,  is  so 
only  relatively,  and  yields  clearer  lines  of  order  and  defini¬ 
tion  to  the  patient  investigator;  just  as  the  distant  spheres 
have  gradually  taken  their  orderly  positions  before  the 
astronomer’s  piercing  look.  If  it  be  essential  rightly  to  in- 
terjiret  some  remote  and  dithcult  item  in  the  ordinary  devel¬ 
opment  of  human  events,  it  must  be  regarded  as  of  use  to 
study  well  all  that  which  even  mysteriously  appears  in  the 
course  of  God’s  miraculous  dealings  with  his  chosen  people. 
Let  us  then  turn  our  eyes  towards  the  activity  that  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  horizon  of  sacred  antiquity,  encouraged  if  we 
may  gain  so  much  as  an  earnest  of  a  better  understanding 
in  the  world  of  light. 

Among  the  objects  which  stand  half-disclosed  down  the 
vista  of  revelation,  is  one  of  uncommon  interest,  which  the 
sacred  writers  have  styled  the  angel  of  Jehovah.  This 
character  claims  our  present  investigation.  At  one  time 
manifesting  traits  not  unfamiliar  to  common  life,  and  again 
leaving  proof  of  possessing  a  power  and  condition  above 
men,  and  even  above  ordinary  heavenly  visitants;  now  aj)- 
pearing  for  an  object  apparently  small ;  and  now  transact¬ 
ing  in  respect  to  the  covenant  of  ages ;  his  personality 
sometimes  nearly  concealed,  and  again  expressed  with  start¬ 
ling  authority,  he  hardly  fails  to  leave  an  impression  of  mys¬ 
tery  ;  nay,  more,  of  mysterious  grandeur.  In  the  inquiry  ex¬ 
cited,  one  sooner  or  later  suspects  the  presence  of  Divinity 
in  him,  in  consequence  of  beholding,  even  in  the  conceal¬ 
ment,  the  outcropping  of  Godlike  attributes.  For,  as  with 
God,  there  is  glory  in  his  very  hiding.  Our  curiosity  is 
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mther  increased  than  relieved  as  to  his  position  in  the  scale 
of  existences,  by  the  manner  in  which  his  earliest  told  ad¬ 
vent  is  recorded  on  the  sacred  page,  and  by  the  merely  j)ass- 
ing  notices  he  receives  whenever  subsequently  introduced  to 
the  reader. 

As  we  should  already  infer,  there  has  been  a  variety  of 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  essential  standing  of  this  early  mes¬ 
senger  of  God.  The  ditl’erence  of  view,  however,  as  we  ap¬ 
prehend,  must  be  traced  more  generally  to  a  subjective  cause, 
since  it  has  commonly  expressed  itself  in  accordance  with 
the  prior  theological  beliefs  of  those  who  deal  with  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  statement  applies  especially  to  later  times.  But 
all  may  not  come  to  the  investigation  with  e(pial  prejudice. 
One  will  prejudge  the  less  as  he  admits  a  greater  number  of 
facts  into  his  creed.  The  theologian,  for  example,  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  a  triune  God  capable  of  revealing  himself,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  entertains  the  doctrine  of  angels,  is  less 
liable  to  an  judgment  in  the  case,  than  one  who  be¬ 

lieves  in  the  visitation  of  angels  while  denying  the  'rrin- 
ity.  He  has  already,  in  possession,  more  categories  with 
which  to  compare  his  new  fact  and  prolong  his  doubt. 
Would  that  we  might  always  come  to  the  truth  dispossessed 
of  everything  which  prevents  it  from  having  its  native  power 
and  normal  elTect  in  our  minds! 

The  ancient  Jews,  with  few  exceptions,  as  evinced  by 
their  extra-scriptural  writings,  believed  the  Angel,  now  being 
considered,  to  be  the  revealing  God  mediating  by  his  own 
limitation  a  supernatural  revelation  to  the  race  of  man. 
They  called  him  the  Metatron,'  the  l^rinec  of  the  countenance 
of  God,  the  co-equal  Revealer  of  the  Divine  Being.  The 
leaning  of  the  Jews  to  a  general  view  of  the  Angel’s  divin¬ 
ity  is  indeed  slightly  traceable  in  the  Septuagint  version, 
particularly  in  the  passage  in  Isaiah  (0  :  2),  where  so  many 
Divine  appellatives  are  attributed  to  the  coming  Messiah. 
The  Seventy  evidently  regarded  the  Mighty  God  here 
promised,  as  identical  with  the  great  Angel  of  the  j)ast,  since 


1  For  a  learned  aecount  of  the  history,  use,  and  diverse  derivations  of  this  term, 
see  Ilengstenherg's  Cliristology  (English  edition),  Vol.  I.  p.  178  serp 
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they  translate  what  to  us  is  “  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  God,” 
by  “the  Angel  of  great  counsel.”  The  Revealer,  anticipated 
as  coming  in  the  future  with  peculiar  tidings  and  power, 
was  all  the  same  as  the  Revealer,  heretofore  making  his  ap¬ 
pearance.  To  the  view  entertained  by  a  majority  of  the 
Jewish  interpreters,  have  adhered,  in  the  main,  the  Fathers  of 
the  Christian  church,  the  Protestant  theologians  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  the  orthoilox  of  the 
present  day.  These  latter  have,  of  course,  better  defined 
and  more  consistent  views  of  the  Revealer  in  his  position 
with  respect  to  God.  His  Divinity  and  distinct  personality 
are  regarded  in  the  same  way. 

Others  have  maintained  that  the  frequently-appearing 
Messenger  of  the  old  Covenant  is  absolutely  identical,  in  per¬ 
son  and  substance,  with  the  one  God.  He  was,  indeed,  un¬ 
der  the  assumed  conditions  of  manifestation ;  but  such  a 
manifestation  as  a  Sabellian  would  regard  the  one  God  as 
capable  of  effecting  in  his  own  behalf,  without  violence  to 
his  absolute  singleness  of  person.  Supporters  of  this  opin¬ 
ion  hold  the  chief  terms  in  the  formula  Angel  of  Jehovah  to 
be  appositional,  and  translate  “  Angel  Jehovah,”  or  “  Jeho¬ 
vah  Angel:”  they  think  of  God  as  his  own  messenger  to  his 
people.  A  few  Hebrew  scholars  of  some  distinction  con¬ 
tend  for  this  translation.  Mr.  MaeWhorter,  in  his  recent 
work,*  thus  renders  the  formula,  maintaining  the  absolute 
identity  of  the  Angel  and  Jehovah,  but,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  holding  Jehovah  to  be  a  name  everywhere  in  the  Old 
Testament  exclusively  applicable  to  the  future  Messiah  and 
the  Revealer  of  God  in  all  time.  Thus  in  form  he  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Sabellian  class,  but  in  reality  stands  with  the 
more  numerous  class  in  Christian  history  who  have  regarded 
the  Angel  as  a  second  Person  and  Revealer  of  the  Godhead. 

Passing  by  the  ignoble  and  paclu/deramatic  naturalist,  who 
seems  to  be  destitute  of  any  power  to  expand  in  his  concep¬ 
tions  out  of  the  trodden  circle  of  the  material  and  sensible, 
and  who,  consistently  with  his  narrow  position,  regards  this 

1  Yaiiveh  Ciiuist;  or  tlie  Memorial  Name.  Gould  and  Lincoln  (Boston, 
18.57).  See  also  Article  in  Bib.  Sac.,  Jan.  1857,  p.  98  seq. 
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Messenger  as  nought  but  the  voice  of  nature,  a  visible  sign, , 
or  the  hallucination  of  a  superstitious  mind,  we  would  men¬ 
tion,  as  the  third  leading  class  of  expounders  in  this  reference, 
those  who  discover  in  the  Visitant  of  the  Jews  an  angel 
merely,  like  others  noticed  in  scripture  narrative,  who,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  name  and  with  the  commission  of  Jehovah, 
and  thus  for  the  time  standing  as  God’s  representative,  ut¬ 
ters  language,  performs  acts,  and  receives  attention  as  Jeho¬ 
vah  himself.  Origen  and  Jerome,  as  some  maintain,  al¬ 
though  their  language  is  susceptible  of  other  meaning,  and 
certainly  Augustine,  inclined  to  this  explanation  of  the  im- 
portof  the  Angel  of  Jehovah.  The  Socinians  of  any  age  would 
naturally  embrace  it.  So  also  would  Roman  Catholics,  who 
thereby  produce  a  sanction  for  their  angel  worship.  We 
may  state,  on  the  authority  of  Hengstenberg  and  Kurtz,  that 
the  view  was  entirely  agreeable  to  the  Arminians.  The 
middle  rank  of  rationalists  would  undoubtedly,  as  a  whole, 
from  what  we  know  of  a  few,  find  their  place  in  this  class.‘ 

A  few  passages  of  scripture,  we  admit,  seem  happily  recon¬ 
cilable  with  the  view  last  indicated;  and  a  greater  number 
would  harmonize  with  the  second  exposition  above  expressed, 
could  that  be  made  out,  in  spite  of  the  testimony  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  And  yet,  while  allowing  this  to  be  true,  and  conceiv¬ 
ing  it  quite  possible  for  a  sound  trinitarian  to  incline  to  one 
or  the  other  meaning,  we  are  constrained  to  believe  and  so 
represent,  that  the  great  body  of  scripture  testimony  fairly 
compared  and  interpreted,  together  with  the  weight  of  the 
argument  constructed  on  a  legitimate  inference  from  the 
hints  and  implications  of  the  Bible,  is  surprisingly  in  favor 
of  the  opinion  regarding  the  Angel  which  was  noticed  in  the 
first  place.  To  this  conviction  we  have  come  from  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  testimony  in  point,  aided  by  the  common 
laws  of  interpretation  ;  while,  in  commencing  our  investiga¬ 
tion,  our  bias  was  certainly  in  another  direction.  We  pro- 


'  Among  recent  writers  in  Germany  who  stand  in  the  interest  of  the  view  just 
noticed,  miglit  be  named  Vatcr,  Baumgartcn-Criisius,  Selimcidcr,  Baumgarteni 
Steudel,  and  Hoffman.  Gesenius,  thought  by  Hengstenberg  to  belong  to  this 
class,  certainly  in  later  life  held  the  orthodox  view  (Lex.,  p.  570). 
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pose  in  the  present  case  to  adduce,  to  some  extent,  the  argu¬ 
ment  derivable  from  the  Bible,  firsts  in  contirrnation  of  the 
deity  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  as  a  real  person,  distinct  from 
the  One  whose  messenger  he  is ;  and,  secondly,  as  showing 
the  identity  of  this  Divine  Person  of  the  olden  time  with  the 
Messianic  Revealer  of  the  New  Dispensation,  in  his  higher 
nature.  Without  attending  very  minutely  to  the  other 
views,  we  shall  bestow  upon  them  incidental  notice,  believ¬ 
ing  their  surest  refutation  to  be  the  result,  or  mere  complo 
ment,  of  the  positive  establishment  of  the  usual  orthodox 
theory. 

Let  us  turn  first  to  the  bare  formula  or 

and  develop  the  import  thereof,  so  far  as  we 
can,  in  disconnection  from  the  context  with  which  it  belongs 
in  the  scripture.  It  occurs  about  seventy-five  times  in  all, 
in  a  variety  of  circumstances.  The  adjunct  of  Jehovah  is 
far  more  frequent  than  that  of  Elohim.  The  first  word,  trans¬ 
lated  Angel,  is  in  itself,  as  all  parties  acknowledge,  expres¬ 
sive  of  office  or  relation,  and  in  no  respect  of  nature  or  es¬ 
sence.  Any  existence  capable  of  being  sent  forth  ujion  ser¬ 
vice  of  any  kind,  in  the  economy  of  divine  providence,  or  in 
the  interest  of  any  intelligence,  may,  in  the  capacity  of  being 
sent,  be  properly  denominated  an  angel  or  messenger.  In  en¬ 
tire  consistency  with  this  apprehension  of  the  case,  the  term 
is  applied  repeatedly  in  the  Bible  to  men  as  well  as  to  the 
higher  order  of  created  beings  more  usually  receiving  this 
designation.  We  might  refer,  by  way  of  example,  to  1  Sam. 
11 :  a  IG :  19.  Job  1 :  14.  Eccl.  o :  5.  (Heb.)  Hag.  1  :  la 
Mai.  2 : 7.  3 : 1.  It  is  interesting  also  to  note  the  coin|)ound- 
ing  of  the  term  in  the  name  of  Malachi,^  which  Gesenius 
views  as  a  compressed  or  apocopated  combination  of  the 
Hebrew  words  answering  to  Angel  and  Lord.  Our  leading 
interpreters  define  angels  and  ministers  in  Ps.  104  :  4,  as  pre¬ 
dicates,  so  that  the  idea  obtains  that  God  makes  even  the 
winds  his  angels.  From  all  this  it  is  evident  that,  in  respect 
of  use  as  well  as  derivation,  our  term  can  express  nothing  as 


^  Ilengstenberg,  Ewald,  and  Henderson  find  in  tiiis  name  the  cxjircssion  of 
Angel,  but  deny  for  it  the  remains  of  the  name  Jehovah. 
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to  the  substanee  of  its  subject,  aiul  lienee  that  tlie  initial 
name  of  tlie  object  before  us  can  atford  not  the  sliglitest  pre¬ 
sumption  as  to  the  oixler  of  his  being. 

But  what  is  the  signiticanee  of  the  fuller  expression  mai.ak 
JEHOVAH,  so  far  as  it  can  be  determined  on  the  principles  of 
grammar?  The  first  word  is  plainly  in  the  construct  state 
with  respect  to  the  second.  The  second  stands  as  some  ful¬ 
ler  definition  of  the  first.  But  docs  the  close  construction  of 
the  words,  thus  indicated,  imply  on  the  part  of  the  second 
word  an  appositional,  or  a  more  strictly  genitive  relation? 
INIacWhorter  very  quietly  assumes  for  his  purpose  that  the 
relation  is  that  of  apposition.  While  admitting  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  this  interpretation,  since  the  Hebrew  furnishes  some 
instances  that  would  be  (piite  analogous,  we  are  yet  induced 
to  regard  the  relation  in  (piestion  as  more  strictly 
with  thereby  a  distinction  of  subjects  in  the  formula.  For, 
1.  It  is  the  more  common  one.  The  appositional  relation 
being  the  exceptional  one,  there  needs  to  be  something  pecu¬ 
liarly  decisive  for  it,  in  the  nature  or  condition  of  the  subjects, 
in  the  given  case.  But  this  condition,  so  far  as  the  terms  in 
themselves  are  concerned,  does  not  exist.  The  di'cisiveness 
in  this  direction,  if  appearing  at  all,  must  rest  on  a  course  of 
proof  drawn  altogether  from  without.  2.  The  geiunal  anal¬ 
ogy  with  respect  to  the  term  Jehovah^  in  its  use  with  other 
words  in  the  construct  state,  guides  to  the  vli^w,  that  the 
subjects  in  the  case  we  arc  considering,  are  not  ultimately 
identical.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  phrases,  “  Sprout  of 
Jehovah,”  and  “  Servant  of  Jehovah,”  in  Isaiah,  and  “  ( llory  of 
Jehovah,”  in  Ezekiel.  3.  There  are  several  cases  in  which  the 
same  expression  brings  to  view,  in  the  most  une(iuivocal 
manner,  a  separation  between  the  construct  word  and  its  ad¬ 
junct  in  their  application,  as  in  the  jirophecies  of  Ilaggai 
and  Malachi,  where  the  expression  embraces  the  distinction 
as  broad  as  that  existing  between  man  and  the  Being  on 
whom  he  depends.  This  would  seem  to  afford  a  presump¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  a  distinction  as  real,  if  not  so  wide,  between 
the  subjects  which  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  so  fully  known. 
4.  Finally,  the  evidence  of  the  ancient  versions  of  the  scrip- 
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turcs,  together  with  tlie  known  treatment  of  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  modern  criticism,  is  for  the  translation  “  Angel  of  Je¬ 
hovah,”  rather  than  “  Angel-Jehovah,”  thus  implying  that  the 
Angel  is  messenger  with  respect  to  and  for  Jehovah,  and  not 
simply  as  Jehovah.  Such  considerations,  though,  as  we  ad¬ 
mit  not  entirely  decisive,  appear  to  be  greatly  in  favor  of  the 
view  which  we  are  inclined  to  hold.  They,  at  least,  forbid 
a  silent  assumption  like  that  with  which  Mr.  MaeWhorter 
is  chargeable,  and  impose  on  him  the  burden  of  proof,  if  he 
persists  in  the  comparatively  novel  rendering  so  convenient 
for  his  purpose. 

The  disuse  of  the  article  before  the  phrase  in  hand,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  common  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
The  omission  indicates  by  no  means  a  want  of  defmiteness 
on  the  part  of  the  opening  word  in  a  combination  like  the 
present;  since  the  limiting  noun,  or  pronominal  sutFix,  more 
usually  dispenses  with  the  use  of  the  article,  defining  as  it 
does,  with  more  or  less  plainness,  the  limited  word  without 
further  addition.  So  much  as  this  we  know  to  be  defined, 
that  the  messenger,  whoever  or  whatever  he  may  be,  has  a 
particular  relation  to  Jehovah.  But  whether  he  be  of  the 
description  to  be  identified  with  some  preeminent  or  well- 
known  character,  cannot,  as  Kurtz  would  seem  to  teach,  be 
determined  by  the  construct  relation  per  se.  Although,  if 
such  jireemincnce  could  otherwise  be  made  out,  the  expres¬ 
sion  we  have  would  be  all  the  Hebrew  would  require  to  an¬ 
swer  to  it,  and  would  in  itself  warrant  the  more  special  ren¬ 
dering  of  “  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  while  at  the  same  time, 
under  other  circumstances,  the  precise  expression  is  all  the 
Hebrew  has  to  reflect  the  less  definite  idea  of  “  an  Angel  of 
Jehovah.”  It  is  ))erha))s  true,  that  the  combination  in  ([ues- 
tion  more  usually  conveys  the  more  jiarticular  idea  ;  and 
that,  at  first  sight,  we  should  be  more  ready  to  introduce  the 
article  into  our  rendering,  than  not  to  do  so.  But  confidence 
in  such  procedure  can  be  gained  only  from  an  extensive 
comparison  of  the  passages,  and  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
explanation  in  the  text  surrounding  or  introducing  that 
which  is  spoken  of  in  a  particular  manner.  It  is  our  further 
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historical  and  exegetical  investigation  which  is  to  justify  and 
determine  the  full  and  particular  phrase,  “  The  Angel  of  Je¬ 
hovah,”  par  eminence.  Thus  the  German  writer  referred  to 
just  above,  has  not,  we  think,  the  warrant  of  a  correct  phi¬ 
lology,  when  he  would  regard  the  formula  as  importing  in  it¬ 
self  the  eminence  of  the  Angel  ;  and  what  is  more,  suppose 
the  adjunct,  in  its  relation  here,  to  indicate  attributively  the 
nature  or  kind  of  the  messenger  ;  to  suggest,  in  short,  as  he 
avers,  “his  essential  Divinity.”  Its  grammatical  quality  for¬ 
bids  the  one  supposition  ;  its  occasional  application  to  men, 
forbids  the  other. 

The  next  thing  in  order  will  be  to  examine  critically 
several  of  the  passages  in  which  the  words  under  discussion 
occur  ;  and  thus  by  our  induction  gain  some  corrobora¬ 
tive  evidence  of  the  Angel’s  personality,  in  distinction  from 
the  Father’s,  as  well  as  testimony  in  regard  to  his  proper 
position  in  the  scale  of  spiritual  existence. 

The  earliest  appearance  of  the  Angel,  now  considered,  in 
the  sphere  of  sensible  perception,  of  which  the  scriptures 
apprise  us,  was  beside  a  fountain  of  the  wilderness  on  the 
way  to  Shur,  in  the  presence  of  Hagar  the  Egyptian  hand¬ 
maid,  as  she  fled  away  from  her  sensitive  mistress.i  It  is 
easy  to  trace  the  presence  and  operations  of  the  same  agent 
in  the  chapter  preceding  the  first  express  mention  of  the 
name,  where  Abraham,  in  the  vision,  receives  direct  encour¬ 
agement  from  God,  and  becomes  party  to  the  divine  cove¬ 
nant.  The  covenant-watcher  was  the  covenant-founder. 
In  the  account  of  the  visitation  to  Hagar  it  is  interesting  to 
observe,  in  the  first  place,  the  abrupt  and  informal  mention 
of  the  visitant’s  title.  Unwarned  we  stumble  at  once  on  a 
name  which,  in  view  of  its  repetition  again  and  again  in  the 
sacred  narrative,  seems  to  have  been  at  the  time  a  well- 
known  designation.  When  we]  learn  its  succeeding  fre¬ 
quent  use  and  singular  application,  we  feel  a  surprise  at  the 
simple  introduction  of  it  at  this  point.  It  looks  as  if  the 
Angel  was  presupposed  to  be  known,  by  the  reader,  in  the 


*  Gen.  16:  7  seq. ;  compare  21 :  17,  18. 
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eminent  character  which  he  maintains  in  the  record;  as  if 
the  entire  designation  was  that  of  a  proper  name  already 
known.  The  writer’s  previous  acquaintance  with  the  name 
and  personage,  seems  also  to  be  implied.  We  may  notice, 
seeondly,  the  frequent  repetition  of  not  a  part  but  the  whole 
title  of  “  Angel  of  Jehovah,”  in  the  same  general  connection  ; 
which  shows  that,  however  other  messengers  might  be  named, 
this  one  has  nothing  less  than  the  whole  expression  as  his 
appropriate  title.  Hebrew  formality  cannot  account  for  the 
full  use,  over  and  over  again,  in  successive  verses.  There  is 
a  peculiarity  in  the  naming  ;  which  must  be  founded  on  a 
peculiar  character,  and  relation  to  God.  One  should  mark 
the  dilferent  manner  of  mentioning  the  recurring  angel  in  the 
narrative  of  John’s  birth  as  well  as  in  that  of  our  Saviour’s 
birth. ^  But  the  narrative  in  view,  here  in  Genesis,  reveals 
something  more  positive  as  to  the  dignity  and  quality  of  the 
heavenly  visitant,  if  we  will  but  make  a  natural  inference. 
He  comes  indeed  olficially,  as  one  sent  of  God.  And  yet 
he  appears  spontaneously  to  say,  as  it  were  on  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  own  inherent  power,  when  encouraging  Hagar,  “  I 
will  multiply  thy  seed  exceedingly.”  Such  a  jirerogative  we 
do  not  discover,  in  men  or  ordinary  angels.  The  sacred 
writer  intimates  to  us  that  the  fountain  by  which  the  revela¬ 
tion  was  made,  was  named  for  the  Revealer,  and  yet  for 
him  as  one  whose  permanent  character  it  was  to  live^^  and 
bestow  provident  care  on  the  outcast  servant.  Now,  it  is 
to  nothing  less  than  a  Divine  Being  that  we  attribute  pre¬ 
eminently  life  and  causation,  and  ascribe  an  all-seeing  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  families  of  men.  Finally,  the  inspired  penman 
not  only  refers  divine  action  to  the  Angel,  but  calls  him  di¬ 
rectly /c/m  m/i ;  while  the  maid  herself,  with  no  existing  inti¬ 
mation  of  her  being  mistaken,  addresses  him  as  God.  It  is 
remarkable  that  these  appellations,  bestowed  in  so  unstudied 
a  way,  by  a  transition  which  seems  to  occur  as  a  matter  of 
course,  indicate  to  us  the  current  estimation  in  point  of  es¬ 
sential  rank  in  which  this  messenger  was  held  even  at  the 


1  See  Luke  1  :  11—38,  and  2:  9— 21. 
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time  when  Moses  first  expressly  brings  him  upon  the  arena 
of  action. 

But  proving  the  high  nature  of  the  Angel,  do  not  such  di¬ 
vine  titles  go  further  and  prove  his  absolute  personal  identity 
with  the  ultimate  God?  We  answer,  No.  For,  1.  Though 
he  be  named  with  the  becoming  title  of  Deity,  that  is  not 
the  prevalent  manner  of  the  sacred  writer.  He  is  more  usu¬ 
ally  distinguished  by  a  name  which  marks  not  a  false,  but  a 
true,  relation,  namely,  such  as  is  really  involved  in  a  minis¬ 
try  and  commission.  Though  he  be  in  fact  Divine,  he  must 
not  lose  the  consistency  of  his  character  in  being  one  sent 
forth  on  an  errand,  and  as  such  coming  from  a  Source.  The 
representation  of  his  being  a  Messenger  is  not,  we  may  sup¬ 
pose,  a  cheat.  He  would  not  be,  absolutely  and  singly. 
Sender  and  Sent  at  the  same  moment.  He  is  a  minister  not 
for  himself  alone ;  which  fact  must  be  rejected  on  any  Sa- 
bellian  hypothesis.  Let  us  have  a  theory  so  broad  and  ade¬ 
quate  as  to  embrace  all  and  exclude  none  of  the  patent  facts. 
The  implied  relation  of  the  Angel,  real  for  the  time,  so  re¬ 
mains  ;  since  in  the  very  character  in  which  he  performs  his 
mission  to  Hagar,  he  lives  and  abides  in  order  to  execute  the 
consoling  prediction.  2.  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time,  i.  e.  the  ultimate  Person  of  the  Godhead.  Neither 
hath  this  one  declared  himself,  i.  e.  in  being  his  own  repre¬ 
sentation  to  his  creatures.  But  in  the  passage  before  us,  as 
well  as  in  others,  as  will  be  seen,  appears  a  veritable  Re- 
vealer,  possessing,  as  we  know,  divine  titles  and  attributes, 
and  evidencing  a  real  personality,  formal  and  spiritual,  to 
some  extent  comprehended  by  the  befriended  wanderer  and 
the  inspired  recorder.  Jehovah,  or  the  one  so  called,  was 
seen.  Our  conclusion  then  is,  that  while  the  revealing  Per¬ 
son  was  true  Deity,  he  yet  subsisted  in  some  positive  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  invisible  and  delegating  Person  of  the  God¬ 
head.  He  was  second  to  the  one  whom  he,  in  a  substantial 
way,  represented.  Such  a  view,  scriptural  as  it  is,  is  at  the 
same  time  philosophical,  for  it  takes  into  the  account  all  the 
facts.  The  personal  distinction  may  not  have  been  so  defi¬ 
nitely  thought  of  in  the  age  which  supplies  our  theme,  as 
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we  at  present  represent,  nor  may  we  comprehend  it  in  its 
transcendent  bearing;  but  to  make  these  things  a  ground  for 
silencing  all  inquiry  and  all  statement  in  the  case,  is  to  sup¬ 
pose  our  relation  to  the  facts  and  our  convenience  for  study¬ 
ing  them  to  be  the  same  as  were  possessed  by  those  an¬ 
cients,  and  is  to  shut  up  our  minds  forever  to  an  intelligible 
part  whose  complement  may  be  above  the  reason. 

All  this  however  being  allowed,  is  not,  after  all,  the  Angel 
of  Jehovah  entirely  the  same  as  the  one  properly  named 
Jehovah  ?  Though  he  be  distinct,  in  a  real  sense,  from  the 
invisible  God,  is  he  not  Jehovah ;  the  latter  term  being 
strictly  and  only  applicable  to  the  Revealer  of  God  ?  And 
is  not  such  a  conclusion  forced  upon  us,  in  part,  by  the  fact 
that  the  Angel,  who  is  confessedly  a  Divine  Revealer,  is  here 
and  elsewhere  called  Jehovah  ?  The  author  of  “  Yahveh 
Christ,”  to  whom  reference  has  already  been  made,  would 
make  an  affirmative  reply  to  these  questions.  We  cannot, 
as  yet,  lend  our  assent  to  such  an  admission.  We  cannot 
receive  the  view  that,  in  general,  when  Jehovah  is  referred  to 
in  the  Bible,  the  Revealer  and  second  person  of  the  Trinity 
is  meant,  and  by  consequence  that  the  Angel  and  Jehovah 
are  one  and  the  same.  The  reasons  of  our  dissent  are  as 
follows  : 

1.  The  view  of  Mr.  MacWhorter  is  forbidden  by  the  most 
probable  grammatical  relation  of  the  words  in  our  formula. 
Some  four  considerations  were  offered  above,  which  seemed 
to  warrant  the  interpretation  of  a  genitive  and  not  an  appo- 
sitional  relation  of  the  second  principal  word  to  the  first.  If 
this  conclusion  is  worth  anything,  it  implies  that  the  latter 
term  in  the  phrase  is  logically  the  more  generic  one ;  and 
not  only  that  it  is  distinct  in  its  application  from  the  other, 
but  that  it  has,  if  the  other  belongs  to  one  specifically  Di¬ 
vine,  a  wider  application  to  the  Divine  Genus,  the  compre¬ 
hensive  Godhead.  We  should  thus  apprehend  that  Jehovah 
is  God  in  the  most  original  sense ;  and  while  identified  at 
times,  in  the  conception,  with  one  person  of  the  Godhead,  as 
with  the  Angel  in  the  course  of  the  record  under  examina¬ 
tion,  would  more  usually  be  identified  with  that  person  who 
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seemed  to  maintain  the  starting  point  of  action,  namely,  the 
Father.  ^ 

2.  It  is  opposed,  somewhat*  by  the  easy  intercliange  of  the 
terms  Jehovah  and  Elohim,  in  various  instances,'  as  adjunc¬ 
tive  to  the  one  and  same  Ans:el.  This  interchange  of  the 
adjuncts  occurs  sometimes  more  than  once  in  the  same  con¬ 
tinuous  narrative.  No  one  would  suppose  that  they  mean 
anything  different  in  the  position  which  they  thus,  by  turns, 
occupy.  There  would  be  something  very  awkward  in  the 
rendering  “  Angel  God,  or  “  God  Angel ;  ”  partly,  because 
one  is  unused  to  it ;  but  more  because  it  violates  the  usual 
conception  that  the  whole  of  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  term 
God^  is  not  exhausted  by  that  which  is  implied  by  the  An¬ 
gel.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  term  Jehovah  covers  the 
same  idea  in  the  formula  that  the  term  Go^/does;  and  an 
impropriety  in  the  use  of  one  attaches  no  less  to  the  other. 

3.  The  place  taken  and  the  character  shown  by  Jehovah, 
in  a  number  of  Messianic  passages,  ought  to  disturb  our  con¬ 
temporary’s  confidence  in  his  theory.  When  Jehovah  ap¬ 
pears  in  revelation,  conversing  with  him  who  is  to  be  the 
Messiah,  is  not  here  a  fact  forbidding  such  a  specific  appli¬ 
cation  of  his  name  to  the  Revealer  as  has  been  assumed  ? 
Does  not  the  fact  go  to  show  that  the  appropriation  of  the 
name  to  God  the  Father  is  the  more  natural  ?  If  Jehovah 
were  so  exclusively  He  ivho  will  be;  if  Jehovah  is  the  “  me¬ 
morial  name,”  just  fitting  to  the  promised  Messiah,  should 
we  expect  the  Father  to  take  away  that  name  to  himself, 
that  name  so  very  nicely  and  anciently  applying  to  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  and  that  too  at  an  occasion,  in  reference  to  events, 
in  connection  with  which  we  should  anticipate  the  very  least 
inconsistency  and  confusion  in  the  designation  of  the  Per¬ 
sons  ?  But  the  Father  does,  repeatedly,  take  the  name  in 
question  at  points  when,  if  ever,  it  should  belong  to  the  Re¬ 
vealer.  When  the  Sender  and  the  One  to  be  sent  appear  in 
the  same  exhibition  of  history  or  prophecy,  the  Sender  is  in¬ 
variably  Jehova^j.  Let  us  note,  for  example,  the  words  of 


'  Gen.  21 :  17.  31  .11.  Judges  6  :  20.  13  :  6. 
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the  Messiah,  when,  as  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  second 
Psalm,  stationed  as  it  were  in  heaven’s  council-chamber,  he 
says  :  “  I  will  make  proclamation  respecting  the  decree.  Je¬ 
hovah  hath  said  to  me,  ‘  my  Son  art  thou,  I  this  day  have 
begotten  thee.  Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  bestow  the  Gentiles 
as  thine  inheritance,  and  as  thy  possession  the  ends  of  the 
earth.’  ”  If  any  evidences  of  personality  exist  at  all  in  the 
dialogues  of  scripture ;  if  the  representation  here  has  any  cor¬ 
respondence  in  reality,  then  is  there,  in  this  case  at  least,  a 
distinction  between  Jehovah  and  the  Revealer  who  declares 
him.  But  so  is  it,  in  repeated  instances  equally  strong,  as  in 
Ps.  110  : 1,  2,  4.  16-:  2  (with  Christ  the  speaker),  7,  8.  22 : 20. 
Isa.  42  :  5,  6.  53  :  6, 10.  Zech.  6  : 12  sq.,  etc.,  where,  to  make 
Jehovah  answer  to  the  second  Person  in  the  Godhead,  would 
be  but  to  introduce  a  puerile  confusion  into  the  sublime 
transactions  of  Hcaven.i 

4.  Finally,  with  all  the  rest,  there  is  nothing  in  the  ety¬ 
mology  of  the  term  Jehovah^  even  on  Mr.  MacWhorter’s 
supposition,  that  Yahveh  is  the  true  form,  to  prevent  its  appli¬ 
cation  fittingly  to  God  the  Father,  who  is  unseen.  The  im¬ 
perfect  (or  future)  tense  of  the  verb  to  be  or  become^  on 
which  the  form  is  supposed  to  be  founded,  by  no  means  ne¬ 
cessitates  an  absolutely  future  translation.  The  idea  con¬ 
veyed  by  it  is  more  commonly  that  of  an  action  or  state 
which  is  protensive,  or  continued.  “  The  imperfect,  in  He¬ 
brew,  denotes  the  unfinished  and  continuing;  that  which  is 
being  done  or  coming  to  pass,  and  so  is  future,  and  often  so 
called.  It  also  denotes  that  which  is  in  progress  and  in  con¬ 
nected  succession  in  past  time”  (Gesenius).  Thus  it  is  the 
imperfect  idea  which  generates  the  future  ;  and  not  the  lat¬ 
ter  which  is  independent,  or  indeed  prior,  in  its  idea,  to  the 
former.  Does  this  fact,  ho.wever,  seem  to  be  well  considered 
n  our  author’s  absolute  and  confident  future  rendering  of 


^  It  is  due,  pcrli.-ips,  to  the  suggestion  of  a  distinguished  scholar,  who  may 
represent  the  wish  of  others,  that  we  should  present  several  instances  more  cx- 
tendedly,  as  the  one  in  the  second  Psalm.  The  fear  that  we  are  taking  already 
too  much  space  must  be  our  excuse  for  cutting  short  these  convincing  illustra¬ 
tions.  We  may  say,  ex  uno  disce  omnia. 
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Jehovah,  or  Yahveh,  as  He  who  will  be  ?  We  confess  to  a 
feeling  that  assumption  lies  in  some  of  the  fundamental  defi¬ 
nitions  of  Yahveh  Christ.  To  regard  Jehovah  as  meaning  He 
who  continues  to  be.,  and  so  applying  to  one  who  possesses 
and  exercises,  now,  the  resources  and  disposition  of  deliver¬ 
ance,  as  well  as  in  the  future,  affords  a  more  pregnant  and 
embracing  thought,  and  is  an  occasion,  to  men  of  all  time, 
for  repose  on  the  continuous  rescuing  activity  of  a  benign 
Deity.  On  such  an  idea  was  founded  the  grateful  trust  of 
Jacob  at  Haran,  when  he  was  feeling  the  blessing  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  so  much,  that, 

“  As  wont, 

In  the  devoutness  of  that  evening  hour, 

He  recognized  the  covenant  fulfilled, 

A  God  still  with  him.” 


These  several  considerations,  then — the  genitive  relation, 
and  frequent  interchange  of  the  adjuncts  in  the  formula,  “An¬ 
gel  of  God”  and  “Angel  of  Jehovah,”  the  historical  use  of  the 
term,  and  the  etymology  of  it  also,  compel  us  to  withhold 
assent  to  the  hypothesis  that  Jehovah  is  the  proper  and  ex¬ 
clusive  appellation  of  God’s  Revealer,  whether  in  the  person 
of  the  Angel  or  Messiah.  It  is  indeed  capable  of  expressing 
the  all  of  the  Angel,  and  may  be  and  is  applied  to  the  latter 
just  as  God  is  used  of  the  Son  in  creation,  and  of  the  Spirit 
in  regeneration ;  but  not  hence  is  Angel  of  Jehovah  co¬ 
extensive  with  it  in  the  comprehension  of  relations,  nor  like 
it  capable  of  an  appropriation  to  the  invisible  God.  It  is 
gratifying  to  be  assured  by  Mr.  MacWhorter’s  investigation, 
that  Jehovah  is  the  Revealer  in  the  Old  Testament  oftener 
than  has  been  supposed,  thus  confirming  the  impression  of 
the  Deity  of  the  latter,  already  so  strong. 

But  all  this  for  a  name,  as  regards  the  Angel;  although,  for 
an  essential  fact  in  respect  to  the  active  Person  or  Persons  of 
the  Godhead,  in  the  progress  of  revelation.  The  Angel’s 
personal  distinction  was  already  established.  That  essen¬ 
tially  is  not  denied  by  the  author  whom  we  have  considered. 
This  phase  of  the  discussion,  therefore,  while  legitimately 
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suggested  by  the  attribution  of  the  Deity’s  title  to  the  Mes¬ 
senger  in  our  passage,  looks  more  to  a  question  related,  in  a 
collateral  way,  to  our  theme,  than  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
dogma  of  the  Angel’s  divine  personality. 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  natne  of  Angel  appears  to  be 
a  derogatory  title  for  a  divine  being,  it  may  be  replied  that 
its  peculiarly  constant  association  with  a  distinguished  ad¬ 
junct,  sets  it  off  in  the  light  of  unusual  grandeur  and  holy 
dignity.  Nor  is  the  term,  in  itself,  an  inferior  designation; 
for,  being  a  name  suggested  by  otliee  or  relation,  its  whole 
dignity  comes  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  or  mission,  in 
connection  with  which  it  is  employed.  Not  unlike  is  the 
propriety  and  significance  of  the  name  Apostle^  as  used  of 
Christ,  when  it  is  said :  “  consider  the  Apostle  and  ITigh- 
Priest  of  our  profession,  Christ  Jesus  ”  (Heb.  3  : 1). 

If,  once  more,  it  be  urged  that  the  Revealer  of  the  Lord, 
and  hence  the  Angel,  had  to  do,  in  olden  times  especially, 
with  the  covenant  people  of  God,  so  that  it  is  strange  that 
his  first  named  appearance  should  be  to  the  Egyptian  maid, 
it  may  be  said  that  Hagar  belonged  to  the  house  of  Abra¬ 
ham  ill  the  capacity  of  servant,  that  at  this  time  she  had 
come  under  a  special  relation  to  him,  and  that  the  seed  she 
bore  was  included  in  the  general  reference  of  the  blessing  of 
Abraham  involved  in  the  covenant  now  instituted.  The 
visitation  was  besides,  as  Kurtz  remarks,  “  humane,  conde¬ 
scending,  and  saving  in  the  highest  degree.” 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  dispose  of  a  variety  of  ques¬ 
tions  naturally  arising  as  soon  as  the  first  account  of  the 
Angel’s  advent,  with  its  strange  relations  and  deep  implica¬ 
tions,  is  presented  to  our  notice.  These  questions  being  at 
once  attended  to,  with  all  the  greater  force  will  succeeding 
confirmatory  passages  take  their  place  in  the  basis  of  our 
theory,  and  to  some  of  them  we  briefly  turn. 

By  collating  several  verses  in  the  narrative  of  the  Lord’s 
visit  to  Abraham  in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  we  learn  that  the 
“Lord,”  who  appeared,  was  one  of  the  “three  men;”  that 


^  Gen.  xviii.  7M/ss//H ;  19:1. 
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the  one  termed  Lord  is  singled  out  for  Abraham’s  address,  as 
it  would  seem,  from  some  superior  dignity  of  person ;  that 
from  all  that  appears,  he  may  be  called  an  angel  as  well  as 
the  two  associates  who  are  incidentally  named  thus  as  they 
journey  to  Sodom ;  that  hence  he  is,  no  doubt,  the  Angel  of 
Jehovah ;  that,  as  such,  he  receives  freely  the  title  of  simple 
Jehovah,)  and  is  treated  with  great  reverence  and  extreme 
self-abasement  on  the  part  of  Abraham,  who  begs  the  Lord 
not  to  be  angry  with  him,  and  in  the  comparison  regards 
himself  as  but  “dust  and  ashes.”  Under  a  divine  name, 
the  Messenger  proceeds  to  bring  judgment  on  Sodom ;  in  al¬ 
lusion  to  which  the  sacred  writer  pens  these  striking  words : 
“  Then  Jehovah  [referring,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  Angel] 
rained  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from 
Jehovah  [namely,  the  final  Divine  Source]  out  of  heaven  ” 
(Gen.l9:24).  Thus  distinction  is  made,  as  Hengstenberg 
avers,  between  Jehovah  and  his  Messenger.  As  says  an  old 
Jewish  writing  :  In  all  these  appearances,  it  was  the  Angel 
of  the  Covenant. 

When  the  faithful  patriarch  was  obedient  to  the  yet  un¬ 
explained  requisition  for  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  his  son,  in 
the  midst  of  his  dark  and  mournful  service,  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord  calls  to  him  out  of  heaven,  saying:  “  Now  I  know  that 
though  fearest  God,  seeing  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son, 
thine  only  son,  from  Me”  (Gen.  22:  12).  As  the  Angel 
calls  to  Abraham  the  second  time,  in  order  to  provide  ground 
for  assurance,  he,  like  Jehovah,  “  swears  by  himself,”  as  if 
there  were  none  greater.  He  presents  himself  as  the  efficient 
executor  of  the  Covenant  with  the  servant  of  God  and  his 
seed  ;  and  for  this,  as  well  as  for  his  succeeding  agency  in 
unfolding  the  now  ratified  covenant,  receives  afterward  the 
suggestive  distinction  of  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,  imply- 
imx  the  same  thing  as  Covenant  God.‘ 

O  O 


'  Gen.  22  :  15  seq.  Mai.  .‘3 ;  1.  Some  doubt  attaehes  to  the  designation  refer¬ 
red  to  in  Malaehi,  as  to  whether  it  arises  in  view  of  the  Hebrew  or  Christian 
covenant,  having  referenee  as  it  does  to  the  ^lessiah.  Henderson  (Minor 
Prophets,  p.  457)  is  decided  in  the  opinion  that  the  reference  is  plainly  to  the 
old  economy,  of  which  the  Angel  was  the  founder  and  head. 
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We  step  forward  to  the  first  mention  of  the  Angel’s  com¬ 
ing  to  Jacob.  Here  the  Messenger  of  the  Lord  declares,  for 
himself:  “  I  am  the  God  of  Bethel,  where  thou  anointedst  the 
pillar,  and  where  thou  vowedst  a  vow  unto  me  ”  (Gen.  31 : 
13).  He  identifies  himself  with  God,  who  appeared  in  the 
vision  of  Jacob’s  ladder,*  and  whose  angels  ascended  and 
descended  before  the  patriarch.  In  that  vision  there  are, 
thus,  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  and  ordinary  angels,  presented 
at  the  same  time ;  and  the  former  compared  and  rated  with 
the  latter  directly  by  inspiration,  to  the  entire  confusion,  as 
it  would  seem,  of  all  such  as  contend  for  the  Messenger’s 
common  angelic  nature  and  order. 

“  And  Jacob  was  left  alone  :  and  there  wrestled  a  man 
with  him  until  the  breaking  of  the  day.” 2  It  is  not  said,  in 
so  many  words,  by  the  narrator  of  this,  that  the  “  man  ” 
was  the  Angel  of  the  Lord.  He  seems,  however,  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  immediate  source  of  blessing ;  and  two  names, 
now  only  applied,  indicate  his  essential  rank  :  Israel^  mark¬ 
ing  the  power  had  with  God,  and  Penielj  the  remembrancer 
of  a  face  divine  being  seen  of  man,  stand  as  monuments  of 
the  recognized  exhibition  of  the  Divine  presence.  In  allu¬ 
sion  to  this  matter,  Hosea^  says  that  Jacob  “had  power  over 
the  Angel.”  Jacob’s  conviction  that  he  was  struggling  with 
the  Deity  is  confirmed  by  the  prophet,  who  styles  the  strange 
Wrestler  as  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  and  supplies,  what  is 
not  told  us  before,  that  he  was  treated  as  divine,  in  the  act 
of  Jacob’s  prayer.  It  would  appear  that  the  characteristics 
of  the  Revealer  were  more  than  usually  concealed  in  this 
exhibition,  since  Jacob  inquires  his  name  ;  although  this 
would  not  be  inconsistent  with  a  silent  conviction  of  the 
high  quality  of  his  temporary  Antagonist. 

Heretofore  the  Being  whom  we  consider,  appears  less  in 
the  character  of  practical  kindness,  than  in  that  of  authority, 
though  the  former  is  not  rejected.  But  we  now  rise  to  a  time 
when  the  constant  benevolence  of  his  course  is  more  touch¬ 
ingly  acknowledged.  Israel,  who  himself  bore  a  name  of 


1  Gen.  28:  10—22. 


2  Gen.  32 :  24. 
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wonderful  testimony,  approaehing  the  hour  of  dissolution, 
bears  affecting  witness  ’  to  the  goodness  of  his  former  Vis¬ 
itant.  Stretching  forth  his  drooping  hands,  and  laying  them 
on  Joseph’s  sons,  he  utters  a  blessing  in  the  Angel’s  name, 
and  pronounces  a  high  eulogy  on  his  provident  redeeming 
activity,  such  as  is  appropriate  always  and  especially  to  the 
adorable  God,  and  none  other.  It  is  matter  of  interesting 
observation,  in  this  connection,  that  not  a  visible  sign,  nor 
any  inferior  representative  person  coming  in  the  range  of 
finite  perception,  with  no  higher  life,  is  here  termed  the  Lord’s 
Angel,  but  a  now  invisible  agent.  This  shows  that,  in  con¬ 
ception,  Jacob  carried  his  whilom  earthly  deliverer  facilely  to 
the  unlimited  regions  of  spirit  without  denying  to  him,  but 
rather  implying  for  him,  the  permanency  of  the  office  and 
character  which  has  been  thus  far  insisted  on. 

In  Exodus  we  have,  in  general,  the  miraculous  revelation 
of  God  in  connection  with  Moses  and  the  chosen  nation,  in 
the  progress  towards  entire  emancipation.  The  superintend¬ 
ing  Medium  of  all  this,  alike  in  the  call  of  Moses  and  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt ;  in  the  terrible  legislation  of  Sinai, 
and  the  disciplinary  advance  to  Canaan,  was,  by  all  testi¬ 
mony,  in  general  terms,  the  Lord  God ;  and,  in  more  par¬ 
ticular  language,  his  consubstantial  revealing  Angel.  At 
one  time,  in  the  sacred  record,  his  distinctive  traits  on  the 
side  toward  man  is  the  ground  to  the  title  assigned  him ; 
while,  again,  without  necessarily  overlooking  this  reference 
of  his  character,  the  narrator  is  controlled  in  respect  to  the 
naming,  by  the  more  essential  divine  attributes  recognized 
in  the  majestic  Agent.  Hence  the  alternation;  which  is 
sometimes  the  source  of  indefiniteness  with  respect  to  the 
spiritual  relations  of  the  invariable  Deliverer,  and  of  partial 
or  one-sided  conceptions,  as  we  strive  to  shape  him  to  our 
minds.  Now  we  are  prone  to  think  of  an  object  altogether 
too  low  :  as  of  a  limited,  automatic,  created  agent  of  God, 
who,  in  himself,  wins  not  our  love  or  veneration  ;  and,  again, 
we  are  straining  our  gaze  away  upward,  to  comprehend  one 
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beyond  the  sphere  and  shape  of  intelligible  manifestation. 
We  may  suppose  that  the  subjects  of  the  divine  conduct  in 
the  wilderness  had  a  more  uniform  and  adequate  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  proper  nature  of  their  Leader,  as  he  revealed 
himself,  than  we  are  accustomed  to  have.  They  thought  of 
him  as  divine,  and  yet  as  near,  and  in  a  measure  apprehen¬ 
sible.  That  certain,  revealed,  perceptible,  yet  self-originating 
character  which,  in  our  clearest  reflections,  we  ascribe  to  the 
Redeemer,  of  the  later  era,  was  perhaps  designed  to  be  sug¬ 
gested  to  those  of  old,  in  regard  to  the  Angel,  by  the  light 
which  they  had.  And  in  some  such  character  should  we 
best  contemplate  him.  By  commingling  the  descriptions 
and  ideas  which  the  names  suggest,  as  they  occur,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  we  rectify  and  symmetrize 
our  conception  of  the  ancient  Revealed. 

The  following  condensed  statements  present  the  promi¬ 
nent  confirmation  of  the  divine  standing  of  the  Angel  as 
furnished  in  the  book  already  introduced.  1.  The  usual  title 
is  bestowed,  identifying  him  at  once  with  the  Visitant  of  the 
past ;  and  that,  too,  as  early  as  the  call  of  Moses.i  2.  He  is, 
in  all  places,  finely  distinguished  from  the  strange  material 
phenomena  which  surround  him ;  as  a  critical  estimate  of 
the  language  will  impressively  prove.2  3.  In  his  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Moses,  he  utters  his  voice  on  the  ground  of  inhe¬ 
rent  authority,  without  for  once  legitimatizing  his  claim  to 
be  heard  or  obeyed  by  a  “  Thus  saith  the  Lord,”  as  Clod’s 
inferior  messengers  would  do.  4.  His  own  person  renders 


*  Ex.  3 ;  2  scq. 

2  This  point  deserves  a  fuller  treatment,  for  it  has  been  overlooked  in  (juarters 
where  we  should  not  have  expected  it.  That  Herder,  with  his  pantheistic  ten¬ 
dencies,  should  confound  or  identify  the  Angel  with  the  inanimate  natural  phe¬ 
nomena  that  accompanied  his  visitation,  is  not  surprising;  but  that  Dr.  Whatcly 
should  thus  do,  while  entertaining  his  belief  in  the  spirituality  and  absolute 
supernatural  elevation  of  Jehovah,  is  matter  of  wonder,  and  with  the  scripture 
so  explicit  as  it  is  in  separating  the  Angel  from  the  bush  and  the  fire,  reflects 
not  a  little  upon  the  Archbishop’s  exam-Ination  at  this  point.  “  It  was  the  Lord 
himself,”  he  says,  “  who  held  communication  with  his  servants  through  the  means 
of  the  appearance  of  the  flame  accompanied  with  ‘  thunderings  and  voices,’  etc.  •, 
and  the  flame  is  thence  called  his  messenger  or  angel.”  —  Good  and  Evil  An¬ 
gels  (Am.  Ed.),  p.  16. 
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holy  the  spot  whereon  he  stands,  and  the  very  atmosphere  of 
Ills  presence.  5.  The  name  itself,  as  well  as  prerogatives  of 
Jehovah,  are  freely  and  naturally  bestowed  on  him.  This  is 
done  in  the  ordinary  progress  of  cool  narration,  and  not  in 
the  extravagant  style  or  high- wrought  mood  of  poetry.  6.  In 
his  call  to  Moses  he  proposes  to  deliver  Israel  out  of  bond¬ 
age.  Afterward,  he  who  dispenses  the  law  on  Sinai  identi¬ 
fies  himself  with  him  who  delivers  out  of  bondage  ;  by 
which,  as  by  the  manifestations  which  he  makes  at  the  time 
of  giving  the  law,  he  proves  himself,  without  directly  expres¬ 
sing  it,  to  be  the  Angel.  7.  With  a  pillar  of  cloud  or  lire 
for  the  symbol  of  his  presence,  he  goes  before  the  Israelites ;  ‘  • 
and  they  acknowledge  him  to  be  sent  for  this  purpose  by  Je- 
hovah.2  But  with  the  Messenger  designated,  as  he  some¬ 
times  is,  we  have  the  problem  of  Jehovah  sent  by  Jehovah. 
“And  this,”  says  the  older  Michaelis,  “is,  according  to  my 
best  power  of  understanding,  the  most  ancient  intimation  3 
of  the  Trinity ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  since  the  passage 
treats  of  only  two,  of  the  doctrine  of  two  persons  in  the  divine 
essence.”^  8.  In  one  place  (Ex.  32: 34  sq.),  the  Angel  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  is  carefully  distinguished  from  an  ordinary  angel  whom 
the  Lord  threatened  as  a  curse  to  the  people  on  account  of 
their  disobedience.  When  they  repent,  he  promises  that  his 
Presence  (meaning  his  revealing  Angel;  comp.  Isa. 63: 9)  shall 
go  with  them,  and  this  restores  consolation.  In  the  twenty- 
third  chapter,  obedience  is  demanded  towards  the  Angel,  be¬ 
cause  in  him  was  God’s  name  ;  that  is,  not  simply  the  name, 
for  that  would  be  frivolous  ;  but  all  that  for  which  such  a 
name  stood — Jehovah’s  nature  and  character.  10.  Near  the 
closed  of  Moses’  sayings,  under  the  name  of  Jehovah,  he  is 
alluded  to  as  he  that  dwelt  in  the  bush,  and  from  whom  all 
blessings  should  be  implored.  11.  Finally  the  martyr  Ste- 
phen,<5  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  alludes  to  events  in  Exo- 


1  Ex  14  :  19.  "  Num.  20:  16. 

3  'I'akin;;  into  the  view  also  the  Angel’s  entire  history. 

*  Quoted  in  J.  Pye  Smith’s  ScnirxuitE  Testimony  to  the  Messiah, 
Vol.  I.  p.  48.5. 

^  Dent.  2:16.  ®  Acts  7 :  30  scq. 
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dus,  and,  while  applying  to  the  Deliverer  there  the  name  of 
Angel,  does  not  omit  to  set  down  his  inspired  testimony  to 
the  legitimacy  of  his  more  God-ward  title  of  Lord,  or 
Jehovah. 

In  the  narrative  i  of  Balaam’s  perverse  resistance,  the  old 
formula  is  instanced,  in  full,  not  less  than  nine  times  —  a 
significant  fact  as  regards  its  single  and  eminent  applica¬ 
tion.  There  it  is  said  that  the  occasion  was  unworthy  of  the 
personal  interference  of  God.  To  which  it  can  well  be  re¬ 
plied,  that  it  was  no  less  worthy  of  the  Deity  to  restrain  Ba¬ 
laam,  by  interference,  from  his  mad  effort  against  his  people, 
than  it  was  to  appear  to  him  in  the  first  place  and  advise 
with  him  respecting  the  call  of  the  Lord’s  enemies  to  do  an 
unrighteous  thing.  It  is  not  less  noble  to  stay  the  perverse 
hand,  than  to  question  at  the  first  the  moral  decision  that 
bears  it  aloft ;  to  check  a  headlong  career,  than  to  dissuade 
from  first  entering  on  it.  The  final  object  of  the  Angel  was 
to  protect  God’s  people.  We  remark  that  the  sin  of  Ba¬ 
laam  was  aggravated  in  being  against  the  Angel  who  talked 
with  him. 

As  it  respects  the  touching  passage  in  the  early  part  ^  of 
the  book  of  Judges,  it  is  allowed  that  the  Jewish  commen¬ 
tators,  for  the  most  part  have  thought  that  the  “  angel  ” 
here  denotes  a  prophet,  commissioned  as  a  messenger ; 
whom  they  aver  to  have  been  Phineas  the  high-priest.  A 
similar  view  must  have  been  held  by  our  translators,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  their  unprecedented  translation  of  our 
phrase  at  this  point.  The  connection  of  Gilgal  with  the 
Angel  has  contributed  to  this  modification ;  while,  in  reality, 
it  was  adapted  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  rendering,  here,  of 
“  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  ”  as  the  divine  Messenger  of  the  past. 
For  Gilgal,  at  least  one,  was  on  the  borders  of  Jericho, 
where  it  is  said®  that  Joshua  was  met  by  the  man  (Israel’s 
manifested  Guide)  with  a  drawn  sword.  As  another  miracu¬ 
lous  manifestation  of  the  kind  is  not  mentioned  before  this 
account  in  Judges,  how  natural,  nay  how  beautiful,  that  the 


1  Num.  xxii  passim. 


2  2:  1,  4 


3  Josh.  5:  13—15. 
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sacred  writer  should  bring  his  eminent  Actor  upon  the  stage, 
taking  him,  as  it  were,  from  the  strange  scene  on  which  his 
eyes  last  closed  ;  especially  as  the  present  mission  pertained 
to  an  object  then  treated,  and  would  naturally  call  for  simi¬ 
lar  qualities  of  authority  on  the  part  of  God’s  Messenger. 
The  scene  at  Gilgal  being  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  associated  with  the  one  now  appearing,  their  feelings 
would  be  affected,  in  view  of  their  sinful  default,  much  more 
than  under  other  circumstances.  The  peculiar  reference  to 
the  past  transaction  would  bring  into  view  a  side-figure  by 
which  to  estimate  the  present  leading  object  in  the  drawing  ; 
or  rather  provide  a  rightly  shaded  background,  which  should 
bring  into  sharper  view  the  subject-forms  of  present  interest. 
The  happy  design  is  successful ;  for  the  people  weep,  and 
Bochim  is  the  memorial. 

The  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  commemorated  in  the  immortal 
song  of  Deborah,  as  authorizing  the  bitter  curse  she  measures 
out.  He  is  present  with  Gideon  in  the  seclusion  of  Oph- 
rah’s  oaken  grove,  qualifying  him  to  undertake  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  in  their  dire  extremity  as  the  slaves  of  Midi  an, 
and  leaving  the  pledge  of  his  accompanying  presence.  With 
more  than  usual  mystery,  he  comes  before  Manoah’s  wife  ; 
revealing  the  terrible  countenance  whose  description  appears 
to  have  been  matter  of  current  tradition,  speaking  strangely 
of  the  offering  about  to  be  made,  and  establishing  himself 
in  the  eyes  of  the  wife  and  husband  as,  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
reputation,  the  wonderful  ^  in  nature  and  works.  His 
wisdom,  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  is  more  than  once  2 
instanced  in  the  books  of  Samuel,  as  a  thing  impliedly  of 
well-known  and  confessed  distinction.  Instead  of  saying 
that  David’s  wisdom  was  godlike,  the  narrator  shows  that  it 
might  be  compared  to  the  Angel’s.  He  is  evidenced  at 
Araunah’s  threshing  floor  as  the  powerful  Messenger  of 


*  Compare  Judges  13:  18  in  the  Hchrew,  with  Isa.  9:  6. 

2  1  Sam.  29:  9.  2  Sam.  14:  17,20.  19:  27.  Some  who  sympathize  in  the 
general  theory  we  have  maintained,  think  the  references  here  to  be  to  an  ordi¬ 
nary  angel.  But  while  there  is  nought  in  the  context  to  disprove,  there  is  that 
in  the  history  which  favors,  an  allusion  to  the  great  Angel. 
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judgment  on  account  of  David’s  sins,  and  is  confirmed  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah, ‘  as  the  self-reliant  Smiter  of  the  Assyrian 
camp.  Elijah  receives  his  gracious'  and  efficient  ministra¬ 
tion  in  the  wilderness,  and  his  prophetic  instruction  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  messengers  of  Samaria.  In  Zechariah’s  fruit¬ 
ful  vision,  he  appears  among  the  myrtle  trees,  distinguished 
from  an  inferior  interpreting  angel  accompanying  him ;  now 
possessing  Jehovah’s  prerogatives,  and  again  indeed  praying 
to  Jehovah  of  hosts,  on  whose  level  he  stands.  Finally,  he 
is  acknowledged  by  the  piety  of  Israel’s  later  age  as  the  Pro¬ 
tector  of  the  righteous  and  the  Saviour  of  his  people  ;  2  and, 
as  the  Old  Testament  canon  closes  itself,  is  pronounced  to 
be  the  great  Messenger,  who  gathers  up  into  himself  the 
covenant  process  of  the  past,  and  who  now  gives  promise  of 
some  new  and  clearer  advent  which  shall  better  interpret  his 
long  activity  and  light  up  his  mysterious  relations  to  the 
world  and  to  God. 

The  fact  of  there  being  such  an  application  of  divine  titles 
and  prerogatives  to  the  Messenger  of  God  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  is  not  so  easily  denied.  But  our  immediate 
deductions  therefrom,  that  they  indicate  certainly  that  their 
subject  is  the  substantial  God,  a  Person  of  the  holy  Trinity, 
have  been  evaded,  sometimes  by  seeking  to  bring  into  play, 
here,  the  canon.  Quod  quis  per  alium  fecit,  ipse  fecit.  Under 
the  shadow  of  this,  it  is  said  that  the  Angel,  as  the  medium 
of  the  divine  revelation,  though  himself  altogether  inferior 
in  his  essence,  is  revered,  receives  titles,  and  reliably  acts,  as 
Jehovah.  It  is  said  that  passages  like  Ex.  4  : 16  and  7  : 1, 
where  Moses  is  declared  to  stand  in  the  place  of  God,  and 
those  instances  in  which  the  prophets  seem  to  speak  from 
Jehovah’s  person,  are  brought  forward  as  plausible  ground 
for  such  a  view.  As  to  the  reference  in  Exodus,  these  two 
things  may  be  taken  as  true,  to  begin  with  :  1.  That  Moses 
is  not  expressly  named  as  the  Divine  Being  ;  and  2.  That 
if  he  were  the  one  so  named,  he  would  be  perfe(;tly  well 
known,  so  that  there  could  be  no  confusion  of  persons  ;  and 

1  Isa  37:  36;  comp.  2  Kings  19:  35. 

*  Pb.  34 :  7,  “  The  Angel  of  the  Lord  cncampeth,”  etc. ;  35 :  5,  6 ;  Tsa.  63  :  6- 
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also,  just  the  capacity  or  extent  in  which  he  acted  as  God, 
would  be  plainly  defined.  In  respect  to  the  instanees  ad¬ 
duced  of  prophets  speaking  as  Jehovah,  it  might  with  some 
assurance  be  said,  that  they  do  not  thus  speak,  or  so  pre¬ 
tend  ;  that,  where  they  seem  to  do  so,  they  are  simply  utter¬ 
ing  the  verbatim  inspiration,  or  a  direct  quotation  of  the 
words,  of  God  ;  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  messenger, 
or  other  possible  indications,  patent  to  the  times  in  which  he 
spoke,  and  sometimes  traceable  by  us,  would  occasion  no 
misunderstanding  or  confusion.  If,  however,  one  persists  in 
pressing  the  instances  upon  us,  and  feels  not  the  force  of  our 
answer,  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  translate,  and  present 
in  a  condensed  form,  the  rejoinder  of  professor  Kurtz.^  Those, 
he  says,  who  think  that  the  prophets  do  this  without  any  ex¬ 
press  authorization,  and  suppose,  accordingly,  that  a  created 
angel  might  bear  himself  in  the  same  way  that  the  Angel  of 
the  Lord  does,  mistake  entirely  the  import  of  the  facts  ; 
which  are : 

1.  That  an  entrance  of  the  prophets  without  referring  their 
message  back  to  a  divine  commission,  is  the  most  infrequent 
exception  to  a  general  rule ;  while,  in  the  case  of  the  Angel 
of  J(?hovah,  it  is  the  common  rule  witliout  exception.  A  par¬ 
ticular  expression  of  the  prophets  must  be  judged  of  by  the 
general  rule.  If  there  occur  a  cliange,  on  their  part,  to  .Je¬ 
hovah’s  person,  at  some  infrequent  occasion,  we  should  as¬ 
cribe  it  to  a  momentary  oratorical  passion,  rather  than  to  a 
permanent  right  like  that  which  the  rule  in  the  Angel’s  case 
argues  for  him. 

2.  That  in  the  case  of  the  prophets  there  can  be  no  ground 
for  misapprehension  leading  to  the  deification  of  the  crea¬ 
ture,  or  a  confusion  of  the  representative  and  the  rei)resented 
with  each  other ;  while,  in  the  case  of  the  Angel,  proceed¬ 
ing  as  he  does  from  heaven,  this  would  be  liable  to  occur,  if 
he  was  temporarily  assuming  .Jehovah’s  prerogatives.  He 
would  endanger  the  first  commandment. 

3.  That,  in  the  instance  of  the  prophet,  such  an  enallage 

1  Geschichte  des  (then  liumlcs,  Band  I.  s.  124. 
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as  is  supposed,  comes  to  pass  only  in  the  height  of  prophetic 
ecstasy,  when  his  mind  is  caught  away  from  his  actual  me¬ 
diate  position,  by  tlie  force  of  his  theme ;  whereas  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord  speaks  and  acts  in  his  high  character  in  such  a 
cool,  dispassionate  mode,  that  one  cannot  doubt  his  indi¬ 
vidual  authority. 

4.  That  supposing  the  prophet  to  forget  himself  so  far  as 
to  utter  Jehovah’s  decrees,  as  if  he  himself  had  determined 
them  and  would  perform  them ;  yet  he  never  suffers  him¬ 
self,  nor  could  suffer  himself,  to  be  worshipped  and  pre¬ 
sented  with  offerings,  as  if  he  were  God.  Would,  indeed, 
Jacob  have  received  homage  and  offerings  on  the  ground  of 
a  seeming  assumption  of  Divine  right  in  Gen.  49:7;  or 
would  Elias,  from  what  is  said  in  1  Kings  17 :  1  ?  Or 
would  they  not  rather  have  done  as  did  Paul  at  Lystra, 
when  they  would  do  sacrifice  to  him  ? 

5.  That,  in  fine,  the  Bible  authors  themselves,  in  cool  his¬ 
torical  narrative,  call  the  Angel  by  a  divine  name,  with  no 
further  qualification ;  whereas,  in  no  case,  does  a  historian 
call  a  prophet  thus,  without  immediate  modification. 

Hoffmann  strangely  contends  that  the  use  of  ayyeXo?  Kvpiov 
in  the  New  Testament,  for  example  in  Matt.  1 :  20  and 
Luke  2 :  9  seq.,  in  application  to  a  confessedly  inferior  being 
as  compared  with  God,  casts  suspicion  on  the  relative  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah.  We  remark  that  he  does  not 
claim  for  the  Greek  phrase  the  character  of  a  proper  name, 
nor  regard  the  first  term  as  denoting  an  object  of  which  but 
one  exists.  Hence,  probably,^  the  translation  “  an  angelf 
etc.,  is  the  proper  one  in  the  N.  T.  Hence  the  dispensing 
with  the  adjunct  after  the  first  introduction  in  a  given  con¬ 
nection.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  Hebrew  formula  ap¬ 
pears,  from  its  frequent  repetition  in  its  entire  shape,  to  be  a 
title  Kaf  e^o-)(fjv.  The  cases,  therefore,  do  not  belong  to  the 
same  class.  But  beyond  the  philology  of  the  examples,  it 
may  further  be  said  :  1.  That  the  business  of  the  angel  in 

the  histances  alluded  to  in  the  N.  T.  is  known  to  be  in  the 


Winer,  Idioms,  §  18.  On  the  Omission  of  the  Article  with  Nouns. 
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service  of  the  Revealer  of  God ;  which  cannot  be  said  of 
the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  even  excluding  the  evidence  of  the 
especial  exaltation  of  the  latter ;  2.  That  the  descriptions 

of  the  record  by  which  we  are  to  ascertain  the  dignity  of  one 
possessing  a  merely  official  title,  are  entirely  different  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  angel  in  the  New,  and  the  Messenger  in  the  Old, 
Testament.  To  one  is  given  great  particularity  and  emi¬ 
nence  ;  to  the  other,  mere  generality ;  and,  3.  That,  in  view  of 
the  undeniable  distinction  of  the  Angel  of  the  O.  T.,  and  his 
identity  so  plain  in  the  progress  of  the  ages,  be  his  nature 
high  or  low,  we  should  expect  to  find  him,  if  presented  in 
the  novel  relations  of  the  N.  T.,  expressly  identified  with  the 
old  representative  of  God  and  bearing  in  evidence  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  past  in  his  connection  with  the  people  of  God ; 
or,  if  succeeded  by  one  on  the  same  level,  we  should  look  for 
his  obvious  exclusion.  Apart,  however,  from  these  several 
points,  the  supposition  of  Hoffmann  has  plainly  no  weight 
at  all  in  view  of  all  the  proof  of  the  Angel’s  standing  as  al¬ 
ready  exhibited. 

Thus  far  the  personal  deity  of  the  Messenger  of  Jehovah. 
The  course  of  argument  offered  does  not  remove  all  the  dark¬ 
ness  that  attaches  to  a  question  of  this  kind,  before  stepping 
into  the  clearer  light  of  the  new  dispensation.  It  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  the  distinctions  and  revelation  of  the  Godhead  are 
more  definitely  and  gloriously  presented  in  an  age  that  is  fit¬ 
ting,  according  to  the  plan  of  Him  who  bringeth  forth  every¬ 
thing  in  its  season,  and  that  which  is  most  perfect  in  the 
fulness  of  time.  We  may  not,  however,  be  blind  to  the 
force  of  the  phenomena  attending  a  great  doctrine  as  it  was 
breaking  its  road ;  nor  reject  the  natural  questionings  ex¬ 
cited  purposely  in  the  early  stage  of  events  in  order  for  the 
answering  evolution  of  the  future  time  to  be  better  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  race. 

It  remains  to  glance  at  those  facts  and  reasonings  which 
assure  those  who  adhere  to  our  preceding  view,  of  the  ident¬ 
ity  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  and  the  Logos,  or  higher  nature 
of  Christ.  Our  limits  decide  for  us  that  these  must  be  drawn 
in  mere  outline. 
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In  the  first  place,  taking  into  the  account  their  divine  na¬ 
ture,  the  fact  that  both  are  described  as  sent  forth  on  service 
from  God,  is  presumptive  of  their  identity.  They  are  alike 
commissioned  by  God ;  and  thus  far  occupy  precisely  the 
same  relation  to  him.  They  each  come  forth  from  the  bo¬ 
som  of  the  Father.  As  in  nature,  so  in  the  Godhead,  action 
may  be  supposed  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  conservative 
law  of  parsimony.  Whom  coequal,  the  Father  sends  once, 
the  same  would  renewedly  receive  his  commission.  In 
proof  that  both  stand  in  the  same  relation  of  those  who  are 
sent^  note  the  meaning  of  the  term  angel.,  the  expression  in 
Zech.  2 : 8,  9,  and  the  testimony  of  John’s  Gospel  (3 :  34) 
and  his  first  Epistle  (4 : 9, 14).  Christ’s  being  called  servant 
in  Philippians  (2:7),  refers  to  his  relation  to  God  in  minis¬ 
tering  to  him,  and  not  to  man.  So  that  this  term,  together 
with  that  of  Apostle  in  Hebrews  (3  : 1),  may  well  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  name  applied  to  the  Revealer  of  the  old  dis¬ 
pensation. 

And  not  only  is  the  one  and  the  other  put  on  service,  but 
the  kind  of  service  they  each  do,  is  sufficiently  similar  to 
suggest  the  inference  of  their  sameness  of  person.  The  work 
of  the  Angel  has  been  such  as  to  obtain  for  him,  by  general 
consent,  the  name  of  Revealer.  He  bore  forth,  into  the 
sphere  of  human  comprehension,  somewhat  of  the  will  and 
attributes  of  Jehovah.  His  object  appeared  largely  to  be,  to 
present  God  as  a  more  definite  and  comprehensible  object  of 
service  and  veneration  on  the  part  of  the  ancient  .Jews.  And 
this  object  was  secured  by  exemplification  as  well  as  verbal 
revelation.  In  this  character  and  for  this  object,  as  well  as 
others,  was  the  coming  of  the  Logos.  The  only-begotten 
Son  declares  God.  Besides  the  similarity  of  their  work  as 
regards  revealing  God  and  his  will,  we  find  a  general  same¬ 
ness  in  it  in  respect  to  its  subjects  and  its  aim  manward. 
The  operation  of  the  Angel  had  to  do  with  the  deliverance 
and  direction  of  a  chosen  people  of  God  ;  and  this  was  in¬ 
volved,  though  indeed  in  the  end  less  visibly  and  more  spir¬ 
itually,  less  prophetically  and  more  consummately,  in  the 
work  of  Christ. 
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Again,  the  manner  of  each  with  regard  to  the  people  of 
God,  over  and  above  the  fact  of  their  leading  the  people,  is 
strikingly  alike.  Now  the  Angel  exhibits  great  severity  to¬ 
wards  the  erring  children  of  Israel.  To  Joshua  he  appears 
as  a  man  of  war ;  at  Bochim,  he  makes  the  people  weep ; 
and  in  the  case  of  David,  he  not  only  appears  to  him  in  the 
attitude  of  terror,  but  goes  on  to  destroy  the  king’s  subjects, 
in  execution  of  the  divine  vengeance.  So  our  adorable  Re¬ 
deemer  manifested,  on  various  occasions,  the  severer  traits, 
and  is  to  come,  in  the  final  day,  as  a  destroying  angel,  to  all 
the  wicked.  Again,  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  characterized 
as  peculiarly  tender  and  protective ;  and  so  he  acts.  How 
benign  his  visit  to  Gideon  !  IIow  Jacob  recounts  his  good¬ 
ness  at  the  benediction  of  Joseph’s  sons!  How  touchingly 
beautiful  the  signalizing  of  his  benevolence,  in  the  poetry  of 
David  : 

Encann)eth  tlie  Angel  of  Jehovah 

Around  his  pious  ones; 

And  he  delivereth  them.  ^ 

The  prophet  also  says,  in  relation  to  the  history  of  Israel : 
“  In  all  their  aflliction  he  was  afflicted  ;  and  the  Angel  of 
his  presence  saved  them.  In  his  love  and  in  his  pity  he  re¬ 
deemed  them;  and  carried  them  all  the  days  of  old  ”  (Isa. 
63:9).  As  the  house  of  David  to  David,  so  was  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord  a  protection  to  the  feeble  and  to  those  who 
stumble  and  fall.  The  counterpart  of  all  this,  in  the  Son  of 
God,  is  too  plain  to  require  stating  at  this  point. 

Passing  by  the  incidental  proof  to  be  gained  from  the 
comparison  of  the  Angel  to  the  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man, 
in  the  book  of  Daniel,  we  notice  next  that  Michael  the  Arch¬ 
angel,  who  appears  to  be  identical  with  Prince  Emmanuel, 
is  also  shown  to  be,  undoubtedly,  the  same  as  the  Angel  of 
Jehovah  ;  and  if  so,  the  relation  of  the  two  latter  is  at  once 
obvious.  It  is  maintained  by  Hengstenberg,  very  fairly,  that 
Michael,  “  that  great  Prince,”  is  identical  with  the  .pre¬ 
existent  Logos,  because  his  name,  signifying  who  is  like  God., 


>  Ps.  34:  8  (Heb.). 
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suggests  this ;  because  his  appearance,  as  Daniel  says,  is  like 
that  of  the  Son  of  Man :  and  because  his  attitude,  as  the 
chief  combatant  of  Satan,  is  like  that  of  Christ.*  To  us, 
such  a  view  seems  entirely  plausible  of  him  — 

“  Celestial,  wlietlier  among  the  thrones,  or  named 
Of  them  the  highest,  for  such  of  shape  may  seem 
Prince  above  princes.” — Par.  Lost,  xi.  29G-8. 

But  with  at  least  as  much  probability  is  Michael  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Angel  of  Jehovah.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
appositional  appellation  of  Archangel  appears  to  be  germane 
with  the  eminent  designation  of  the  Messenger,  in  its  entire 
shape.  Secondly,  the  warlike  office  of  both  as  leaders  of 
the  armies  of  heaven,  is  suggestive  of  their  sameness.  The 
Angel  (Josh.  5  : 14)  is  represented  as  the  Captain,  or  Prince, 
of  the  Lord’s  host,  and  presents  the  drawn  sword.  The  Arch¬ 
angel  bears  also  the  name  of  Prince,  and  bears  on  the  celes¬ 
tial  war  against  the  kingdom  of  Satan.  One  gets  the  im¬ 
pression,  in  reading  the  book  of  Daniel,^  that  he  regards 
Michael  as  the  Angel  deliverer  of  Israel.  Finally,  eminent 
interpreters  understand  the  ninth  verse  of  Jude  to  recall  the 
scene  in  the  vision  of  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  (3 : 1  sq.)  ; 
and  thus,  on  the  ground  of  Jude’s  testimony,  assert  the  one¬ 
ness  of  the  Angel  and  Michael.  And  hence  the  former, 
through  the  latter  name,  is  seen  to  be  attached  to  the  higher 
nature  of  Christ. 

Lastly,  writers  in  the  New  Testament  affirm,  most  strongly, 
the  identity  of  the  Logos  and  the  Angel,  by  attributing  acts, 
in  a  special  way,  to  Christ,  which  the  Old  Testament  writ¬ 
ers,  with  as  much  particularity,  have  predicated  of  the  Mes¬ 
senger  of  Jehovah.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews  refers  the  shaking  of  Sinai,  when  the  law  was  given, 
to  Christ ;  while,  as  has  been  shown,  it  was,  before,  properly 
attributed  to  the  Angel  of  God.  Paul  asserts  ^  that  the  sup- 

*  Comp.ire  1  John  3  :  8  with  llev,  12:7.  Sec  12 :  1  seq.,  and  before. 

^  Cor.  10:4.  Prof.  Hodge  says:  “  Tliis  passage  distinctly  asserts  not  only 
the  preexistence  of  our  Lord,  hut  also  that  he  was  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament”  (on  First  Corinthians,  p.  175).  The  latter  clause  here  appears  much 
too  strong;  for  reasons  heretofore  adduced.  See  remarks  above  on  Yahveh 
Christ. 
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plying  Source,  on  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites,  was  Christ ; 
whereas  the  Angel  was  the  accompanying  Provider  in  the 
record  of  Moses.  It  is  said  in  Hebrews  (11 :  26)  that  Moses 
esteemed  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the 
treasures  of  Egypt ;  while  it  is  the  Angel  on  whose  account 
he  acts,  and  whom  he  particularly  obeys,  in  Exodus.  Once 
more  :  Luke  (1 : 15 — 17)  tells  us  that  John  goes  before  the 
Lord  Christ,  in  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Malachi ;  and 
Malachi  says  that  it  is  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant  be¬ 
fore  whom  the  new  Elias  goes. 

Such,  then,  are  the  Scriptural  grounds  for  believing  that 
our  Saviour,  in  his  higher  nature,  is  one  and  the  same  with 
the  substantial  Theophany,  which,  under  a  peculiar  title,  we 
considered  at  length  in  the  former  division  of  our  discussion. 

We  have  now  canvassed  our  subject  in  the  various  bear¬ 
ings  purposed  at  the  commencement ;  and  we  close  the 
lengthened  review  with  deepened  convictions  of  our  Re¬ 
deemer’s  Deity,  and  with  a  brighter  sense  of  his  preexistent 
relation  to  the  people  of  God.  The  many  interesting  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  ancient  days  which  cluster  around  his  existence, 
the  hallowed  dignity  which  attaches  to  his  dimmest  mani¬ 
festation,  even  in  the  remotest  past,  and  above  all,  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  his  activity  in  deeds  of  grace  and  judgment  from 
the  earliest  time,  come  unitedly  to  view,  leaving  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  grateful  admiration  and  adding  important  interest  to 
a  Being  whose  evolving  glories  we  can  never  exhaust.  It  is 
pleasing  to  know  that  God,  who  shadowed  forth  the  path¬ 
way  of  his  later  Messianic  people  by  the  outward  history  of 
a  nation  especially  related  to  himself,  did  also,  by  early  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  Divine  One,  mysteriously  limited  to  per¬ 
ceptible  shape,  prefigure  the  condition  of  the  comijig  Christ; 
thus  intimating  the  possibility,  as  well  as  promising  the  re¬ 
ality,  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  ONENESS  OF  GOD  IN  REVELATION  AND  IN  NATURE.i 

BY  AUSTIN  PHELPS,  PROFESSOR  AT  ANDOVER. 

Tlius  saith  God  the  Lord,  He  that  created  the  heavens,  and  stretched  tliem  out ; 
He  that  spread  forth  the  earth,  and  that  which  cometh  out  of  it ;  He  that  {;iv- 
cth  hreath  unto  the  people  upon  it,  and  spirit  to  them  that  walk  therein ;  I 
the  Lord  have  called  thee  in  righteousness,  and  will  hold  thine  hand,  and  will 
keep  thee,  and  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people,  for  a  light  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles. —  IsAiAii  42:  5,  6. 

It  was  one  of  the  querulous  objections  of  Voltaire  to 
Christianity,  that  the  “priesthood,”  as  he  loved  to  call  even 
the  protestant  clergy  of  his  day,  persisted  in  selecting  brief 
and  isolated  passages  from  an  obsolete  volume,  as  the  texts 
of  their  discourses.  It  argued,  he  said,  their  own  poverty  of 
thought,  and  the  puerility  of  the  superstition  by  which  they 
would  enslave  the  minds  of  men.  But  the  Bible,  aside  from 
its  inspired  dignity,  is  more  allluent  in  thought  than  any 
other  volume  in  any  literature.  Although,  for  the  most  part, 
it  is  a  plain  book,  written  by  plain  men,  composed  of  plain 
histories  and  biographies,  of  familiar  letters,  and  of  stories 
for  children,  yet  it  is  dense  with  principles,  which  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  the  ages  has  struggled  for  in  vain,  until  it  has  con¬ 
descended  to  inquire  of  these  plain  scriptures.  A  single 
paragraph  of  the  scriptures  often  contains  a  truth,  which, 
had  it  been  a  discovery  of  human  science,  would  have  made 
the  name  of  the  discoverer  immortal.  Such  is  the  character 
of  the  text. 

The  first  of  the  two  verses  is  a  description  of  God ;  the 
second  is  a  declaration  of  his  purposes.  “  Thus  sairh  God 
the  Lord,  he  that  created  the  heavens  and  stretched  them 
out  ”  —  that  is,  “  thus  saith  that  Being  whose  power  and  wis¬ 
dom  are  displayed  in  the  stellar  universe.”  “  He  that  spread 
forth  the  earth,  and  that  which  cometh  out  of  it”  —  that  is, 

^  A  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Convention  of  Congregational  Ministers 
of  Massachusetts,  in  the  Brattle  Street  Church,  Boston,  May  26,  1859. 
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“  thus  saith  that  Being  who  formed  the  terrestrial  continents 
and  oceans,  and  has  given  life  to  the  processes  of  vegeta¬ 
tion.”  “  He  that  giveth  breath  unto  the  people  upon  it  ”  — 
that  is,  “  thus  saith  that  Being  who  has  called  into  existence 
the  sentient  creation  upon  the  earth.”  “  He  that  giveth 
spirit  to  them  that  walk  therein  ”  —  that  is,  “  thus  saith  that 
Being,  who  is  the  God  of  mind,  and  the  disposer  of  its  laws 
of  action.”  Thus  the  prophet  describes  God  as  the  God  of 
nature.  What  then,  is  the  declaration  which  is  introduced 
so  impressively?  It  is  often  an  idiom  of  prophetic  speech, 
and  especially  of  the  style  of  Isaiah,  when  a  declaration  is 
to  be  made  respecting  the  work  of  redemption,  to  give  it 
the  form  of  a  direct  address  to  the  Messiah  ;  and  to  declare 
to  him  the  thing  which  God  was  about  to  perform.  Such 
is  the  idiom  now  before  us.  “  I”  that  is,  “the  God  of  na¬ 
ture”  who  had  just  been  described,  —  “I,  the  Lord,  have 
called  thee  in  righteousness  ”  —  that  is,  “  I  who  created  the 
heavens,  have  summoned  thee  as  the  Redeemer  of  men,  in 
execution  of  my  righteous  purpose.”  “  I  will  hold  thine 
hand  and  will  keep  thee”  —  that  is,  “I,  the  Former  of  the 
earth,  will  be  faithful  unto  thee.”  “  I  will  give  thee  for  a 
covenant  of  the  people,  and  for  a  light  of  the  Gentiles”  — 
that  is,  “  I,  the  Author  of  the  souls  of  men,  will  give  thee  as 
a  pledge  of  my  love,  and  the  nations  shall  be  redeemed.” 

The  sentiment  then,  Avhich  I  understand  to  be  embedded 
in  this  language  is,  that  the  God  of  nature  is  the  God  also 
of  redemption.  The  God  of  nature  and  the  God  of  grace 
are  one.  All  that  we  see  of  God  in  the  one  department  of 
his  working,  is  an  indication  of  the  same  perfections  which 
he  exercises  in  the  other.  We  may  look  through  all  that 
science  teaches  us  of  nature,  and  all  that  revelation  teaches 
us  of  grace,  as  through  a  single  avenue,by  which  we  approach 
a  truthful  conception  of  God.  Taking  our  position  at  either 
end,  we  see  through  an  unbroken  perspective  to  the  other, 
and  discern  one  plan,  one  character,  one  will,  one  perfect 
Being  in  all. 

In  the  present  discourse,  I  wish  to  assume  the  truth  of  the 
identity  of  the  Author  of  nature  with  the  God  of  revela- 
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tioii,  and  to  consider  certain  lessons  which  follow  as  corol¬ 
laries  from  it. 

In  the  first  place,  from  the  fact  that  the  Author  of  nature 
and  the  God  of  revelation  are  one,  we  may  infer  that  re¬ 
ligious  investigation  should  be  characterized  by  the  spirit  of 
docile  inquiry. 

If  there  be  one  thing  which  more  than  another  vitiates  the 
methods  by  which  men  form  their  religious  opinions,  it  is  the 
want  of  the  humility  of  inquirers  after  truth ;  and  yet,  if 
there  be  one  thing  more  firmly  settled  than  another  in  the 
methods  of  science,  it  is  that  the  docility  of  inquiry  after 
truth,  is  the  only  spirit  becoming  to  scientific  discovery. 
How  often  are  we  compelled  to  note  the  distinction,  that  in 
religion  men  feel  at  liberty  to  create  their  opinions;  while  in 
natural  science,  and  in  all  that  domain  of  truth  which  lies 
outside  of  the  realm  of  conscience,  they  feel  bound  to  seek 
for  their  opinions.  In  the  one  case  we  assume  that  we 
know,  in  the  other  we  consent  to  be  taught.  Especially  is 
the  faith  which  men  think  they  derive  from  revelation,  often 
formed  arrogantly.  We  are  apt  to  fashion  our  theology,  by 
dictation  to  the  words  of  God,  as  to  what  they  ought  to 
teach,  not  by  inquiry  into  the  facts  they  do  teach.  We  are 
prone  to  come  to  the  whole  question  of  a  revealed  religion, 
with  preconceived  assumptions  of  what  we  will  believe  — 
not  with  the  upturned  eye  of  faith,  asking  simply  what  we 
may  believe.  We  bring  to  the  subject  a  burden  of  habits 
of  mind,  of  purposes  in  life,  of  usages  in  society,  of  the 
demands  of  science,  of  the  necessities  of  philosophy,  and  of 
authorities  in  theology,  and  then  our  strange  vocation  is  to 
make  up  a  religious  faith  out  of  such  fragments  of  truth  or 
error  as  can  be  wedged  into  the  vacancy  which  has  been  left 
for  its  accommodation.  Pursuing  our  researches  in  this 
mood,  we  do  not  discover  our  facts;  we  make  them.  We  do 
not  search  for  our  proofs ;  we  create  them.  We  do  not  ask 
for  a  revelation  from  heaven ;  we  impose  one  on  our  convic¬ 
tions,  by  declaring  what  it  ought  to  teach,  and  that  nothing 
else  will  we  believe. 

But  what  would  the  world  say  to  a  man  who  should  ap- 
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proach  in  this  spirit  any  other  department  of  knowledge  ? 
What  is  the  spirit,  which  the  world  commends  in  science 
and  philosophy?  The  name  of  Bacon  has  become  immor¬ 
tal,  for  the  humility  with  which  he  announced  the  spirit  of 
all  knowledge  to  be  the  spirit  of  inquiry.  The  modesty 
of  Newton,  as  expressed  in  his  simile  of  the  pebbles  and  the 
shells  on  the  seashore,  has  become  one  of  the  common¬ 
places  of  the  world’s  thought.  That  prince  of  modern 
scholars,  whose  incredible  learning  made  him  the  counsellor 
of  kings,  illustrated  as  well  the  humility  of  science,  by  a 
spirit  which  made  him  the  companion,  to  the  last,  of  youth¬ 
ful  inquirers  who  have  just  followed  him  by  thousands  to  his 
burial.  The  spirit  of  docility  in  any  search  for  truth,  is  so 
well  established  in  civilized  science,  that  now  to  raise  a 
question  concerning  it,  is  to  answer  that  question.  What 
judgment  is  now  pronounced  upon  the  ancient  belief  which 
Lord  Bacon  did  not  venture  to  deny,  that  a  birch-tree  might 
grow  from  the  root  of  an  oak;  or  of  the  faith  that  a  flint- 
stone  might  be  transmuted  into  gold ;  that  a  star  ascendant 
at  the  hour  of  a  man’s  birth  controlled  his  destiny;  and 
that  somewhere,  in  some  unknown  clime,  was  a  stream 
whose  waters  could  confer  upon  old  age  the  vigor  of  unde¬ 
caying  youth  ?  What  verdict  would  now  be  pronounced 
upon  an  astronomer,  who  ^should  shut  himself  up  at  noon¬ 
day,  to  evolve  from  his  own  mind  a  theory  of  the  heavens, 
and  should  form  his  diagrams,  and  locate  his  systems  of 
stellar  worlds,  and  describe  their  laws  of  motion,  and  pre¬ 
dict  their  eclipses  and  mark  the  procession  of  their  equinoxes, 
and  then  at  nightfall  should  go  out,  not  to  study  the  heavens 
as  they  are,  but  to  fit  them  to  his  diagrams,  and  to  label  the 
planets  by  the  names  which  he  has  given  them,  and  should 
announce  that  work  as  the  science  of  astronomy  ?  What  is 
the  reception  which  the  civilized  world  now  gives  to  the  old 
astronomy  of  the  Ptolemies,  which  mapped  out  the  heavens 
like  a  Chinese  atlas  ?  Do  not  our  children  smile  at  the 
grotesque  figures  which  mythological  astronomy  has  trans¬ 
mitted  to  our  geography  of  the  heavens,  and  which  metes 
out  the  jewelry  of  our  skies,  among  bears,  and  lions,  and 
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dogs,  and  dragons,  and  scorpions  ?  Yet  this  is  a  fit  emblem 
of  the  map  of  theology,  as  men  define  and  paint  it,  when 
they  come  to  the  scriptures,  not  as  inquirers,  but  as  dicta¬ 
tors.  The  truth  which  we  infer  as  indisputable  from  the  fact 
of  the  oneness  of  the  God  of  nature,  with  the  God  of  reve¬ 
lation,  is  that  the  disclosures  of  God  in  the  one,  should  be 
received  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  disclosures  of  God  in  the 
other.  We  should  come  to  the  recorded  oracles  of  God  in 
the  scriptures,  as  we  go  to  the  pictured  oracles  of  the  same 
God,  in  the  earth  and  the  heavens.  The  same  docility,  the 
same  sense  of  ignorance,  the  same  freedom  from  precon¬ 
ceived  theories,  the  same  calm,  trustful,  fearless  disposition 
to  interpret  God  truthfully,  should  bring  us  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  as  that  with  which  we  go  out,  on  a  clear  even¬ 
ing,  to  look  upon  the  skies  and  ask  :  “  What  are  those  orbs 
of  light,  and  what  are  the  laws  of  their  movement  ?  ” 

This  teachable  spirit  in  the  search  of  inspired  truth  will 
not  be  fruitless.  It  is  a  spirit  which  will  not  in  the  result 
be  thrown  back  upon  itself,  as  -finding  in  the  humility  of 
inquiry,  its  own  reward ;  for,  from  the  identity  of  the  God 
of  nature  with  the  God  of  revelation,  we  may  infer,  sec¬ 
ondly,  the  presumption  that  in  a  revealed  theology  will  be 
found  a  definite  and  positive  system  of  truth. 

This  remark  suggests  one  of  the  most  singular  inconsis¬ 
tencies  of  opinion  with  which  the  Christian  scriptures  have 
been  received  by  a  class  of  cultivated  minds.  That  philos¬ 
ophy  which  approaches  the  word  of  God  arrogantly,  and 
dictates  the  interpretation  of  the  record,  is  the  same,  with  a 
difference  of  mood  only,  with  that  philosophy  which  falls 
back  upon  the  assumption  that  the  record  contains  little 
which  is  susceptible  of  definite  interpretation,  and  little, 
therefore,  which  can  be  positively  affirmed.  Side  by  side 
with  Christian  dogmatism  there  grows  up  a  christianized 
scepticism,  within  the  range  of  scriptural  thought.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  a  revelation  shall  teach  this,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  that  this  revelation,  properly  speaking, 
can  teach  nothing.  We  come  to  it  indeed  in  the  spirit  of 
inquirers  after  truth,  but  in  the  result  we  have  our  inquiry 
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for  our  pains.  We  begin  with  inquiry,  we  end  with  inquiry. 
A  point  of  interrogation  marks  every  step  of  our  progress, 
if  that  can  be  called  progress,  which  is  no  advance  into  the 
realm  of  faith.  This  theory  of  the  aims  and  achievements 
of  inspiration,  leaves  it  questionable  whether  Christianity  has 
added  any  light  to  the  gloom  which  hung  over  the  Greek 
and  the  Roman  mind,  at  their  point  of  highest  culture.  An 
inquirer  after  the  God  of  the  Bible,  can  only  grope  his  way 
among  Sybilline  leaves,  darkened  by  the  same  incertitude 
which  lay  like  a  nightmare  upon  the  ancient  systems  of 
philosophy,  when  they  cleared  themselves  from  mythol¬ 
ogy. 

Our  modern  literature  often  gravitates  towards  this  eti'em- 
inacy  in  its  relation  to  the  scriptures,  when  it  is  yet  too 
thoroughly  imbued  with  Christian  culture  to  yield  itself  to  a 
more  truculent  scepticism.  An  illustration  of  this  tendency 
is  seen  in  the  advice  of  Robert  Southey,  to  a  young  friend 
whose  mind  had  been  aroused  to  religious  inquiry.  “  I 
think,”  says  the  poet-laureate,  “  that  you  might  derive  more 
good  from  Epictetus  than  from  studying  yourself.  There  is 
a  j)rond  independence  in  the  Stoic  philosophy  which  always 
pleased  me.  I  could,  indeed,  send  you  to  a  better  system 
than  that  of  Epictetus,  where  you  would  find  a  better  model 
on  which  to  form  your  conduct.  But  the  mind  should  have 
arrived  at  a  certain  stage,  to  profit  properly  by  that  book. 
It  should  be  cool  and  confirmed.”  It  is  no  marvel  that  one 
who  could  tlms  advise  an  inquirer  after  the  way  of  life, 
should  have  been  incompetent  to  compose  other  than  a  heart¬ 
less  biography  of  such  a  man  as  William  Cowper. 

What  lesson,  then,  is  taught  to  this  spirit  of  dubious 
and  distant  politeness  to  the  scriptures,  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  oneness  of  God  in  revelation  and  in  nature?  It  is 
refreshing  to  turn  to  the  confidence  which  men  feel,  and 
with  which  they  express  their  convictions,  in  the  natural 
sciences.  That  very  word  “  science ;  ”  how  courageous  is 
its  etymology !  What  a  lordly  dignity  it  claims !  It  teaches 
as  one  having  authority.  It  affirms  its  facts  with  the  calm 
consciousness  that  they  are  indisputable.  It  starts  with 
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axioms  which  it  is  proof  of  insanity  to  deny,  and  then  it 
deduces  its  laws  with  a  power  of  command  which  is  obeyed, 
because  what  it  speaks  it  knows.  It  is  power  because  it  is 
knowledge.  It  pursues  inquiry  in  the  spirit  of  knowing.  It 
advances  with  the  expectation  of  knowing  that  which  it 
seeks  for.  Its  conjectures  germinate  into  truths.  Its  hypo¬ 
theses  ripen  into  principles.  Thrown  out  as  tentatives  here 
and  there  into  the  darkness  of  the  unknown,  they  spring  up 
radiant  with  revelations,  so  that  the  very  night  unto  night 
showeth  knowledge.  Even  in  those  departments  of  nature 
which  cover  the  world  of  mind,  philosophy  assumes  to  know 
something.  It  believes  that  it  knows  things  which  are  not 
demonstrable.  It  refuses  to  be  restricted  in  its  knowledge  to 
the  theorems  of  Euclid.  It  claims  the  right  to  assume  first 
principles,  to  read  intuitions,  to  test  even  imaginings  and 
longings  as  hints  reaching  up,  like  tendrils,  to  lay  hold  of  hid¬ 
den  realities.  The  great  embodiments  of  thought  in  the  world 
to-day,  in  systems  of  belief,  in  governments,  in  arts,  and 
in  all  forms  of  social  life,  and  of  unorganized  usage,  exist 
upon  the  assumption  that  science  of  the  worlds  both  of  mat¬ 
ter  and  of  mind  is  a  verity.  It  is  the  expression  of  things 
and  of  beings,  of  operations  and  powers,  which  are  realities. 
Some  of  these  are  believed  to  be  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
respectable  scepticism,  that  if  sciolism  denies  them  in  the 
name  of  philosophy,  the  world  instantly  detects  the  cheat, 
and  greets  it  as  an  ass  in  the  lion’s  skin,  with  the  broad  laugh 
of  common  sense.  All  honor,  then,  to  the  sciences  of  na¬ 
ture!  We  bow  to  them  as  authorities,  because  we  respect 
them  as  knowledges. 

But  our  God  is  one  God.  When,  therefore,  we  turn  from 
his  handiwork  in  nature,  to  his  word  in  revelation,  we  must 
presume  that  we  shall  find  there  also,  a  similar  definiteness 
and  positiveness  of  truth.  We  must  expect  to  find  there  a 
theology  which  shall  be  at  least  as  strongly  marked  in  its 
outline,  and  as  boldly  allirmative  in  its  claims  upon  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  as  astronomy,  or  mineralogy,  or  chemistry.  We 
must  look  for  a  theology  which  is  a  system,  not  of  inquiries, 
but  of  answers.  We  must  anticipate  the  discovery  of  a 
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theology,  which,  in  a  word,  is  a  science  —  is  knowledge  —  is 
something  which  we  can  believe  because  we  know  it,  and 
can  preach  because  we  thus  believe  it.  Why  should  it  not 
be  so  ? 

We  must  presume,  especially,  that  when  we  open  this 
revelation  of  God  in  language,  we  shall  come  upon  certain 
verities  which  shall  be  patent  on  the  face  of  the  record,  to 
unperverted  inquiry.  We  do  not  so  much  find  them  here, 
as  that  they  find  us.  They  are  verities  which  unbiassed 
readers  in  all  ages  will  read  here,  and  will  believe ;  verities 
which  infidelity  will  always  read  here ;  and  verities  which 
it  is  as  unphilosophical  for  a  believer  in  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible  to  deny,  as  it  is  for  any  sane  mind  to  refuse  cre¬ 
dence  to  the  elementary  facts  of  geology,  or  of  anatomy. 
What  philosophic  wisdom  can  prove  a  priori  that  this  should 
not  be  so?  We  must  expect  to  find  in  the  scriptures,  a 
theology  distinguished  by  grand  peculiarities  which  shall 
mark  it  as  a  novel  revelation.  For,  no  two  disclosures  of 
God  elsewhere  merge  themselves  confusedly  into  each  other. 
No  single  blade  of  grass  is  a  duplicate  of  another.  We 
must  anticipate  a  theology  whose  towering  material  shall 
command  the  eye  of  faith  like  Alps  and  Himalayas.  We 
must  look  for  a  theology  whose  breadth  of  suggestion  be¬ 
yond  all  that  it  can  express  to  finite  thought,  shall  awe  a 
believing  spirit,  like  astronomic  orbits  and  geologic  ages. 
Yet  we  must  find  a  theology  which,  in  its  immensity  of  range 
shall  still  lie  open  to  philosophy  and  faith  alike.  It  must’ 
come  home  to  the  heart  of  a  child  as  a  verity  and  a 
power,  as  readily  as  to  that  of  a  sage,  just  as  the  facts  of  na¬ 
ture  do,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  heavens.  What 
authority  of  the  schools  can  decree  that  this  should  not 
be  so  ? 

Moreover,  we  must  presume  that  these  scriptures  contain 
a  theology,  not  only  of  robust  material,  and  of  graphic  out¬ 
line,  but  of  such  firmness  of  construction  that  it  can  be  pos¬ 
itively  preached.  As  a  working  instrument,  we  must  expec 
to  find  it  so  welded  that  it  will  not  come  to  pieces  by  hand¬ 
ling.  It  must  be  free  from  self-contradictions,  as  other  sci- 
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ences  are,  so  that  an  athletic  faith  can  use  it.  It  must  be  a 
power  which  will  not  shatter  itself  by  the  rebound  of  its  own 
blow,  or  fall  asunder  by  the  friction  of  its  own  machinery. 
We  must  no  more  anticipate  that  James  has  contradicted 
Paul,  or  that  John  has  belied  David,  than  we  believe  the  tel¬ 
escope  to  give  the  lie  to  the  microscope.  We  must  look  for 
a  theology  so  compact  in  its  self-consistency,  so  far  free  from 
anomaly  in  its  structure,  and  so  balanced  in  its  combination 
of  forces,  that  it  can  be  preached  with  singleness  of  aim,  and 
with  no  more  misgivings  of  its  working  than  we  feel  respect¬ 
ing  gravitation  or  light.  And  we  must  look  for  a  theology 
which,  when  it  is  thus  preached,  shall  prove  itself  to  be  a 
power  in  the  earth.  We  must  presume  that  it  will  show  its 
great  strength  in  its  methods  of  working.  It  will  penetrate 
and  agitate  and  instrumentally  regenerate  individual  souls. 
It  will  change  the  beliefs  of  men.  It  will  probe  the  wounds 
of  diseased  social  life.  It  will  upheave  to  the  light  organ¬ 
ized  systems  of  wrong.  It  will  make  venerable  institutions 
obsolete.  It  will  reform  abuses  of  usage  which  no  law  can 
reach.  It  will  breathe  its  great  soul  into  the  organs  of  the 
world’s  life,  by  revivals  of  religious  vitality  which  shall  seem 
to  come  as  the  wind  that  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  to  go, 
no  man  can  tell  whither,  and  yet  shall  come  because  the 
world  needs  them,  and  when  the  world  needs  them,  and  shall 
meet  emergencies  in  history,  which  could  be  met  in  no  other 
way.  The  normal  development  of  this  theology  as  a  work¬ 
ing  power,  we  must  expect  to  be  a  development  of  inquiry, 
of  agitation,  of  change,  of  revolution,  of  creation,  at  least 
not  less  palpable  (and  how  feebly  does  this  language  express 
the  truth  before  us!),  than  the  development  of  other  sciences, 
in  the  changes  they  have  wrought  all  over  and  all  through 
the  structure  of  modern  civilization.  We  must  find  in 
the  Bible  a  theology  of  this  positive,  formative,  creative 
character;  or  we  must  concede,  as  infidelity  affirms,  that  the 
Bible  is  incongruous  with  all  other  revelations  which  God  has 
made  of  himself  to  men. 

The  view  here  presented,  I  must  believe,  suggests  a  cau¬ 
tion  which  we  shall  do  well  to  heed,  respecting  the  conces- 
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sions  often  made  by  the  friends  of  the  Bible,  in  their  expres¬ 
sions  of  sympathy  with  doubt  as  to  its  authority  or  its 
teachings.  From  the  earnestness  of  those  expressions,  re¬ 
garded  as  a  fraternal  gentleness  towards  weakness  of  faith,  I 
would  not  abate  one  jot.  On  the  contrary,  the  acidity  of 
our  theological  polemics,  it  must  be  confessed,  needs  a  much 
larger  infusion  than  it  has  of  such  alkaline  correctives.  But 
sympathies  with  doubt  often  express  more  than  this.  The 
argument  with  unbelief,  I  cannot  but  think,  is  sometimes 
altogether  too  apologetic  for  the  regal  character  of  a  revealed 
theology.  We  are  apt  to  yield  at  the  outset  one  and  another 
and  a  third  of  our  strongholds,  to  the  diplomacy  or  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  ah  antagonist,  as  if  for  the  pleasure  of  retaking  them 
by  dint  of  hard  fighting.  The  difficulties  of  revelation  are 
allowed  to  be  thrust  so  confidently  in  advance  of  its  evi¬ 
dences  ;  its  seeming  inconsistencies  are  paraded  so  ostenta- 
tously  in  the  foreground  of  its  congruities  ;  such  lugubrious 
confessions  are  made  of  mental  struggle  against  unbelief ; 
and  such  admiration  is  insinuated  towards  a  downright  infi¬ 
delity,  which  needs  no  sympathy,  and  which  scorns  the  cred¬ 
ulity  that  offers  it ;  that  in  the  result,  many  a  looker-on  infers 
from  the  policy  which  Belief  adopts,  that  Unbelief  is  the 
the  more  probable  and  respectable  of  the  two.  By  implica¬ 
tion,  doubt  comes  to  be  regarded  as  the  normal  state,  at 
least  of  cultivated  minds,  respecting  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible.  Scepticism  and  mental  strength  become  synonymes. 
The  prince  of  the  apostles  is  not  Peter,  nor  James,  nor  John, 
—  the  chosen  friends  of  our  Lord  —  but  the  sceptical 
Thomas,  rather.  They  are  deemed  a  “  feeble  folk,”  whose 
faith  in  God’s  word  has  grown  up  spontaneously,  calmly, 
and  has  worked  with  the  steadiness  of  gravitation.  A  schol¬ 
arly  faith  must  bear  signs  of  convulsive  agonies,  buried  in 
their  mental  history  like  the  prints  of  geologic  cataclysms. 

I  must  think  that  it  is  time  for  us  as  believers  in  the  word 
of  God,  to  have  done  with  a  policy  which  so  recoils  upon 
the  faith  we  cherish.  We  have  no  right  to  concede  to  in¬ 
fidelity,  within  the  court  of  scriptural  inquiry,  what  we 
never  dare  to  concede  to  it,  and  it  never  dares  to  claim,  in  the 
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court  of  natural  science.  The  world  should  understand 
that  we  find  in  the  scriptures  the  materials  of  a  faith  — 
of  an  undoubting  faith.  We  find  a  theology  which  is  a 
science.  In  a  truthful  sense  we  know  it,  and  we  preach  it 
because  we  know  it.  Our  sympathies  with  unbelief  are  not 
with  the  strength  of  its  logic,  not  with  the  intrinsic  formid¬ 
ableness  of  its  ditficulties,  but  with  the  misfortune  of  its 
mental  disease.  We  hold,  that  faith,  in  revelation,  as  in 
nature,  is  the  normal  state  of  a  full  grown  mind.  It  is  the 
only  legitimate  state  of  an  educated  mind.  We  think  that 
the  most  symmetrical  and  vigorous  intellects  of  the  race 
have  been  the  most  profound  and  capacious  believers.  There 
is  a  wisdom  whose  soundings  go  infinitely  below  the  bottom 
of  scepticism,  in  those  words,  “Blessed  are  they  that  have 
not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed.”  We  expect  to  commend 
to  the  world  this  word  of  God  successfully,  because  it  gives 
full  assurance  of  hope.  We  cannot  but  speak  the  things 
which  we  have  seen.  I  repeat.  Fathers  and  Brethren,  we  must 
find  in  the  scriptures  a  faith  which  can  be  thus  preached,  or 
we  must  let  them  go,  as  unworthy  to  rank  even  by  the  side 
of  the  revelations  of  God,  which  men  read  in  the  heavens,  and 
in  forests,  and  in  oceans.  We  can  never  preach  successfully 
any  other  than  such  a  gospel.  Men  will  not  hear  it.  They 
will  turn  away,  and  say  with  the  revolutionary  orator  of 
France:  “it  is  not  the  gospel  I  invoke,  it  is  Plato.”  A  doom 
fixed  as  eternity  awaits  anything  that  is  doubtful  in  this 
world,  if  it  must  make  its  way  side  by  side  with  anything 
that  is  certain.  The  sure  thing  will  crowd  out  that  which  is 
not  so.  An  atlirmative  is  taller  than  a  negative.  Assurance 
will  beat  down  suspense.  Faith  will  sap  unbelief.  And  it 
is  knowledge  which  will  run  to  and  fro  in  the  earth.  Men 
will  turn  from  the  preacher  of  an  apologetic  faith  as  from  a 
bewildered  guide,  whose  own  distrust  creates  disbelief.  He 
seems  to  them  as  one  “  that  lieth  on  the  top  of  a  mast.” 
Men  will  turn  to  the  material  sciences  and  to  the  arts  that 
grow  out  of  them,  and  will  say  :  “  these  be  our  gods  —  we 
know  these — as  for  this  Moses,  we  wot  not  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  him.”  Such  preaching  must  die  out  of  the  world. 
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Prelections  upon  it  may  yet  be  read  in  Music  Halls,  of  a 
Sunday,  as  on  one  of  the  “  lost  arts.” 

From  the  unity  of  God  in  nature  and  in  revelation,  we 
may  infer,  thirdly^  the  certainty  that  the  facts  of  these  two  de¬ 
partments  of  God’s  working  will  never  contradict  each  other. 

The  well-known  trial  which  Christianity  has  undergone, 
from  its  imagined  conflict  with  the  discoveries  of  science,  is 
one  of  the  most  instructive  phases  of  its  history.  It  is  much 
for  our  faith  in  Christianity,  that  now  this  trial  itself  has  a 
history.  It  may  perplex  us  to  explain  why  assaults  upon  the 
Bible  have  been  characteristic  of  every  period  of  scientific 
awakening  in  the  learned  world.  There  is  something  formid¬ 
able,  indeed,  at  the  first,  in  the  apparent  conspiracy  of  the 
sciences  against  any  recognition  of  a  revealed  theology. 
Now  by  astronomy,  and  then  by  geology ;  on  the  one  side 
by  archicology,  and  on  the  other  by  ethnography  ;  here  by 
philology,  and  there  by  comparative  anatomy  —  the  scrip¬ 
tures  have  been  summoned  to  surrender  this  chapter  and  that 
of  their  histories,  this  narrative  and  that  of  their  biogra¬ 
phies,  and  this  one  and  that  of  their  doctrines,  till  scarcely  a 
page  remains  across  which  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  has  not 
drawn  its  mark  of  erasure. 

The  contrast  is  remarkable  between  the  pertinacity  with 
which  the  Oriental  nations  cling  to  their  sacred  books,  and 
the  ease  with  which  the  wise  men  of  the  West  are  induced 
to  abandon  our  Christian  oracles.  An  unnatural  value  is 
often  attached  to  a  discovery  that  seems  to  clash  with  the 
word  of  God,  though  that  discovery  may  have  been  wormed 
out  of  the  archives  of  a  fabulous  history,  or  mumbled  by 
a  science  that  is  scarcely  out  of  its  embryo.  “  I  believe,” 
says  a  living  writer,  “had  the  books  of  Moses  not  been  pre¬ 
served  by  Christianity,  but  discovered  for  the  first  time,  among 
the  Jews  of  China,  or  by  Dr.  Buchanan  among  those  of  Mal¬ 
abar,  they  would  have  been  received  as  a  treasure  of  histor¬ 
ical  knowledge,  by  the  very  men  who  have  slighted  and 
blasphemed  them.” 

But  what  answer  may  we  give  to  these  wise  blasphe¬ 
mies  ?  The  history  of  science  in  its  relations  to  the  scrip- 
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tures,  confirms  the  faith  which  we  should  presume  to 
cherish  from  the  oneness  of  God  in  revelation  and  in  na¬ 
ture.  If  anything  may  be  regarded  as  fixed  in  the  laws 
which  govern  the  progress  of  beliefs  in  the  world,  we  may 
rest  assured  of  this,  —  that  science  will  never  destroy  the 
faith  of  the  world  in  the  Christian  scriptures.  The  world  is 
too  old  for  that.  The  time  when  this  might  have  seemed 
possible,  has  gone  by.  Science  itself  has  established  it  as 
an  axiom,  that  there  are  no  insulated  departments  of  iiupiiry. 
Every  science  plays  into  the  hands  of  every  other.  There 
may  be  occasion  for  suspense  of  opinion,  but  for  belief  in 
a  contradiction  to  the  scriptures,  never.  Scienc^s  are 
all  tributaries  to  a  consentient  system.  It  is,  therefore,  as 
unphilosophical  for  natural  science  to  discard  the  claims  of 
sacred  philology,  as  for  philology  to  attempt  to  dislodge 
geology,  or  astronomy  from  the  beliefs  of  the  world.  The 
history  of  the  con  diets  of  secular  science  with  the  Bible, 
demonstrates  the  unreal  character  of  those  conllicts.  So 
sturdy  is  its  significance,  that  wc  are  not  arrogant  in 
challenging  the  future  in  this  controversy.  When  men 
think  they  discover  in  nature  something  antagonistic  to 
revelation,  we  may  safely  reply,  as  did  the  three  men  at 
the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  “  We  arc  not  careful  to  answer 
thee  in  this  matter.  If  it  be  so,  our  God  whom  we 
serve  is  able  to  deliver  us,  and  he  vnlt  deliver  us.”  Our 
God  is  one  God.  His  word  does  not  contradict  his 
works,  and  his  works  will  never  be  found  to  contradict 
his  word.  The  most  unlearned  faith  may  rest  in  this 
assurance ;  and  the  most  accomplished  faith  comes  back 
to  this  position,  after  travelling  the  circuit  of  the  sciences, 
and  brings  with  it  those  very  sciences  as  tributaries,  to  take 
their  place  by  the  side  of  this  lowly  trust  in  God’s  word. 
“  We  are  never  alarmed,”  says  a  Christian  scholar,  “  when 
we  see  an  infidel  philosopher  of  real  talents,  commence  an 
investigation  into  the  works  of  nature.  We  hail  his  labors 
as  destined  to  be  auxiliary  to  the  cause  of  truth.  We  have 
learned  that  here  Christianity  has  nothing  to  fear;  and  men 
of  science,  we  believe,  are  beginning  to  understand  that  here 
infidelity  has  nothing  to  hope  for.” 
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It  is  no  arrogance  to  take  this  ground  of  the  impregnability 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  proved  by  the  history  of  scientific  dis¬ 
covery.  It  is  a  fact,  which  no  candid  friend  of  science  will 
deny,  that  “  no  man  has  yet  investigated  the  works  of  nature 
for  the  purpose  of  assailing  revelation,  who  did  not  rather  in 
the  end  evolve  facts  in  its  confirmation.”  Does  geology  affirm 
that  he  who  made  this  globe  and  revealed  the  order  of  its 
creation  to  Moses,  did  not  know  its  age?  Be  it  so.  We 
are  not  anxious  to  deny  the  facts  of  geology.  Let  geology 
alone,  till  it  has  run  through  the  circuit  of  the  eighty  anti- 
Mosaic  theories,  which  the  French  Institute  once  reckoned 
among  its  trophies  of  progrc'ss,  and  the  result  is,  that  this 
noble  science  spurns  from  itself,  like  cobwebs,  on  this  side 
and  on  that,  one  after  another  of  its  eighty  theories,  till  not 
one  of  them  clings  to  it,  and  it  comes  around  in  the  freshness 
of  its  strength  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Moses,  and  pay  its  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  cosmogony  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Does 
astronomy  affirm  that  he  who  made  the  heavens  with  his 
fingers,  taught  David  a  falsehood,  by  inspiring  him  to  praise 
God  “  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  going  down  of  the 
same,”  —  or  indeed  that  God  never  made  the  sidereal  uni¬ 
verse;  for  by  the  gravitation  of  stardust  it  has  created  itself? 
Be  it  so.  We  need  not  refuse  to  look  through  the  telescope 
of  Galileo,  nor  take  thought  for  the  morrow,  by  reconstruct" 
ing  our  architecture  of  the  heavens.  Let  astronomy  alone, 
and  it  shall  disclose  to  interpreters  of  the  Bible,  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  evidence  of  God’s  condescension  in  inspiring  the  proph¬ 
ets  to  speak  in  the  language  of  unlearned  men  —  saying 
“  sunrise  ”  and  “sunset  ”  as  we  all  do  —  thus  revealing  unto 
babes  things  which  are  hidden  from  the  wise.  And  the  wise 
men  themselves  shall  construct  for  us  new  instruments  of 
science,  like  Lord  Rosse’s  telescope,  which  shall  refute  many 
of  their  reasonings,  and  they  shall  come  back  to  the  believer, 
and  shall  say,  “  we  knew  not  that  whereof  we  affirmed.” 
Do  ethnography,  and  physiology,  and  comparative  philology, 
come  to  us  arm  in  arm,  and  staggering  under  the  burden  of 
their  parchments  and  their  anatomic  specimens,  to  tell  us 
that  he  who  made  man,  did  not  create  him  of  one  stock,  so 
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that  in  Adam  all  die.  Be  it  so.  We  are  not  careful  to  an¬ 
swer  the  wise  men.  We  cannot  read  the  parchments,  and, 
in  our  ignorance  we  must  confess  it,  the  dry  bones  are  very 
dry  to  us.  As  theologians  we  do  not  care  whether  they 
prove  five  races  or  ten.  Let  the  wise  men  see  to  that.  Let 
them  decipher  the  hieroglyphics  and  the  analogies.  They 
are  fellow  laborers  with  us,  though  they  think  not  so.  We 
will  counsel  our  princes  to  give  them  gold  for  their  libraries 
and  their  cabinets,  and  by-and-by,  when  the  world  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  older,  and  the  wise  men  are  a  little  wiser,  and  come  to 
agreement  among  themselves,  the  libraries  and  the  cabi¬ 
nets  will  read  to  them  an  advanced  lesson,  and  they,  too, 
will  go  and  sit  down  with  certain  other  wise  men  of  Athens, 
and  hear  Paul  discourse  of  that  unknown  God  who  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth. 

So,  too,  if  possibly  —  for  more  marvellous  things  than 
this  have  happened  in  our  times,  and  that  is  a  cowardly 
goodness  which  shrinks  from  contemplating  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  science  —  if  possibly,  the  vagaries  of  spiritualism 
should  assume  the  dignity  and  the  honesty  of  a  science, 
and  should  come  to  us,  affirming  that  miracles  are  no  proof 
of  a  divine  message,  for,  behold !  the  Egyptians  do  so  with 
their  enchantments ;  or  that  if  miracles  are  evidences  of  a 
message  from  God,  behold!  here  is  given  to  us  another  gospel 
by  angels  from  heaven,  —  be  it  so.  We  will  not  believe  the 
angel  from  heaven,  nor  are  we  careful  to  answer  the  angel  in 
this  matter.  Let  spiritualism  alone^  till  science  shall  explore 
this  region  of  strange  sights  and  voices,  and  reduce  to  order 
its  conflicting  phenomena,  and  by-and-by  science  will  return 
from  this  foray  also,  bending  under  the  weight  of  the  spoils 
it  has  taken,  in  tribute  to  something  in  the  word  of  God. 
Perhaps  it  will  illustrate  the  ancient  witchcraft,  a  fact  in 
the  world’s  history  which  neither  science  nor  theology  has 
explained.  Perhaps  it  will  illustrate  the  personality  of 
Satan,  a  fact  which  the  world  always  forgets  when  it  can. 
Perhaps  it  will  confirm  the  record  of  demoniacal  possessions, 
a  fact  which  the  Scriptures  nowhere  assert  to  have  been 
either  of  miraculous  occurrence,  or  of  temporary  dura- 
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tion.  Perhaps  it  will  fulfil  the  prediction  of  false  Christs 
and  false  prophets,  who  should  show  great  signs  and 
wonders ;  insomuch  that,  if  it  were  possible,  they  should 
deceive  the  very  eleet.  Our  God  is  one  God.  The  Bible 
and  the  seienees  of  nature  are  not  enemies  to  each  other. 
That  is  a  needless  and  unsafe  eoncession  to  atheism  whieh 
has  been  made  by  a  brilliant  writer  of  New  England,  that 
“  the  two  great  modes  of  thought — that  of  Christianity  in  the 
supernatural  department  of  God’s  plan,  and  that  of  seience 
in  the  natural,  —  are  so  different  that  a  collision  is  inevitable, 
and  a  struggle  neeessary  to  the  filial  liquidation  of  the  ac¬ 
count  between  them.”  We  do  not  so  read  either  nature  or 
the  supernatural.  We  do  not  lodge  our  faith  in  a  supernat¬ 
ural  Bible  as  in  a  eitadel  that  is  beleaguered  by  the  seienees. 
It  never  stands  on  the  defensive  against  them.  Its  gates  are 
all  open,  and  always  open.  The  portcullis  is  always  up. 
It  invites  the  sciences  to  enter  with  their  treasures.  “  Come,” 
is  the  message  it  sends  forth,  “  if  ye  will  inquire,  inquire  ye.” 

From  the  identity  of  the  God  of  nature  with  the  God  of 
revelation,  we  may  mier^  fourthly ,  that  we  should  expeet  to 
find  the  revealed  government  of  God  to  be  a  system  charac¬ 
terized  by  saeredness  and  uniformity  of  law. 

In  the  natural  world  we  find  no  such  thing  as  caprice. 
Everything  there  goes  on  by  the  guidance  of  laws,  known 
or  unknown.  The  mechanism  and  movement  of  the  most 
accurate  chronometer,  are  but  a  feeble  emblem  of  the  rami- 
fieations  of  law  in  the  material  universe.  Natural  seience 
is  but  the  record  of  natural  laws.  The  growth  of  the  for¬ 
ests,  the  flowing  of  the  rivers,  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  the 
falling  of  the  dews,  the  gathering  of  twilight,  all  proeeed  by 
the  operation  of  laws,  not  one  of  which  is  more  flexible  than 
the  laws  which  governed  the  primal  work  of  ereation. 
Physieians  tell  us  that  disease  has  laws  which  are  as  beau¬ 
tiful  in  their  operation  as  the  laws  of  health.  Where  can 
you  find  in  the  material  world  evidence  of  the  working  of  a 
capricious  mind?  In  a  whirlwind  ?  In  autumnal  leaves  ? 
In  snowflakes?  In  a  summer  shower?  In  the  shifting 
clouds  at  sunset  ?  Yet  not  one  of  these  eould  be  other  than 
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they  are.  The  whirlwind  could  not  reverse  its  rotation  ;  the 
autumnal  leaf  flitting  hither  could  not  flit  thither  instead ; 
the  snowflake,  falling  southward,  could  not  falls  outh-east- 
ward,  rather;  the  summer  shower  could  not  descend  by 
one  moment  sooner,  or  by  one  moment  later,  or  by  one  mo¬ 
ment  more  rapidly;  the  sun  could  not  gather  its  drapery 
of  clouds  otherwise,  by  so  much  as  the  tracing  of  one  golden 
fringe  more  or  less,  —  without  giving  a  shock  to  the  universe, 
such  as  it  has  never  felt  since  it  came  from  the  Creator’s 
hand.  So  mighty  are  the  forces  of  this  enginery  of  law  in 
God’s  works,  that  astronomers  tell  us  they  can  calculate  the 
day,  the  hour,  the  minute,  the  second,  when  it  will  roll  back 
planets  to  the  precise  conjunction  in  the  heavens  where  they 
are  now;  and  that  they  can  point  out  the  spot  where  an  un¬ 
known  planet  ought  to  be,  must  be,  will  be  discovered  ;  and 
the  clockwork  of  sidereal  movement  will  not  deceive  them. 
Yet  so  feminine  is  the  touch  of  this  finger  of  law  in  God’s 
works,  that  the  smallest  groove  of  a  muscle  in  the  limb 
of  an  antelope  will  disclose  to  a  naturalist  the  disposition 
of  the  antelope;  and  there  is  a  certain  fragile  bone  in  the 
frame  of  a  humming-bird  which  will  tell  him  the  species  and 
the  habits  of  the  humming-bird. 

Why  then  should  we  not  expect  to  find  in  a  revelation 
respecting  the  moral  world,  a  similar  omnipresence  and  om¬ 
nipotence  of  law.  So  close  is  the  relationship  between 
the  two,  and  analogy  so  interweaves  each  with  the  other, 
that  it  has  been  the  faith  of  many  wise  men,  that  a  shock 
given  to  either,  on  a  large  scale,  awakens  the  sympathy  of 
the  other.  The  ancient  Persians,  the  Egyptians,  Thucydides, 
Niebuhr,  Dr.  Arnold,  believed  that  there  was  often  a  concur¬ 
rence  of  moral  with  physical  convulsions  in  this  world  — 
revolutions  of  nations  and  earthquakes  breaking  out  to¬ 
gether,  as  if  at  the  breath  of  the  same  destroying  angel.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  our  God  is  one  God  ;  and  that  system  of  laws 
which  interpenetrates  the  material  universe,  is  an  emblem  of 
that  by  which  he  governs  the  world  of  mind,  and  which, 
with  life  and  immortality,  are  brought  to  light  by  a  revela¬ 
tion.  If  there  be  one  feature  of  religion  in  practice,  which 
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a  believer  in  the  works  of  God  ought  to  welcome  more  cor¬ 
dially  than  another,  it  is  that  of  the  decalogue  and  the  ser¬ 
mon  on  the  mount.  And  if  there  be  one  doctrine  of  religion 
in  theory,  which  a  natural  philosopher  should  embrace  more 
generously  than  another,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  Decrees.  Law 
in  nature,  —  Decree  in  religion.  The  two  revolve  around  each 
other  like  twin  stars.  Both  are  developments  of  one  truth  — 
that  God  acts  by  plan,  and  not  by  caprice. 

Science  has  here  paid  a  tribute  to  religion,  the  sublimity 
of  which  is  unsurpassed  in  our  literature.  We  may  not  in¬ 
aptly  regard  it  as  the  dying  testimony  of  Hugh  Miller,  to  a 
theology,  which  to  him  was  the  product  of  two  revelations. 
“  In  looking  abroad  on  that  great  history  of  life,”  he  writes, 
“  of  which  the  latter  portions  are  recorded  in  the  pages  of 
revelation,  and  the  earlier  in  the  rocks,  I  feel  the  grasp  of  a 
doctrine  first  taught  me  by  our  Calvinistic  catechism  at  my 
mother’s  knee,  tightening,  instead  of  relaxing.  ‘  The  decrees 
of  God,’  I  was  told,  ‘are  his  eternal  purposes,  according  to 
the  counsels  of  his  own  will,  whereby  for  his  own  glory,  he 
hath  foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass.’  And  what  1 
was  told  early  I  still  believe.” 

Why  should  he  not  believe  it?  What  would  this  universe 
be,  if  it  were  the  expression  of  the  mind  of  a  Creator  who 
knew  no  law?  Can  you  reverently  venture  for  a  moment  upon 
the  conception  of  an  infinite  mind,  putting  forth  its  infinite 
energy  in  the  construction  of  a  universe  with  infinite  caprice  ? 
Infinite  forces,  acting  with  infinite  diversity  of  invention, 
grooving  out  for  themselves  infinite  channels  of  movement,  yet 
with  no  order,  no  harmony  with  each  other,  no  unity  in  diver¬ 
sity,  nothing  but  infinite  chances  to  rule  them,  —  can  you 
conceive  of  him  who  should  sit  upon  the  circle  of  such  a  uni¬ 
verse  and  take  pleasure  in  such  an  expression  of  himself? 
What  then  must  be  the  God  of  a  universe  of  lawless  mind? 
Our  minds  sink  back  from  the  effort  to  form  that  concep¬ 
tion.  It  cannot  enter  into  the  heart  of  man.  But  do  we 
not  drink  in  with  new  refreshment  those  words  that  come 
over  to  us  from  Galilee ;  “  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a 
farthing?  and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground  with- 
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out  your  father.  '  The  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  num¬ 
bered.  Fear  ye  not  therefore.” 

It  would  be  instructive,  if  we  had  time,  to  pursue  this 
analogy  between  law  in  the  natural  world  and  law  in  God’s 
moral  government,  to  certain  other  results.  We  might  see, 
first,  how  accordant  with  nature  it  is,  that  the  laws  of  re¬ 
ligion  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity.  We  might  observe, 
secondly,  how  natural  it  is,  that  fatal  consequences  in  respect 
of  religion  should  follow  from  apparently  trifling  disobedi¬ 
ence  of  God’s  commands.  We  might  remark,  thirdly,  the 
foundation  which  is  laid  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  that  law 
of  God’s  government  by  which  sin  often  reaches  over  from 
the  time  when  it  is  committed,  and  strikes  its  penalty  in  a 
remote  experience  of  the  sinner.  Hence  we  might  infer, 
fourthly,  from  the  course  of  nature  here,  the  credibility  and 
the  probability,  that  the  sins  of  one  brief  life  on  earth,  should 
pass  on,  beyond  the  grave,  to  reap  their  reward  in  eternity. 
And  we  could  not  but  discern,  fifthly,  the  naturalness  of  the 
faith,  that,  if  God  has  devised  any  remedial  scheme  to  meet 
the  emergency  of  sin,  it  must  be  one  that  shall  honor  deli¬ 
cately  and  rigidly  the  sacredness  of  law.  These  doctrines 
of  revealed  religion  are  the  doctrines  of  nature  also.  They 
are  taught  by  the  elements.  They  spring  up  at  our  feet. 
They  look  out  from  our  skies.  They  burden  our  atmos¬ 
phere.  If  we  obtain  any  relief  from  them,  it  must  be  from 
another  revelation  of  God  than  that  which  these  articulate. 

But  let  us  pass  to  observe  in  the  fifth  place,  that  from 
the  unity  of  God  in  nature  and  in  revelation,  we  have 
reason  to  expect  the  occurrence  of  mysteries  in  a  revealed 
theology. 

The  mysteries  of  theology  always  meet  us  before  we  have 
travelled  far  on  any  track  of  religious  inquiry.  A  finite 
mind,  in  any  coherent  religious  thought,  is  like  a  dweller  on 
an  island,  who  cannot  walk  far  towards  any  point  of  the 
compass,  without  finding  his  steps  arrested  by  the  ocean. 
But  this  is  no  anomaly  peculiar  to  religious  thought.  The 
analogy  between  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  the  myste¬ 
ries  of  nature,  has  become  a  trite  theme.  Yet  it  is  illustrated 
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so  aflluently,  just  iti  the  proportion  to  which  modern  science 
extends  the  boundaries  of  our  knowledge,  that,  to  any  well 
informed  mind,  the  chief  anomaly  conceivable  in  the  case, 
should  be  that  of  a  religion  without  a  mystery,  or  even  of 
a  religion  not  made  up  of  mysteries.  Science  in  the  world 
of  matter,  is  thwarted  in  all  its  investigations,  sooner  or 
later,  by  insolvable  mysteries.  It  comes,  on  all  sides,  upon 
powers  whose  methods  it  cannot  discover,  and  whose  pro¬ 
ducts  it  cannot  imitate.  If  it  seems  to  pass  beyond  the 
boundary,  and  to  discern  that  which  it  is  not  given  to  man 
to  know,  it  is  only  for  a  little  time  that  it  sits  like  the  Dan¬ 
ish  monarch  on  the  shore  at  low  tide,  and  amuses  itself  with 
its  childish  mandates  to  the  sea.  The  tide  rolls  in,  as  it  did 
aforetime,  and  the  monarch  retreats.  Certain  problems  in 
mathematics,  and  in  the  physical  sciences,  have  thus  baffled 
the  wisdom  of  the  ages;  and  just  so,  and  no  otherwise,  is  it 
with  certain  problems  in  religion.  Nor  is  it  any  more  mar¬ 
vellous  that  revealed  theology  does  not  solve  such  problems 
in  the  one  realm  of  thought,  than  that  natural  science  does 
not  solve  them  in  the  other.  Is  the  permission  of  sin  in  the 
universe  of  a  holy  God  a  mystery  which  revelation  leaves 
untouched  ?  Not  less  so  is  that  structure  of  things  in  na¬ 
ture,  which  permits  brute  suffering  in  the  universe  of  a  benev¬ 
olent  God.  “  The  whole  subject  of  brute  suffering,”  says 
Dr.  Arnold,  “  is  to  me  one  of  such  painful  mystery,  that  I 
dare  not  approach  it.”  Is  regeneration  a  mystery,  an  incon¬ 
ceivable  work  of  divine  power  lying  back  of  the  lavvs  of 
mind?  But  do  we  know  any  more  of  that  work  of  omni¬ 
potence  which  is  going  on  back  of  the  laws  of  matter,  in 
the  rosebud  or  the  orange  blossom  at  our  window?  Is  the 
entire  subject  of  prayer  left  by  revelation  in  such  darkness, 
that  we  take  no  pleasure  in  the  impenetrable  privilege  ?  But 
what  more  do  we  know  of  electricity  or  of  photography? 
In  certain  moods  of  mind,  do  the  decrees  of  God  as  taught 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  appear  like  brazen  heavens 
over  our  heads  when  we  ivould  look  up  ?  But  do  we  find 
any  more  comforting  repose  in  that  operation  of  physical 
laws,  by  which  a  purpose  of  God  is  revealed,  that  a  young 
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man,  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  a  widow,  shall  be 
dashed  from  the  summit  of  a  building  to  the  ground;  or 
in  that  combination  of  physical  laws,  by  which  purposes  of 
God  come  to  light,  that  the  son  of  a  dying  clergyman  shall 
fall  from  a  precipice,  and  the  father,  bending  under  disease, 
shall  have  so  little  strength  to  embark  for  his  home,  where 
he  hopes  to  die  among  his  kindred,  that  he  brings  his  own 
cotfin  by  the  side  of  his  son’s  remains?  Is  the  connection 
of  the  race  with  Adam,  one  of  the  hard  sayings  of  a  re¬ 
vealed  theology  ?  But  is  the  problem  more  facile  of  solu¬ 
tion,  that  the  vices  of  a  father,  by  a  law  latent  as  lire  in 
flint,  in  every  man’s  frame,  become  a  poison  in  the  veins  of 
his  children  and  his  children’s  children,  by  which  ofttni  the 
degenerate  stock  is  burned  hollow  and  crushed  in  ?  Is  the 
triunity  of  the  Godhead  such  an  absurdity  that  we  cannot 
away  with  it  ?  But  are  we  any  wiser  in  our  faith  respecting 
the  structure  of  a  man;  man,  at  the  same  time  a  body  and 
a  soul ;  man,  on  the  one  hand  a  MiV/g",  ponderable,  ineasur- 
urable,  visible,  palpable,  mortal,  corruptible,  incapable  of 
thought ;  a  thing‘y  such  that  an  atheistic  physiologist,  re¬ 
cently  deceased,  said  that  he  “could  reduce  all  that  he  knew 
about  man  to  a  gas,”  and  on  the  other  hand,  man  a  beiti^ 
who  is  all  thought,  who  sustains  no  relation,  that  wc  know 
of,  to  weight,  to  form,  to  sight,  to  feeling,  to  death,  to  decay ; 
and  yet  a  being  who  can  use  the  earthen  organism  that  en¬ 
closes  him,  looking  out  at  its  €wes,  hearing  with  its  ears, 
speaking  with  its  lips,  moving  with  its  limbs,  and  feeling 
with  its  nerves;  and  yet  again  a  being  who  is  reacted  upon 
by  this  dull  organism  in  wdiich  he  is  imprisoned,  and  is  so 
sensitive  to  the  state  of  it,  that  Pascal  says  truly :  “  Do  not 
wonder  that  he  reasons  ill  now ;  a  fly  is  bu/zing  by  his  ear,” — 
I  repeat,  do  our  physiological  and  psychological  probes  make 
us  any  wiser  respecting  the  humanity  of  this  man,  than  reve¬ 
lation  has  made  us  respecting  the  ontology  of  the  mind  of 
God?  One  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  our  own 
country  could  not  credit  the  triunity  of  the  Godhead ;  yet 
he  could  say  of  Milton  :  “  His  genius  is  beyond  my  concep¬ 
tion.  I  can  only  gaze  at  him  in  astonishment,  without  com- 
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prelicticling  the  compass  of  liis  capacity.”  Why  should  not 
this  coincidence  of  mysteries  in  religion,  with  mysteries  in 
nature,  lead  us  to  a  similar  self-distrust  in  the  study  of  a 
revealed  theology  ?  Why  may  we  not  gaze  with  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  trinity  of  God,  while  we  do  not  comprehend 
the  compass  of  Us  capacity?  “Knowledge,”  says  an  old 
writer,  “  has  two  extremities  which  touch  each  other.  The 
one  is  that  pure  ignorance  in  which  we  are  born;  the  other 
is  that  point  to  which  great  minds  attain,  who,  having  gone 
the  whole  round  of  possible  human  knowledge,  find  that 
they  know  nothing.”  Can  we  fail  to  perceive  how  close  is 
the  syjnpathy  between  this  inod(‘sty  of  greatness  amidst  the 
mystery  of  science,  and  the  childlikeness  of  faith  in  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  religion?  Our  God  is  one  God;  and  therefore  it 
is,  that  the  teachings  of  nature  obeyed  by  a  great  mind,  lead 
to  a  slate  so  analogous  to  that  to  which  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  lead,  when  obeyed  by  a  pious  mind. 

The  subject  before  us  is  |)rolilic  of  other  suggestions,  which 
the  time  will  not  allow  me  more  than  to  name.  Thus,  c(!r- 
tain  developments  of  (ied’s  working  in  nature,  lead  us  rea¬ 
sonably  to  infer  the  probability,  that  a  revealed  theology  will 
contain  some  retnedial  scheme  to  meet  the  emergency  of 
sin.  Certain  other  disclosures  of  God’s  methods  in  nature, 
lead  us  to  presume,  that  the  theology  of  revelation  will  have 
a  history  of  progressive  development;  a  history  worked 
out  in  its  own  construction,  and  a  history  also  of  its  devel¬ 
opment  as  a  science  cotnprehensible  by  men.  Still  further 
peculiarities  of  God’s  wisdom  in  nature,  prepare  us  to  find 
in  the  structure  of  a  written  revelation,  the  expedient  of 
prophetic  types  and  symbols. 

I  pass  by  these  and  other  similar  topics,  within  the  limits 
of  this  theme,  to  observe  in  the  last  place,  that,  from  the  one¬ 
ness  of  God  in  nature  and  in  revelation,  we  may  infer  a  con- 
lirmation  of  our  faith  iu  the  certainty  of  this  world’s  con¬ 
version  to  Christianity. 

We  are  too  often  unmindful  that  the  creation  of  this 
world,  and  the  redemption  of  this  world  are,  in  a  truth¬ 
ful  sense,  parallel  acts  of  omnipotence.  It  is  as  certain 
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that  the  one  will  occur  as  that  tlic  other  has  occurretl ;  for 
the  revelation  of  that  which  God  will  do  in  the  one  case,  is 
as  worthy  of  trust  as  the  history  of  that  which  he  has  done 
in  the  other.  The  energies  of  the  mind  of  God  have  been 
pledged  to  both  events.  History  and  prophecy  are  to  his 
mind  as  one.  The  government  of  the  natural  world  by  the 
forces  of  natural  law,  is  no  more  fixed  in  the  purjioses  of 
God,  no  more  invariable  in  its  operation,  no  more  certain  in 
its  results,  than  that  govermuent  of  the  moral  world,  by  the 
forces  of  moral  law,  which  is  working  out  the  plan  of  salva¬ 
tion.  Our  God  is  one  (xod.  The  necessity  of  law  in  na¬ 
ture, —  the  certainty  of  law  in  redemption.  You  may  rea¬ 
son  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to-day,  from  the  Spring  which 
has  decked  our  fields,  from  the  tides  in  your  harbor,  from  the 
flowing  of  rivers  to  the  valleys,  from  the  respiration  of  your 
own  lungs,  or  the  beating  of  your  heart,  or  the  rise  and  fall 
of  your  eyelids, —  with  the  scriptures  in  your  hand,  you  may 
reason,  —  to  the  assurance  that  this  world  will  be  converted 
to  Christianity.  The  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  the 
rivers  of  water;  he  turneth  it  whithersoever  he  will. 

Who  has  not  observed  the  profusion  with  which  the  nat¬ 
ural  world  is  made  emblematic  in  the  prophetic  scriptures, 
of  the  final  triumphs  of  the  gospel  ?  Listen  for  a  moment, 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  exuberance  of  omnipotence  in 
the  elements  of  nature,  is  made  tributary  to  an  exj)ressioii 
of  the  certainty  of  omnipotence  in  redemption.  “As  the 
rain  cometh  down  and  the.vwoic  from  heaven,  **  .vo  shall  my 
word  oe;  *  *  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please.”  They 
shall  be  a  '‘^branch  of  my  ptanfing'J^  “  The  fruit  thereof  shall 
shake  like  Lebanon.’^  “  The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  conje  unto 
thee.”  “  The  mountain  of  the  Lord’s  house  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  top  of  the  mountains.”  “  I  will  extend  peace 
to  her  like  a  river.”  “The  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.”  “  His 
name  shall  endure  as  long  as  the  sun;  there  shall  be  abun¬ 
dance  of  peace  so  long  as  the  moon  endureth.”  The  animal 
creation  come  at  the  bidding  of  the  prophetic  mind,  as  they 
came  at  the  bidding:  of  Noah  to  the  ark.  to  minister  to  the 
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visions  of  the  world’s  conversion.  “  The  multitudes  of  cam¬ 
els,  *  *  the  dromedaries  of  Midian,  *  *  the  flocks  of  Kedar,  *  * 
the  rams  of  Ncbaioth,  shall  minister  unto  thee.”  pjven 
the  wild  beasts  leave  their  savage  nature  in  their  dens,  to 
come  forth  and  symbolize  the  change  which  this  world  shall 
undergo.  “  The  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  the  leopard 
shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,  the  calf  and  the  young  lion,  and 
the  fatling  together;  the  cowand  the  bear  shall  feed,  the 
child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  put  his  hand  on 
the  cockatrice’s  defi.”  This  luxuriance  of  metaphor  which 
the  kingdom  of  nature  yields  up  to  the  portraiture  of  the 
kingdom  of  grace,  springs  from  no  fortuitous  resemblances. 
Our  God  is  one  (iod  ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  a  mind  inspired 
to  foresee  the  success  of  omnipotence  in  redemption,  carries 
over  into  the  moral  kingdom  its  conceptions  of  the  working 
of  omnipotence  in  nature.  The  two  kingdoms  are  separated 
by  an  imaginary  line;  the  mind  crosses  and  recrosses  at 
its  pleasnrt^.  The  mountains,  rivers,  seas,  flocks  of  Kedar, 
sun,  moon,  in  which  God  has  wrought,  become,  not  only 
tin*  emblems,  but  the  pledges  of  the  mighty  works  which  he 
tviU  do  for  man’s  recovery. 

The  analogy  between  these  two  departments  of  God’s 
working  discloses  some  striking  resemblances  of  method  in 
the  details  of  his  work.  These,  I  had  purposed  to  illustrate 
more  fully,  but  they  must  now  be  named  with  brief  remark. 

A  resemblance  between  the  divine  methods  of  working 
in  nature  and  in  grace,  is  seen  in  the  law  common  to  both 
kingdoms,  that  great  results  ensue  from  feeble  beginnings. 
The  certainty  of  this  world’s  conversion  seems  chimerical, 
when  we  regard  only  the  weakness  of  the  instruments  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  insignificance  of  their  first  efforts.  When 
William  Carey  entered  upon  the  modern  missionary  move¬ 
ments  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  no  marvel  that  almost  all  the 
literary,  and  political,  and  commercial  mind  of  the  kingdom 
was  arrayed  against  the  poor  cobbler  as  a  monomaniac.  It 
is  not  singular  that  the  sarcasm  of  Sidney  Smith  upon  a 
band  of  English  missionaries  to  India,  as  a  little  detachment 
of  lunatics  going  to  make  conquest  of  one  hundred  mil- 
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lions  of  men,  should  have  gone  the  round  of  the  press,  as  a 
more  (lippant  wit  is  now  performing  similar  gyrations  on  tliis 
side  of  tlie  Atlantic.  But  what  reply  does  nature  giv-e  to 
such  aspersions  upon  the  work  of  missions  to  the  heatlien  ? 
Is  it  a  lunatic  who  paints  the  first  Hush  of  light  in  the  east 
at  daybreak?  Who  is  the  lunatic  that  commenced  the  Am¬ 
azon  and  the  Mississippi  with  a  trickling  rivulet  which  you 
can  dam  up  with  your  hand?  What  lunacy  planned  the 
infantile  beginning  of  the  life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
Napoleon?  Our  God  is  one  God. 

It  is  also  a  law  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  God’s  working, 
that  results  are  often  for  a  long  time  suppressed  from  human 
view.  The  work  of  this  world’s  conversion  is  a  discourag¬ 
ing  work;  so  long  a  period  intervenes  between  the  labor 
and  its  reward;  so  many  ages  must  elapse  often,  in  which 
preachers  seem  like  miners  underground,  who  scarcely  see 
broad  daylight.  But  Kepler  said,  when  he  published  his  sys¬ 
tem  of  astronomy,  that  the  world  had  waited  six  thousand 
years  for  some  one  to  read  the  heavens  aright.  The  coal 
mines  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  quarries  of  Quincy,  were 
forming  before  the  garden  of  Eden  existed.  Who  can  tell 
us  why  this  western  continent  lay  for  fifty-four  centuries 
unknown  to  the  dominant  races  of  men?  Our  God  is  one 
God. 

It  is  furthermore  a  taw  in  the  two  kingdoms  of  God’s 
working,  that  results  often  come  to  human  view  suddenly 
and  by  seeming  accident.  This  work  of  the  world’s  conver¬ 
sion  does  not  always  disclose  its  epochs  of  success  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  forecast  of  men.  The  radiant  points  in 
the  line  of  its  progress,  are  not  always  luminous  with  the 
importaiice  of  the  human  instrument  in  efiecting  that  prog¬ 
ress.  Revivals  of  religion  often  surprise  an  unprepared 
church.  The  chosen  instruments  of  them  are  not  always 
those  of  our  choice.  The  mighty  wind,  —  we  cannot  tell 
whence  it  cometh.  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with 
observation.  But  have  we  not  told  our  children  of  the  fall¬ 
ing  apple,  which  was  so  instructive  to  the  mind  of  Newton ; 
and  of  the  invention  of  the  mariner’s  compass  by  an  unknown 
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genius;  and  of  the  gold  mines  of  California,  which  a  la¬ 
borer  accidentally  discovered  in  building  a  sawmill?  Our 
God  is  one  God. 

It  is,  finally,  a  law  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  God’s  work¬ 
ing,  that  his  work  proceeds  with  great  apparent  waste. 
This  work  of  the  world’s  conversion  is  a  costly  labor ; 
though,  who  can  speak  of  other  cost,  after  that  price  with 
which  we  have  been  bought!  But  it  is  a  labor,  sometimes, 
of  apparently  wasteful  cost.  It  costs  much  to  support  one 
preacher  of  the  gospel.  It  costs  a  large  sum  to  support  the 
ministry  of  the  two  denominations  of  Christians  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  which  are  represented  here  to-day.  Three  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  dollars  annually,  more  or  less,  must  be 
expended  upon  our  six  hundred  and  thirty-three  pulpits. 
Yes,  for  six  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  of  ministerial 
labor  must  be  paid  —  am  I  wrong  ?  —  from  one-third  to  one 
half  as  much  as  would  be  expended  upon  the  erection  and 
the  machinery  of  a  single  cotton  mill ! 

It  costs  much  to  support  our  organizations  for  the  relig¬ 
ious  instruction  of  the  young;  our  societies  for  the  rescue  of 
the  tempted ;  our  refuges  for  homeless  children  ;  our  homes 
for  sailors ;  our  asylums  for  the  fallen,  and  our  retreats  for 
the  inebriate ;  —  that  golden  cluster  of  benevolences  which 
are  shedding  such  radiance  upon  the  history  of  our  time. 
It  costs  a  large  gift  of  gold  to  sustain  them.  I  dare  not 
estimate  the  amount  with  confidence,  but  probably  a  half 
million  of  dollars  thus  expended,  is  required  to  secure  efforts 
equal  to  the  continuous  labors  of  five  hundred  men.  Yes, 
for  five  hundred  years  of  Christ-like  toil,  we  pay — will  you 
believe  it  ?  —  one  half  as  much  as  is  about  to  be  expended 
in  one  of  our  Atlantic  cities,  on  a  single  metropolitan  hotel ! 

It  costs  much  to  send  one  preacher  to  the  heathen.  It 
costs  a  vast  amount  of  money  to  support,  for  a  single  year, 
the  operations  of  the  two  Foreign  Missionary  Boards,  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  Convention.  Four  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
more  or  less!  With  a  great  sum  do  we  obtain  this  freedom 
for  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  missionaries  to  preach 
Christ  to  the  nations.  Yes,  for  three  hundred  aiul  ninety- 
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three  years  of  missionary  labor,  you  pay  —  is  it  possible? 

—  almost  one-third  as  much  as  has  been  expended  upon 
the  building  and  equipment  of  a  single  ship  of  war!  To 
what  purpose  is  this  waste?  Might  not  this  alabaster 
box  of  very  precious  ointment  have  been  given  to  the  poor? 
But,  still,  this  is  a  costly  work.  It  costs  hard-earned  dollars. 
It  costs  labor;  it  costs  weariness,  and  watching,  and  cold, 
and  hunger,  and  sometimes  stripes  and  imprisonments.  It 
costs  lives,  the  lives  of  men  and  women  of  whom  the  world 
is  not  worthy.  That  should  be  a  great  cause  for  which 
strong  men,  and  women  of  refined  culture,  give  their  lives. 
Who  of  us  did  not  feel,  when  we  heard  of  the  fall  of  that, 

—  I  had  almost  said  youthful  missionary ;  for  when  I  last  saw 
him,  he  was  so  light  of  heart,  so  full  of  a  sense  of  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  his  work,  and  so  hopeful  of  the  future,  that  the 
memory  of  his  words,  and  of  the  gladness  of  his  eye,  has 
since  been  like  a  song  in  the  night  —  yes,  I  will  say,  that 
youthful  missionary,'  who,  a  little  more  than  two  years  ago, 
fell  asleep,  and  was  borne  by  devout  men  to  his  burial  on 
Mount  Seir. — who  of  us  did  not  feel  that  this  work  of 
preaching  Christ  to  the  heathen  is  a  costly  work?  Who 
of  us  has  not  felt,  in  listening  to  the  appeals  which  are  an¬ 
nually  made  in  this  house,  in  behalf  of  that  —  shall  I  call  it 
charity  ?^  —  which  has  no  plea  to  urge  upon  your  beneficence, 
but  the  remembrance  of  ministerial  services  which  have 
often  been  brought,  as  we  have  said  in  our  thoughtlessness, 
to  an  untimelij  —  who  of  us  has  not  felt  that  there  is 
constantly  going  on  within  onr  own  fraternity,  a  sacrifice, 
a  loss,  a  prodigality  in  expenditure  of  power  and  life,  the 
worth  of  which  only  God  appreciates?  Precious  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints! 

But  this  is  the  method  of  God’s  working.  His  plans  have 
this  evidence  of  their  greatness,  that  they  go  on  with  that 
which  to  us  appears  like  waste.  The  earth  every  year  pro¬ 
duces  food  sufficient  for  three  times  its  burden  of  inhabi- 

1  liev.  David  Tappan  Stoddard  died  at  Orooiiiiali,  Jan.  22.  IS.^? 

2  Tlie  Convention  of  Conirrcfrational  Ministers  of  Mas.sachnsctts  are  tlic  almo¬ 
ners  of  a  fund  for  the  aid  of  the  families  of  deceased  clergymen. 
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tants.  The  sun  wastes  two-thirds  of  its  beams  on  trackless 
waters  and  deserts.  The  stars  are  not  put  out  like  your 
street  lamps,  when  the  traveller  has  no  further  need  of  them. 
Poets  have  sung  of  flowers  that  waste  their  sweetness.  God 
works  on  a  generous  scale.  Even  of  suffering  he  is  not 
sparing  in  the  laws  of  his  providence.  How  much  of  ap¬ 
parently  useless  suffering  is  endured  under  the  laws  of  dis¬ 
ease!  What  a  waste  of  life  do  we  see  everywhere  in  the 
death  of  the  young!  In  this  seeming  prodigality  of  the 
divine  procedure,  we  see  evidence  that  God  has  plans  too 
deep  for  us  to  fathom.  And  these  plans  run  under  the  two 
systems  of  nature  and  of  grace  alike.  Our  God  is  one  God ; 
and  therefore  it  is,  that  we  believe  he  will  do  his  pleasure  in 
the  conversion  of  this  world,  as  he  has  done  his  pleasure  in 
its  creation  and  its  government.  It  is  fixed  —  in  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  him  who  said,  “  Let  there  be  light  and  there  was 
light”  —  it  is  fixed,  that  this  world  is  to  be  converted  to  Jesus 
Christ. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

1.  —  Hexky  Bullinger’s  Life  and  Select  Writings.' 

Next  to  the  principal  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Germany, 
few,  if  any,  present  a  more  useful  and  instructive  life  than  Bullinger  of  Zu¬ 
rich.  If  he  had  not  the  daring  and  heroism  of  Luther,  the  graceful  erudi¬ 
tion  and  softness  of  Melanchthon,  the  acuteness  and  pungency  of  Zuingli,  or 
the  merciless  logic  of  Calvin,  he  had  fewer  defects  of  temperament  than 
any  one  of  these.  He  was  always  sober  and  self-possessed,  judicious  and 
wise,  firm  and  conciliating.  Though  his  character  was  almost  faultless,  it 


'  Henry  Bullinger’s  Life  and  Select  Writings,  from  Unpublished  and  Con¬ 
temporary  Authorities,  by  Carl  Pestalozzi:  Elberfeld,  1858,  pp.  646.  (Heinrich 
Bollinger,  Leben  und  Ausgewahlte  Schriften.) 
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was  far  from  being  negative.  He  was  singularly  self-reliant  and  inde¬ 
pendent  in  his  opinions,  earnest,  conscientious,  and  faithful  in  his  duties, 
and  at  the  same  time  possessed  of  that  fearlessness  and  energy  which  made 
him  the  leading  man  in  Switzerland  during  that  critical  period  which  in¬ 
tervened  between  the  death  of  Zuingli  and  the  height  of  Calvin’s  power 
at  Geneva.  In  those  times  of  prostration  and  despondency,  when  the  Swiss 
Protestants  were  humbled  by  the  fatal  battle  of  Cappel,  in  which  Zuingli 
fell,  no  character  seemed  better  adapted  to  rally  the  strength  of  the  Protes¬ 
tants,  unite  them  in  a  common  cause,  complete  the  church  organization, 
which  Zuingli  left  in  an  imperfect  state,  and  create  a  strong  bulwark 
against  the  insolent  power  of  the  Papal  party,  than  the  man  whom  Provi¬ 
dence  selected  to  succeed  Zuingli  at  Zurich.  Almost  every  chapter  of  his 
life  contains  a  lesson  of  the  soundest  practical  wisdom.  Unerring  in  his 
judgment,  clear  and  well  settled  in  his  opinions,  strong  and  convincing  in 
the  obvious  correctness  of  his  positions,  he  knew  how  to  instruct  the  unin¬ 
formed,  to  expose  the  cunning  and  deceitful,  to  confound  and  baffle  the 
perverse,  and  to  inspire  and  carry  with  him  all  good  and  fair-minded  men. 
No  one  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  exhaustive  and  admirable  life  of  the 
second  reformer  of  Zurich  without  feeling  the  truth  of  every  word  we  have 
now  uttered.  Everything,  from  the  beginning,  conduced  to  make  him  a 
reformer.  His  father,  though  a  priest,  lived  in  wedlock,  against  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  church ;  and  when  Samson  sold  indulgences  in  Switzerland,  as 
Tetzel  did  in  Saxony,  this  courageous  priest  resisted  him,  and  said  he 
would  do  so  to  the  end,  “  even  though  it  should  cost  him  his  life.”  At  that 
time  Zuingli  had  been  only  two  months  in  Zurich.  Bullinger’s  father  con¬ 
quered,  and  Samson  was  obliged  to  leave  Switzerland. 

On  an  elevated  bank  of  the  Reuss,  a  few  miles  west  of  Zurich,  stands 
the  village  of  Bremgarten,  where  Henry  Bullinger  was  bom  July  18,  1504. 
The  first  twelve  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  his  native  place.  In  his 
third  year  he  could  read  well  and  repeat  the  creed  and  the  Lord’s  prayer. 
As  a  boy  he  would  often  steal  into  the  church,  ascend  the  pulpit,  and 
preach  to  the  empty  pews.  From  his  fifth  to  his  twelfth  year  he  attended 
the  elementary  school  of  his  own  village.  After  that,  he  was  sent  far  from 
home  to  a  school  eminent  for  learning  and  the  spirit  of  piety  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  it.  Most  of  the  learned  schools  of  Germany  were  then  in  a  very 
corrupt  state.  Pupils  wandere'd  from  place  to  place,  begging  and  stealing 
alternately  as  they  travelled,  and  remaining  but  a  few  months  at  any  one 
school.  The  elder  Bullinger,  therefore,  placed  his  son  in  one  of  the  schools 
of  the  Brethren  of  the  Life  in  Common,  of  which  Ullmann  gives  such  a  full 
account  in  his  “  Reformers  before  the  Reformation.”  The  boy  first  left  liis 
home  July  11,  1516,  and  took  passage  in  a  boat  and  sailed  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  Rhine  to  the  last  town  in  Germany  before  entering  the 
Netherlands,  to  Emerich  in  Cleves,  where  a  flourishing  Latin  school  of  the 
Brethren  then  existed.  Here  he  learned  not  only  to  read,  write,  and  speak 
Latin,  but,  what  was  more  important,  acquired  those  habits  of  great  assi¬ 
duity  and  self-contemplation,  characteristic  of  the  school,  which  proved  of 
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the  greatest  use  to  him  in  after  life.  Here  he  remained  three  years,  and, 
at  the  end  of  his  preparatory  course,  repaired  to  the  university  of  Cologne. 
It  would  seem  that  his  resorting  to  a  university  so  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
Reformation,  would  be  unfavorable  to  his  religious  character.  After  study¬ 
ing  logic  and  the  Roman  classics,  learning  by  heart  the  whole  of  the  iEneid, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  Sentences  of  Lombardus  for  his  theology,  and  to 
the  Decretals  of  Gratian  for  ecclesiastical  law.  Observing  that  these  au¬ 
thors  referred  continually  to  earlier  writers,  to  the  church  Fathers,  he  read 
Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Origen,  and  Augustine,  and  found  they  taught  a 
different  kind  of  Christianity  from  that  represented  in  the  Sentences  and 
Decretals.  Some  of  the  writings  of  Luther  afterwards  fell  into  his  hands, 
in  which,  as  in  the  Fathers,  he  found  constant  reference  made  to  the  scrip¬ 
tures.  He  therefore  procured  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  and  studied  it 
with  the  aid  of  Jerome’s  Commentaries  ;  and,  at  last,  read  Melanchthon’s 
Loci.  Thus,  by  degrees,  and  by  a  natural  course,  was  Bullinger  led,  from 
the  study  of  the  scholastic  theology  to  the  study  of  primitive  Christianity, 
and  his  religious  opinions  formed  upon  his  own  personal  investigations  and 
reflections.  He  always  regarded  himself  as  standing  within  the  church, 
and  met  his  opponents  with  the  statement  that  they  had  departed  from  its 
true  standards,  the  scriptures,  and  the  Fathers  which  adhered  to  them.  Af¬ 
ter  three  years’  residence  in  Cologne  he  returned,  in  the  spring  of  1522,  to 
Bremgarten,  and  spent  the  residue  of  the  year  in  study,  and  in  confirming 
his  new  faith  by  reading  Athanasius,  Cyprian,  and  Lactantius,  and  in  per¬ 
fecting  himself  in  the  Latin  classics  and  in  Latin  composition.  Ten  miles 
south  of  Zurich  and  about  as  far  south-east  of  Bremgarten,  is  situated  the 
cloister  of  Cappel,  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Albis,  commanding  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Zug,  of  Mount  Pilatus  and  Rigi  beyond, 
and,  far  in  the  distance,  of  the  snowy  summits  of  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
Alps.  To  this  place  Bullinger  was  invited  by  the  pious  abbot,  to  take 
charge  of  the  new  cloister  school  established  by  him.  The  invitation  was 
accepted  on  condition  that  he  be  left  entirely  free  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  monastic  superstitions.  He  taught  the  Latin 
classics  four  hours  each  day,  and  delivered  theological  lectures  one  hour 
every  forenoon.  He  not  only  lectured  on  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  with  the  aid  of  the  commentaries  of  the  best  of  the  Fathers,  but  on 
Erasmus’s  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Theology,  and  even  on  Melanch¬ 
thon’s  Loci.  These  lectures  were  attended  by  the  abbot,  by  all  the  monks, 
and  by  other  persons  living  in  the  vicinity,  especially  in  Zug.  Reforma¬ 
tory  doctrines  were,  in  reality,  inculcated  by  Bullinger ;  which,  finally, 
called  forth  violent  opposition  from  persons  who  lived  over  the  line  of  the 
adjoining  territory  of  Zug,  which  was  strongly  Catholic,  while  the  canton  of 
Zurich,  to  which  Cappel  belonged,  was  under  the  Influence  of  Zuingli.  It 
was  near  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  Cappel  (1527),  that  Bullinger  first 
heard  Zuingli  preach,  and  made  his  personal  acquaintance.  He  was 
greatly  delighted  both  with  the  preaching  and  the  amiable  and  frank  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Zurich  reformer.  “I  felt,”  said  he,  “  the  more  drawn  to  him, 
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because  I  had  already,  for  four  years,  been  a  zealous  adherent  to  the  same 
doctrines.  “  I  was  greatly  confirmed  by  his  powerful,  just,  and  scriptural 
teachings.”  These  words  define  accurately  the  relation  of  Bullinger  to 
Zuingli :  not  that  of  a  dependent  pupil,  leaning  upon  his  teacher ;  but  that 
of  a  younger  friend,  already  prepared  to  become  an  able  and  vigorous 
coadjutor.  The  work  of  the  Reformation  was  begun  by  Zuingli  as  its 
leader  and  champion ;  but  was  completed  by  Bullinger  as  its  protector  and 
defender  in  times  of  greatest  peril,  and  as  the  founder  of  the  church  sys¬ 
tem  that  was  afterwards  organized.  How  admirably  were  these  men  paired 
together :  Zuingli,  quick  and  fiery  ;  Bullinger,  quiet  and  gentle ;  Zuingli, 
sharp  and  witty ;  Bullinger,  cool  and  thorough.  During  the  si.x  years  that 
he  remained  at  Cappel,  he  wrote  many  treatises  bearing  upon  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  which  were  circulated  among  the  people  ■with  great  effect.  The  clois¬ 
ter  itself  was  reformed,  and  finally  abolished. 

In  1529  he  succeeded  his  father  as  preacher  in  his  native  place ;  where, 
for  two  or  three  years,  he  labored  with  great  success  in  grounding  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  Near  the  close  of  this  period,  war 
broke  out  between  the  Catholic  cantons  and  the  canton  of  Zurich,  in  which 
the  latter  was  defeated,  Zuingli  slain,  Bremgarten  captured,  and  Bullinger 
obliged  to  ffee  to  Zurich  for  safety.  How  changed  was  Zurich  1  It  was  no 
longer  what  it  was  when  Zuingli  was  the  soul  both  of  the  state  and  the 
church.  He  and  many  of  his  powerful  friends,  seven  of  the  Smaller  Coun¬ 
cil,  nineteen  of  the  Greater,  and  twenty-five  preachers,  had  fallen  in  battle. 
The  enemies  of  reform,  in  the  city,  gathered  strength  and  took  courage. 
The  latter  became  timid.  Bullinger  was  urged  to  come  to  the  rescue  by 
appearing  in  the  pulpit  of  the  great  minster  and  rallying  the  friends  of  the 
gospel  around  its  standard.  He  did  so  with  indescribable  effect.  He 
came  forward  with  such  courage  and  power,  so  boldly  denounced  the  sins 
of  the  people,  and  so  pressed  upon  them  the  consideration  of  God’s  manifest 
judgments,  that  they  were  reminded  of  the  eloquence  and  zeal  of  their  for¬ 
mer  teacher,  and  expressed  the  desire  that  Bullinger  might  be  chosen  as  his 
successor.  The  choice  was  accordingly  made,  by  the  Greater  Council,  a 
few  days  after. 

The  evangelical  ministers  had  been  accused  of  exciting  the  people  against 
the  government,  and  the  city  authorities  had  promised  to  the  state  or  can¬ 
ton  that  it  would  prohibit  such  preaching  hereafter.  All  the  clergy  ■were 
sununoned  to  appear  before  the  council  of  Two  Hundred.  The  burgomas¬ 
ter  announced  the  election  of  Bullinger  to  the  place  vacated  by  the  death 
of  Zuingli ;  and  then  enjoined  upon  all  the  ministers,  in  their  discourses,  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  Gospel,  and  let  all  secular  matters  alone.  Bul¬ 
linger  saw  the  importance  of  the  moment  and  the  evil  consequences  that 
might  arise  from  one  false  step  taken  at  such  a  time.  He  had  the  firmness 
to  say  that  he  could  not  accept  the  appointment  without  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  what  was  meant  by  this  restriction.  He  requested  time  to  con¬ 
fer  with  his  brethren.  A  masterly  reply  to  the  restriction  was  drawn  up 
by  Bullinger,  and  presented  to  the  council  the  following  Wednesday.  The 
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points  in  it  were :  that  they  would  willingly  preach  the  Gospel  in  a  peace¬ 
ful  and  orderly  way ;  but  as  there  was  an  eternal  strife  between  good  and 
evil,  truth  and  error,  the  gospel  must  often  disturb  wicked  men  ;  it  must 
have  its  edge ;  the  salt,  if  it  is  good  for  anything,  must  have  its  savor.  We 
are  required  to  let  secular  matters  alone.  That  will  we  do,  so  far  as  the 
gospel  will  allow.  We  will  follow  the  scriptures  in  this  matter.  Are  not 
the  writings  of  Moses  and  of  the  prophets  full  of  things  that  relate  to  secu¬ 
lar  affairs  ?  We  shall  be  satisfied  with  all  you  require,  if  you  will  only  leave 
us  free  and  unrestrained  to  preach  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Bible. 
The  word  of  God  must  not  he  hound.  The  young  orator  spoke  before  the 
highest  council  of  the  land,  before  scholars,  senators,  and  generals,  as  be¬ 
came  a  man  who  knew  the  dignity  of  his  sacred  office.  It  produced  great 
sensation.  A  warm  discussion  ensued,  after  the  ministers  withdrew,  which 
lasted  three  hours.  One  party  insisted  on  adhering  to  the  letter  of  the 
restricting  clauses,  thinking  thereby  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  The  other  party  contended  that  the  young  preacher  was  right ;  that 
if  they  insisted  on  gagging  the  pulpit,  the  clergy  would  resign,  as  Bullinger 
had  intimated.  All  they  ask  is,  that  they  may  be  free  to  preach  according 
to  the  scriptures.  The  simple  question  is,  whether  they  shall  be  allowed  to 
adhere  to  the  Bible,  or  not.  The  latter  i)arty  prevailed ;  and  the  decision 
communicated  to  the  preachers  was,  “  that  they  should  be  left  free  to 
preach  the  Bible  without  restnunt  and  without  conditions.” 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  wisdom,  candor,  and  firmness  of  the  new 
pastor  at  Zurich.  It  were  easy  to  multiply  examples  equally  striking.  But 
our  space  does  not  allow.  This  one  must  here  stand  as  the  representative 
of  many. 

Bullinger  had  now  found  his  true  position,  and  entered  upon  a  most  im¬ 
portant  sphere  of  duty,  in  which  he  continued  with  honor  and  success  for  a 
period  of  forty-four  years.  We  cannot  follow  him  through  the  whole  of  his 
long  career.  Let  us  rather  cast  a  glance  at  the  work  that  was  now  before 
him.  Zuingli  had  begun  the  work  of  reformation,  but  was  cut  off  in  the 
midst  of  it,  and  a  stormy  period  of  reaction  had  commenced.  It  required 
the  greatest  effort  to  maintain  the  ground  already  won,  and  still  more  to 
fortify  it,  and  make  it  the  centre  of  operations  for  further  conquests.  The 
church  organization  was  to  bo  completed ;  a  system  of  education  to  be 
established  ;  the  legislation  of  the  canton  to  be  conformed  to  Christian  and 
Protestant  principles.  Indeed,  a  great  work  of  religious,  social,  and  politi¬ 
cal  reorganization  was  to  be  accomplished  in  the  midst  of  bitter  opposition 
from  the  Catholics,  and  of  controversy  and  angry  contention  with  the  ultra 
Lutheran  party  in  Germany.  Zurich  itself  was  not  then  the  orderly,  high- 
minded,  straight-forward  and  industrious  community  that  it  was  afterwards. 
Mercenary  warfare,  with  corruption,  luxury,  and  wild  disorder,  as  its  fruits, 
endangered  the  peace  and  stability  of  society.  To  meet  these  evils  and 
hold  them  in  check,  and  to  combine  and  strengthen  the  elements  of  order 
required  immovable  firmness  and  assiduous  labor,  coupled  with  uncommon 
wisdom  and  patience. 
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Inasmuch  as  evangelical  principles  had  not  yet  permeated  society,  it  was 
necessary  in  reorganizing  a  Christian  state  to  consult,  even  in  civil  matters, 
those  who  were  acknowledged  to  be  the  ablest  expounders  of  Christianity. 
No  important  question,  in  state  affairs,  in  legislation,  in  internal  administra¬ 
tion,  or  foreign  relations,  no  event  affecting  the  city  or  canton  of  Zurich,  or 
its  evangelical  allies,  or  the  Swiss  church,  could  occupy  the  public  mind, 
without  requiring  the  particular  attention  of  the  pastor  of  the  Zurich  min¬ 
ster.  Hundreds  of  such  subjects  were,  by  the  public  authorities,  laid  before 
Bullinger  and  his  associates,  for  their  opinions.  Bullinger  showed  so  much 
composure  and  skill,  so  much  prudence  and  care,  so  much  zeal  and  good¬ 
ness  in  all  these  cases,  as  to  win  general  confidence  and  acquire,  an  almost 
unbounded  influence.  Instead  of  being  a  servile  imitator  of  Zuingli,  as 
Luther’s  followers  were  of  him,  he  avoided  the  faults  of  his  predecessor,  and 
established  and  maintained  a  better  order  of  things  than  Zuingli  himself 
would  have  done. 

Among  the  numerous  cares  and  labors  of  the  new  reformer,  none  per¬ 
haps  are  more  interesting  to  us  than  those  which  relate  to  education.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  secularize  the  foundations  of  the  collegiate  church, 
and  apply  the  funds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  late  war  with  the  Catho¬ 
lics.  Bullinger  opposed  the  measure,  and  insisted  on  preserving  the  public 
faith  by  adhering,  as  near  as  possible,  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  funds 
were  originally  given,  by  converting  the  establishment  into  a  preachers’ 
seminary,  where  old  and  middle-aged  preachers,  no  less  than  young  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  ministry,  should  prosecute  their  biblical  and  theological  studies. 
Thus  did  Bullinger  make  ample  provision  for  theological  education,  which, 
for  three  centuries,  has  shed  its  light  and  blessing  upon  Zurich  and  upon 
Switzerland.  In  the  university  in  which  the  languages,  history,  mathemat¬ 
ics,  and  the  natural  sciences  were  taught,  the  theological  faculty  was  most 
prominent,  and  was  provided  with  four  professors  at  the  outset.  There 
was  a  gymnasium  with  a  rector,  a  conrector,  and  several  teachers,  in  the 
city ;  and  a  progymnasium,  or  lower  Latin  school,  in  Cappel.  Scholarships 
were  established  for  students  of  superior  talents  and  character — three  at  first 
—  which  were  gradually  increased,  by  Bullinger’s  care  and  economy,  till 
they  amounted  to  eighty.  The  most  distinguished  young  men  were,  after 
completing  their  course,  sent  abroad,  at  the  public  expense,  to  study  in  for¬ 
eign  universities.  The  largest  number  were  sent  to  Basle,  as  being  near 
at  hand.  Fries,  afterwards  rector  of  the  gymnasium,  was  sent  to  Stras- 
burg  and  to  Paris ;  Conrad  Gesner,  the  well-known  naturalist,  to  Stras- 
burg  and  to  Bourges,  where  the  celebrated  Wolmar  was  classical  teacher ; 
Werdmuller,  afterwards  professor  in  Zurich,  to  Wittenburg ;  Rudolf  Gwal- 
ter,  Bullinger’s  successor,  to  several  universities  successively. 

In  the  various  conferences  and  colloquies  held  with  the  leading  theologi¬ 
ans  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  he  showed  the  same  traits  of  character, 
the  same  wisdom  and  balance  of  mind,  which  appeared  in  all  his  public  acts, 
and  which  distinguished  him  so  much  from  the  violence  of  Luther,  the  tim¬ 
idity  of  Melanchthon,  the  heat  of  Calvin,  and  the  chameleon  character  of  Bu- 
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cer  and  the  Strasburg  theologians.  In  temper  and  manner,  he  was  a 
model  of  a  Christian  controversialist :  less  able,  and  yet  more  convincing, 
than  Zuingli  or  Calvin.  Bullinger  was  the  warm  and  steady  friend  of  the 
latter,  notwithstanding  some  differences  of  opinion  that  existed  between 
them.  He  was  equally  the  generous  and  firm  supporter  of  Farel  in  his 
troubles.  With  Melanchthon  he  was  always  on  good  terms,  and  exchanged 
many  letters  in  respect  to  a  union  between  the  German  and  Swiss  churches. 
For  Luther  he  cherished  respect ;  but  felt  obliged  to  defend  himself  and  the 
Swiss  theologians  against  his  severe  attacks.  A  friendly  correspondence 
between  them  was  finally  resumed.  He  showed  great  kindness  to  the  refu¬ 
gees  who  resorted  to  him  from  Italy  and  England :  to  Bolsec,  Ochino,  Cu- 
rioni,  Vergerio,  and  especially  Peter  Martyr;  to  Hooper,  Parker,  Jewell, 
and  many  others.  With  Bucer,  Capito,  and  others  in  Strasbui^,  and 
Brentz  in  Suabia,  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  but  did  not  sympathize 
with  them  in  their  views  of  the  eucharist.  Laski,  who  successively  resided 
in  different  countries,  was  a  dear  friend  to  him  through  life.  Pellican  the 
great  orientalist,  Grynaeus  the  learned  professor  at  Basle,  and  Vadian  the 
able  and  pious  statesman,  and  burgomaster  of  St.  Gall,  were  men  before 
whom  he  bowed  with  a  respect  which  was  fully  reciprocated,  and  with  whom 
he  had  confidential  intercourse  through  life.  Musculusof  Augsburg,  when 
driven  away  by  the  victorious  Catholics  in  the  Schmalcald  war,  was,  with  his 
wife  and  nine  children,  supported  by  Bullinger  for  six  months.  Myconius 
of  Basle  was  one  of  his  dearest  and  most  intimate  friends,  as  were  Blaarer 
of  Constance  and  Haller  of  Berne.  At  home  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  the 
professors  and  clergy,  and  by  the  leading  men  of  the  government,  and 
especially  by  the  two  burgomasters  Koist  and  Haab,  and  by  the  elder  La- 
vater. 

About  three  years  before  his  removal  from  Bremgarten  to  Zurich,  Bul¬ 
linger  had  married  a  superior  lady  of  good  family  in  Zurich,  who  had  been 
in  a  nunnery.  The  letter,  eight  pages  long,  in  which  he  wooed  his  bride,  is 
still  extant ;  and,  by  its  admirable  style  and  character,  and  earnest,  frank, 
and  delicate  spirit,  shows  that  he  understood  his  business  in  that  private  af¬ 
fair  as  well  as  in  more  public  matters.  The  letter  was  an  effectual  address 
to  the  religious  sentiment,  the  intellect,  and  the  heart,  and,  in  ten  days, 
brought  a  favorable  reply.  Her  dignified  carriage  in  future  life,  her  frugal 
housewifery,  her  hospitality,  her  entire  sympathy  with  her  husband  in  pro¬ 
moting  all  the  interests  of  religion,  and  especially  in  aiding  and  even  sup¬ 
porting  the  distressed  and  persecuted,  rendered  her,  in  every  respect,  a 
suitable  consort  for  such  a  man.  When  he  removed  to  Zurich  in  1531,  his 
family  consisted  of  only  his  wife  and  two  children.  On  his  removal  from 
his  first  residence  in  the  “  Green  Castle,”  in  1 536,  to  the  new  parsonage, 
which  for  three  centuries  has  since  been  the  abode  of  the  “  Antistes  of  Zu¬ 
rich,”  as  the  first  preacher  of  the  city  is  called,  his  household  consisted  of 
fifteen  persons.  He,  at  the  outset,  took  into  his  family  the  widow  of  Zuin¬ 
gli  and  her  two  orphan  children.  Her  daughter  Regula  grew  up  to  be  a 
stately  and  accomplished  young  lady,  and  was  married  to  Gwalter,  who  had 
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also  been  reared  in  the  house  of  BulUnger,  and  who  became  his  successor 
in  office.  Ulrich  Zuingli,  the  reformer’s  son,  who  by  his  success  in  study 
rewarded  the  care  bestowed  upon  him,  after  entering  the  ministerial  office 
in  1549,  married  Bullinger’s  eldest  daughter  Anna.  His  father,  dean  Bul- 
linger  (who  lost  his  estate  in  the  Cappel  war),  and  his  mother,  both  lived 
with  their  son,  most  of  the  time,  till  their  death.  Of  his  own  children, 
eleven  in  number,  two  died  early.  His  eldest  son,  Henry,  was  a  distin¬ 
guished  scholar,  having  studied  theology  in  Strasburg  and  Wittenburg,  after 
finishing  his  course  in  Zurich.  He  married  Gwalter’s  daughter,  was  his  as¬ 
sistant  as  preacher  at  St.  Peter’s,  and  his  successor  as  pastor  on  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  to  the  place  of  Bullinger,  at  his  decease,  in  1575.  The 
second  son  pursued  a  similar  course,  but  was  less  distinguished.  The  third 
son  became  a  knight  in  the  service  of  Philip  of  Hesse,  furnished  eight  horse¬ 
men  in  time  of  war,  and  finally  died  near  Chalons,  in  the  unfortunate  cam¬ 
paign  of  William  of  Orange  against  France.  Ludwig  Lavater,  son  of  the 
distinguished  general  and  ambassador  Rudolf  Lavater,  married  Bullinger’s 
second  daughter,  and  was  himself,  finally,  Antistes  of  Zurich.  Another 
daughter  was  married  to  the  no  less  celebrated  Josias  Simler. 

In  this  remarkable  family  circle  did  Bullinger  find  his  chief  recreation. 
“  His  distinguished  sons-in-law,”  says  his  biographer,  “  Josias  Simler,  Lud¬ 
wig  Lavater,  and  Ulrich  Zuingli  the  younger,  as  well  as  the  somewhat  elder 
Rudolf  Gwalter,  his  former  foster-son,  were  truly  his,  having  been  educated 
under  him,  and  now  united  with  him  in  literary  and  theological  pursuits.” 
“  For  his  recreation  he  went  occasionally,  in  company  with  his  friends,  to 
the  castle  Kyburg,  and  to  ^^’interthur,  where  his  old  friend  Ambrosius 
Blaarer  resided,  or  to  Eglisau,  Rheinfell,  or  to  his  son’s  residence  in  Berg. 
—  To  Urdorf  he  was  accompanied  by  his  son-in-law  Zuingli,  and  by  his 
brother  John,  preacher  in  Cappel,  and  by  his  brother-in-law  Stadler,  while 
his  associates  Gwalter,  Lavater,  Wolf,  Collin,  Anmiann,  and  many  others, 
visited  him  and  were  hospitably  entertained  by  him.  In  Gyrenbad  were 
with  him,  besides  his  brother  and  wife,  his  two  daughters  Dorothea  and  Ve¬ 
ritas,  then  (15G7)  twenty-two  and  twenty-four  years  old.  In  1571,  the  two 
last,  together  with  his  two  sons,  visited  this  watering-place,  “  and  returned 
by  God’s  mercy,”  he  says  in  his  diary,  “  fresh  and  sound.”  On  these  occa¬ 
sions  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  receive  from  friends  tokens  of  alTection 
and  respect.  In  1571,  the  dean  of  the  chapter  at  Winterthur,  brought  him 
a  goblet  in  behalf  of  the  clergy ;  a  deputation,  a  fine,  large  goblet  from 
twenty-four  members  of  the  Great  Council  of  Zurich ;  and  another  deputa¬ 
tion,  a  covered  goblet  from  twenty-four  masters  and  journeymen.  On  his 
return  to  Zurich  he,  according  to  custom,  invited  these  forty-eight  friends 
to  an  entertainment. 

It  is  necessary,  here,  to  turn  from  these  joyful  scenes  to  others  more 
painful  and  sad.  Death  made  fearful  ravages  among  his  friends.  The  two 
professors,  Werdmiillcr  and  Wolf,  who  were  his  faithful  associates  and  as¬ 
sistants,  the  former  of  whom  had  been  educated  under  his  care,  were  re¬ 
moved  by  death.  The  years  15G4  and  1505,  in  which  the  plague  pre- 
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vailed,  proved  fatal  to  many  of  his  dearest  friends.  Calvin,  Bibliander,  and 
Hyperius  of  Marburg,  died  in  1564.  He  himself,  who  had  so  often  visited, 
unharmed,  those  who  were  dying  with  the  epidemic,  was  himself  seized 
with  the  plague,  and,  under  its  festering  sores,  lay  two  days  in  unconscious¬ 
ness.  In  the  midst  of  his  peril,  his  wife,  who  forgot  herself  in  her  solicitude 
for  him,  was  also  seized,  and  died  the  ninth  day.  In  little  more  than  a 
month  afterwards,  his  daughter  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Lavater,  was  at¬ 
tacked  and  died.  At  this  time  he  writes  to  his  particular  friend  Fabritius : 
“  To  you  I  write  my  first  letter,  I  cannot  say  after  my  sickness,  but  in  my 
sickness.  If  the  Lord  did  not  wonderfully  sustain  me,  I  know  not  how  I 
could  ever  recover  under  blow  upon  blow  and  affliction  upon  affliction.  It 
is  six  weeks  since  he  removed  my  dearest  wife  from  me.  You  know  what 
she  was  to  me,  and  can  easily  conceive  of  my  grief.  But  now,  only  five 
weeks  later,  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  on  which  she  was  buried,  my 
daughter  Alargaret  is  carried  to  her  grave,  having  also  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
plague.”  To  his  friend  Blaarer  he  wrote,  that  they  two  were  the  oldest  of 
the  Swiss  ministers.  If  he  himself  should  never  rise  from  his  bed  of  sick¬ 
ness,  he  would  soon  follow.  Blaarer  was,  within  a  few  weeks,  another  vic¬ 
tim  of  the  plague.  Farel  was  now  the  only  clergyman  in  Switzerland  older 
than  Bullinger,  and  he  died  the  next  September.  The  contagion  raged 
fearfully,  and  thousands  were  swept  away  by  it.  In  Rheinfeld,  Bullinger’s 
brother-in-law  and  all  his  children,  except  the  youngest,  were  carried  off. 
In  1565,  in  the  month  of  November,  his  foster-daughter,  Regula  Zuingli, 
daughter  of  the  Reformer  and  wife  of  Gwalter,  and  his  own  two  daughters, 
the  wife  of  Simler  and  the  wife  of  the  younger  Zuingli,  were  torn  from  him 
by  the  same  destroyer.  In  December,  of  the  same  year,  he  writes :  “  Last 
night  died  Conrad  Gessner,  that  rare  ornament  not  only  of  Zurich,  but  of 
Switzerland.  lie  continued  his  work  till  his  last  breath.  Yesterday  he  was 
still  writing,  and  requested  me  to  say  farewell  for  him,  to  his  friends,  all  of 
whom  were  known  to  me,  in  the  emperor’s  court,  in  Germany,  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Italy.  lie  gave  me  his  hand,  declared  his  dying  faith  and  his  hope 
of  eternal  life  through  Christ,  and  took  his  leave  of  me.”  In  the  same  year, 
he  was  called  to  part  with  his  brother-in-law  Stadler,  and  his  dear  friend 
John  Fabritius,  preacher  in  Chur.  “  May  God  have  compassion  on  me,” 
he  exclaimed  a  few  years  after,  “  that  I  must  outlive  all  my  dear  faithful 
brethren,  Leo,  Pellican,  Bibliander,  Gessner,  Peter  Martyr,  Otto,  Megan- 
der,  and  Fries.  Not  a  single  one  is  now  living,  of  all  who  serA  ed  the  church 
when  I  was  called  of  God  fifty  years  ago.”  He  followed  his  friends,  in  1575, 
after  a  life  of  rare  usefulness  and  honor. 
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2.  —  Drumann’s  History  of  Boniface  the  Eighth.^ 

There  was  a  period  when  the  political  power  of  Papal  Rome  rose  above 
its  ordinary  level,  like  a  mountain  ridge  from  a  high  table-land.  This 
extraordinary  elevation  began  with  Gregory  VII.,  reached  its  height  in 
Innocent  III.,  and  ended  with  Boniface  VIII.  The  first  sat  on  the  Papal 
throne  from  1073  to  1085;  the  second  from  1198  to  1216;  the  third  from 
1294  to  1303.  Boniface  “  crept  into  power  like  fox,  ruled  like  lion,  and 
died  like  a  dog.”  So  thought  his  contemporaries.  Gregory  created  his  own 
power  by  the  astonishing  force  of  his  character.  Innocent  asserted  and 
maintained  his  like  an  emperor.  Boniface  came  upon  the  stage  too  late, 
making  all  the  display  of  authority  claimed  by  the  greatest  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  after  the  age  in  which  it  was  possible  to  exercise  it  had  passed  away. 
The  charm  of  the  papacy  was  broken;  and  Philip  le  Bel,  of  France,  who 
was  as  haughty  and  daring  as  Boniface  himself,  set  limits  to  his  authority 
and  reduced  his  successors  to  the  rank  of  vassals  of  the  French  crown. 
These  were  the  days  of  the  weakness  and  humiliation  of  Rome,  “  the  Period 
of  the  Captivity,”  when,  for  seventy  years,  the  popes  resided  at  Avignon, 
in  France.  Boniface  may  be  said  to  be  the  last  of  the  popes,  in  the  same 
sense  as  Brutus  was  the  last  of  the  Romans.  No  Roman  pontifl’  after 
him  ruled  over  nations  as  others  had  done  before  him,  and  as  he  himself 
vainly  attempted  to  do.  Had  he  lived  in  an  earlier  age,  he  would  have 
been  more  successful.  But  both  temporal  rulers  and  the  people  at  large, 
had  come  to  a  consciousness  of  their  rights ;  the  terror  of  the  ban  ceased  to 
be  felt  when  there  was  no  power  to  enforce  it ;  and  the  people  began  to 
learn  that  popes  could  be  subdued  and  humbled,  no  less  than  kings,  when 
they  exceeded  the  just  limits  of  their  power. 

The  history  of  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  is  an  epitome  of  the  history  of 
Europe  for  nine  years.  The  shortness  of  the  period  and  the  extent  of  the 
theatre  of  action  render  it  most  convenient  to  arrange  the  subject  by  topics, 
without  any  further  division  of  time.  Such  is  the  method  adopted  by  the 
author.  Both  Italy  and  Europe  were  in  a  state  of  tumult,  as  was  the  case 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  Questions  between  the  church  and  the  seve¬ 
ral  states,  between  rival  powers,  from  the  empire  down  to  the  smallest  feudal 
lord,  between  sovereigns  and  their  more  powerful  barons,  were  settled  by 
force,  if  they  were  settled  at  all.  But  the  truth  is,  nothing  was  permanently 
settled.  That  which  appeared  so  was  disturbed  the  moment  either  party 
acquired  the  power  to  support  its  claims. 

The  attention  of  the  Roman  PontitT  w'as  first  directed  to  Sicily,  of  which 
he  claimed  to  be  the  feudal  lord.  His  predecessors  had  favored  its  separa¬ 
tion  from  Naples,  in  order  that  Rome  might  have  two  weak  vassals  instead 
of  one  strong  one,  either  of  which  could  be  used  as  a  check  upon  the  other. 

‘  Geschichte  Bonifacius  des  Achten,  von  W.  Drumann,  in  zwei  Thcilen. 
Kouigsberg,  1852.  2  vols.  8yo.  pp.  252  and  270. 
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But  Frederic  and  his  Sicilians  determined  to  be  independent:  and,  though 
the  Pope,  with  the  assistance  of  Naples,  and  even  with  the  encouragement 
of  France  and  Spain,  attempted  to  subdue  the  island  through  a  protracted 
and  desperate  struggle,  Frederic  remained  invincible,  and  Sicily  main¬ 
tained  its  position  in  defiance  of  the  haughty  Pontiff. 

The  authority  of  the  Roman  bishop  was  not  limited  to  Naples  and  Sicily. 
“  He  was  by  God  placed  over  all  kings  and  kingdoms.”  “  Hungary  be¬ 
longed  to  him  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Its  first  Christian  king,  knowing  that 
no  one  should  receive  such  an  honor,  except  as  he  was  called  to  it  of  God, 
had  surrendered  it  to  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  then  received  as  a  gift  the 
diadem  from  him,  and  from  no  other  one.”  Such  are  the  words  of  Boni¬ 
face,  when  he  claimed  the  right  to  settle  the  succession  between  the  rival 
pretenders  to  the  throne  of  Hungary.  The  contest  was  not  ended  during 
his  life  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  his  death  that  the  claimant  whose  cause  he 
had  espoused,  Charles  Robert,  succeeded  and  was  made  king  of  Hungary. 

The  next  contest  of  Boniface  with  the  secular  powers  related  to  the 
crown  of  Poland.  AVenzeslav  IL,  of  Bohemia,  had  been  chosen  king  of 
Poland  and  had  assumed  the  title.  The  Pontiff  claimed  Poland  as  a  fief, 
and  threatened  the  king  with  the  ban  and  excommunication  if  he  persisted 
in  claiming  the  crown.  The  latter,  however,  continued  to  do  so,  and  his 
son  after  him  did  the  same,  and  not  till  after  the  death  of  both  parties  did 
the  crown  revert  to  the  rival  claimant,  AVladislav  of  Poland. 

Erich  A^III.,  of  Denmark,  imprisoned  the  primate  of  Sweden,  for  which 
he  was  put  under  the  ban  and  interdict,  with  a  heavy  mulct,  by  Boniface. 
After  eight  years  of  strife,  and  only  one  year  before  the  death  of  the  Pope, 
Erich  submitted. 

In  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  which  existed  between  Venice  and  Genoa, 
then  contending  for  supremacy  in  the  Levant,  and  which  finally  broke  out 
into  open  warfare,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  attempted  to  impose  his  authority  as 
supreme  arbiter,  but  without  effect.  They  disregarded  the  ban  and  inter¬ 
dict,  continued  the  war  as  long  as  they  pleased,  and  then  finally  concluded 
a  treaty  of  peace  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  will  of  the  Pope. 

But  the  long  continued  and  desperate  struggle  of  the  Papacy  with  Philip 
le  Bel  of  France,  and  Edward  I.  of  England,  exceeded  all  others  in  interest 
and  importance,  inasmuch  as  on  its  issue  hung,  as  in  a  trembling  balance,  the 
fate  of  the  spiritual  or  temporal  supremacy.  The  contest,  conducted  with 
consummate  ability  on  both  sides,  and  with. a  boldness  and  energy  that  indi¬ 
cated  a  full  compi'chension  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake,  was 
decisive,  and  resulted  in  a  defeat  of  the  Pontiff  so  humiliating  that  it  caused 
his  death. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  opening  scene  of  this  great  contest,  may  be  regarded 
the  war  between  England  and  France,  originating  in  the  jealousy  and 
ambition  of  Edward  and  Philip,  distinguished  both  as  warriors  and  as  states¬ 
men,  and  involving  as  allies  Flanders  on  the  one  hand  and  Scotland  on  the 
other.  This  is  the  interesting  period  of  English  and  Scottish  history  when 
Baliol  and  AA^allace  contended  against  Edward,  the  latter  pretending  to  be 
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the  feudal  lord  of  Scotland,  and  under  that  pretence  claiming  the  right  to 
settle  the  disputed  succession.  France  espoused  the  cause  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Roman  Bishop,  as  superior  to  both,  undertook  to  act  as  arbiter,  which 
Philip  resented  as  an  insult,  acknowledging  no  superior  on  earth  in  tempo¬ 
ral  things. 

The  seat  of  the  war  was  at  length  transferred  to  Flanders,  the  ally  of 
England.  In  the  armistice  for  two  years,  which  was  concluded  through  the 
the  mediation  of  Boniface,  it  was  stipulated  that  his  act  should  be  considered 
as  that  of  a  private  individual,  and  not  as  Bishop  of  Rome.  But,  by  after¬ 
wards  proclaiming  the  armistice  officially,  and  authoritatively  requiring 
the  fulfilment  of  its  conditions,  he  gave  new  offence  to  France.  The  breach 
between  the  parties  was  made  complete  when  the  Pope  issued  his  notorious 
bull,  “  Clericis  Laicos,”  in  which  he  put  under  the  ban  all  laymen  (mean¬ 
ing  Philip  especially)  who  levied  contributions  on  the  clergy,  and  all  cler¬ 
gymen  who  should  comply  with  the  requisition.  This  step  led  to  a  some¬ 
what  spicy  correspondence.  The  bishop,  after  some  further  provocation, 
wrote,  or  rather  was,  by  Philip’s  ministers,  represented  as  having  written,  to 
the  king  thus : 

Bonafacius  episcopus,  servus  servorum  Dei,  Philippo  Francorum  regi. 
Deum  time,  et  mandata  ejus  observa.  Scire  te  volumus,  quod  in  spiritu- 
alibus  et  temporalibus  nobis  subes.  Beneficiorum  et  prsebendarum  ad  te 
collatio  nulla  spectat.  Et  si  aliquorum  vacantium  custodiam  habeas,  fructus 
eorum  successoribus  reserves.  Et  si  quse  contulisti,  collationem  hujusmodi 
irritam  decernimus  et,  quantum  de  facto  processerit,  revocamus.  Aliud 
autem  credentes  hasreticos  reputamus.  Datum  Laterani. 

To  which  this  tart  reply  was  made  : 

Philippus,  Dei  gratia  Francorum  rex.  Bonifacio  se  gerenti  pro  summo 
pontifice  salutem  modicam  -scu  nullam.  Sciat  maxima  tua  fatuitas  in  tempo¬ 
ralibus  nos  alicui  non  subesse ;  ecclesiarum  ac  praebendarum  vacantium  colla¬ 
tionem  ad  nos  jure  regio  pertinere ;  fructus  earum  nostros  facere ;  collationes 
a  nobis  hactenus  factas  et  in  posterum  faciendas  fore  validas  in  prmteritum  et 
futurum,  et  earum  possessores  contra  omnes  viriliter  nos  tueri.  Secus  autem 
credentes  fatuos  ac  dementes  reputamus.  Datum  Parisiis. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  correspondence  between  Maria  Theresa  and 
Frederic  the  Great,  who  claimed  Silesia,  which  the  Empress  refused,  in 
these  words :  Silesiam  astra  dant ;  which  were  sent  back  with  a  different 
division  of  the  syllables,  thus  :  Sile,  si  amas,  tradant. 

The  Pope  explained,  and  in  explaining  retracted  in  part,  and  a  tempo¬ 
rary  peace,  or  rather  a  state  of  mutual  forbearance,  followed. 

The  contest  between  Boniface  and  Philip  at  length  became  more  and 
more  determined.  Each  resolved  to  stake  everything  upon  the  result.  As 
it  was  a  conflict  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers,  it  was  the  more 
important  that  the  king  of  France  should  have  the  moral  sentiments  of  the 
French  people  on  his  side.  In  other  w'ords,  the  king  must  make  sure  of 
the  favor  and  of  the  support  of  the  Gallician  Church.  The  task  was  a  deli¬ 
cate  and  difficult  one,  but  was  performed  with  consummate  ability.  The 
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church  was  not  leflt  to  independent  and  separate  action,  but  a  national 
assembly  was  called  in  which  the  church  was  represented ;  and  to  bring  the 
greater  secular  influence  to  bear  upon  it,  the  third  estate  was  for  the  first 
time  called  to  the  councils  of  the  nation.  In  such  an  assembly  of  the 
nation  the  clergy  must  either  act  in  concert  with  the  other  estates,  or 
hazard  the  good  will  both  of  the  king,  the  nobility,  and  the  people.  The 
clergy  knew  their  own  interests  too  well  to  cling  to  the  Pope  at  the  expense 
of  losing  the  sympathy  of  those  on  whom  they  were  chiefly  dependent. 

To  complete  the  moral  impression  upon  the  people,  a  formal  accusation 
was  brought  by  able  jurists  in  the  king’s  interest  against  the  Pope,  before 
the  national  assembly.  It  was  easily  proved  that  he  had  improperly  used 
his  pontifical  power,  and  that  there  were  good  reasons  for  not  acknowledg¬ 
ing  him  as  head  of  the  church.  Although  such  action  by  the  French  people 
could  not  dethrone  the  Roman  bishop,  it  had  all  the  desired  moral  effect  of 
rendering  his  anathemas  harmless.  This  being  done,  it  was  easy  for  the 
French  monarch  not  only  to  maintain  himself,  but  to  overthrow  his  deadly 
enemy  by  his  superior  physical  force.  The  means,  however,  resorted  to, 
of  employing  intriguing  and  desperate  men,  and  bitter  enemies,  to  seize 
him  with  a  few  hundred  hired  ruffians,  in  Anagni,  his  villa,  and  dishonor  him, 
were  disreputable  and  unjustifiable.  But  the  effect  was  decisive.  The 
Pope  was  not  only  humbled,  but,  in  the  weakness  of  old  age,  soon  died  of 
grief  and  mortification,  and  his  successors  were  brought  entirely  under 
French  influence,  and  into  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  king’s  will.  The 
residence  of  the  Popes  at  Avignon,  which  followed,  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
mediajval  papacy.  The  charm  was  broken,  and  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
have  never  since  feared  the  power  of  the  Homan  See.  All  this  prepared 
the  way  for  the  great  councils  of  Constance,  Basle,  and  Pisa,  and  for  the 
Protestant  Reformation. 


3.  —  Classical  Antiquity  in  the  Present  Age  :  A  Historical 
View  by  Dr.  William  Herbst.^ 

Ever  since  the  first  French  Revolution,  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  a 
large  class  of  individuals  in  all  parts  of  Europe  to  pay  less  regard  to  the 
past  as  shaping  the  affairs  of  mankind,  and  more  to  theoretical  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  views  of  society.  Even  in  Germany,  whose  scholars  have  been  supposed 
to  live  more  in  the  past  than  in  the  present,  the  influence  of  the  Revolution 
was  felt,  and  many  individuals  were  led  to  theorize  upon  society  and  gov¬ 
ernment  in  a  manner  unknown  to  their  ancestors.  This  tendency  among 
the  thoughtful,  which,  from  motives  of  prudence,  was  kept  partly  concealed 
from  the  government  for  more  than  half  a  century,  manifested  itself  more 
openly  in  the  July  Revolution  of  1830,  and  broke  over  all  barriers  in  1848. 
Though  both  revolutions  were  suppressed,  and  the  old  political  order  was  re- 

'  Das  riassichc  Alterthum  in  der  Gegenwart,  eine  geschichtliche  Betrachtung’ 
von  Dr.  Wilhelm  Herbst.  Leipzig,  1852,  pp.  224.  8vo. 
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stored,  the  current  of  human  thought  and  speculation  has  kept  on,  and  the 
convictions  of  the  active  and  enterprising  men  of  the  age  have  received  a 
modern  type  which  nothing  can  efface.  As  in  France,  so  in  Germany, 
though  in  a  much  less  degree,  the  veneration  for  antiquity  has  declined ;  and 
in  this  altered  state  of  things,  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  is  materially 
affected.  It  is  the  object  of  the  author  to  discuss  the  subject  under  this  par¬ 
ticular  point  of  view,  and  to  inquire  what  importance  ought  to  be  attached 
to  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Home  in  the  present  new  era  in  German 
history.  The  work  before  us  is  not  a  new  defence  of  classical  learning  after 
the  manner  of  Niethammer’s  reply  to  the  Philanthropists,  but  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  view  of  the  connection  of  the  past  with  the  present,  as  a  condition  of 
the  progress  of  society.  For  a  period  of  twenty  years,  there  has  been  in 
pamphlets  and  literary  journals,  a  warm  discussion  of  what  is  called  “  the 
school  question ;  ”  that  is,  the  adjustment  between  classical  and  other  studies 
in  the  higher  schools.  AVith  the  flippant  writers,  who  would  brush  all  anti¬ 
quity  away,  as  being  of  no  further  use  to  society,  the  author  has  little  to  do. 
Such  men  he  does  not  consider  as  worthy  of  anything  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  He  sees  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  in  the  '^eductions  of  his¬ 
tory,  an  invincible  argument  in  favor  of  the  study  of  antiquity.  But  he  be¬ 
lieves  there  is  evidence  that  the  golden  age  of  philology  has  passed  away ; 
that  with  all  their  increased  knowledge  of  the  ancient  world,  philologists 
still  want  the  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  of  their  predecessors.  The  cause 
of  this  change  is  twofold  ;  first  the  study  was  over-valued ;  and  secondly,  the 
interest  of  the  people  in  subjects  purely  intellectual,  is  yielding  to  that  which 
relates  to  material  things.  When  classical  literature  was  pursued  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  national  literature,  as  in  the  time  of  Winckelmann,  Lessing, 
Herder,  Kiopstock,  and  the  Schlegels,  it  had  vitality  and  power ;  but  when 
it  was  separated  from  modern  life,  the  antiquaries  formed  a  caste  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  society  at  large  was  swept  along  by  the  current  of  present  mate¬ 
rial  interests.  That  period  of  predominant  classical  influence  was  followed 
by  the  present,  in  which  the  Romantic  school  has  the  ascendency.  The 
newly  awakened  study  of  the  old  German  dialects  and  history,  and  the 
purely  speculative  character  of  the  prevailing  Hegelian  philosophy,  both 
tended  to  withdraw  attention  from  antiquity. 

The  corrective  lies  in  first  showing  that  the  formative  power  of  ancient 
literature  over  modern  nations  is  not  yet  exhausted,  but  is  still  necessary  to 
the  most  complete  mental  development  —  as  can  be  demonstrated  with  irre¬ 
sistible  force  from  historical  evidence, —  and  secondly,  in  arranging  plans  of 
study  and  directing  education  so  as  to  connect  the  past  with  the  present,  and 
in  aiming  directly,  by  means  of  ancient  learning,  to  train  men  in  a  manner 
better  adapted  to  the  present  wants  of  society. 

Besides  the  most  perfect  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  by  a 
proper  combination  of  classical  studies  with  others  of  a  different  character, 
which  is  the  first  object  in  a  thorough  system  of  education,  there  is  needed 
for  the  largest  practical  influence,  that  knowledge  and  comprehension  of  the 
ancient  world,  of  its  philosophy,  its  arts,  and  civilization  in  general,  which 
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shall  give  one  a  commanding  view  of  the  progress  of  society,  and  enable 
him  to  understand,  not  only  the  general  laws  of  history,  but,  on  all  practical 
subjects,  to  see  in  the  tendencies  of  the  past  and  present  combined  a  pro¬ 
phesy,  as  it  were,  of  tBe  future. 

There  is  also  a  certain  crudeness  or  tendency  to  extravagance  in  the  in¬ 
tellectual  character  of  a  people  who  have  risen  to  power  without  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  ancient  culture.  The  energetic,  but  irregular,  soaring  and  extrav¬ 
agant  German  mind  was  trained  to  symmetry,  order,  and  moderation,  by  the 
spirit  of  the  classic  writers  and  artists  of  antiquity.  A  substantial  form  and 
just  proportions  were  given  to  its  volitile,  ideal  thoughts,  and  a  unity  and 
harmony  to  its  multiform  conceptions.  The  study  of  the  beautiful  in  con¬ 
nection  with  all  the  productions  of  human  genius,  operated  as  a  preventive 
of  the  aberrations  to  which  the  German  intellect  is  most  exposed.  Even 
the  language  of  the  Germans,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  was  polished  and 
perfected  in  its  form  by  the  influence  of  the  ancient  classics.  Let  any  one 
compare  the  language  as  it  was  before  the  time  of  Klopstock  and  Lessing, 
with  what  it  is  at  the  present  day,  and  he  will  understand  what  we  mean. 
The  irregularities  which  are  beginning  to  creep  into  our  most  recent  litera¬ 
ture,  and  to  deform  the  works  even  of  men  of  genius,  are  the  natural  result 
of  the  change  above-mentioned,  in  the  studies  and  spirit  of  the  age,  and  can 
be  best  remedied  by  returning  to  the  essential  principles  of  taste,  as  exem- 
plifled  in  the  Grecian  models  of  literature  and  art. 

The  schools  have  an  important  problem  to  solve,  namely,  how  they  can  adapt 
themselves  to  society  without  surrendering  their  bold  on  ancient  learning. 
The  exigency  will  not  be  met  by  any  new  adjustment  of  the  quantity  oi clas¬ 
sic  and  other  studies,  conceding  to  the  latter  what  was  denied  them  before. 
It  is  rather  in  the  manner  of  conducting  classical  study,  than  in  diminishing 
its  amount,  that  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  is  to  be  concluded  between  the 
high  contracting  parties  —  ancient  literature  and  modern  science.  Divine 
Providence  has  ordained  that  men  in  Christian  countries  shall  come  to  an 
understanding  of  their  historical  position  in  the  world,  by  proceeding  in 
their  knowledge  from  Christianity,  and  the  ancient  world,  through  all  the 
centuries  till  they  reach  the  present.  In  this  manner  they  can  view  society 
in  its  grand  movement,  knowing  not  only  what  it  is,  but  whence  it  came, 
and  whither  it  is  tending.  This  is  to  be  the  guiding  principle  in  reviving 
ancient  learning.  The  aim  should  be,  not  so  much  the  multiplication  of 
studies,  —  something  outward  and  objective,  —  as  the  unity  of  knowledge 
by  a  powerful  internal  organ,  — by  the  mind  itself  as  an  instrument  of 
thought,  bringing  all  its  attainments  around  one  common  centre.  Antiquity 
is  to  be  studied,  not  only  for  its  formal  influence  upon  intellectual  tastes  and 
habits,  but  for  the  purpose  of  being  comprehended  as  a  whole,  so  that  it  may 
exist  in  the  mind  as  a  grand  organism,  with  all  its  fulness  of  ideas  and  facts. 
The  study  is  to  be  pursued  so  as  to  illustrate  antique  life  in  its  whole  extent. 
All  its  phases  and  forms  are  to  be  viewed  in  comparison  with  their  corres¬ 
pondencies  in  modern  society.  Every  branch  of  ancient  literature  is  to  be 
compared  with  what  answers  to  it  in  modern  literature,  so  that  the  pupil 
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shall  have,  in  the  end,  a  knowledge  of  the  present  age,  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  past.  With  a  historical  foundation  thus  laid,  it  will  be  possible,  in 
more  advanced  stages,  to  complete  a  fabric  of  substantial  knowledge  which 
will  (jijalify  one  to  act  intelligently  upon  the  great  interests  of  society.  Such 
is  the  spirit  of  the  work  under  review,  and  we  commend  it  to  those  who 
think  tliat  the  present  age  has  no  more  to  do  with  antiquity,  and  that  it  can 
look  philosophically  into  the  present,  and  prophetically  into  the  future  with¬ 
out  looking  first  historically  into  the  past. 


4.  —  Voigt’s  New  Necrology  of  the  Germans.^ 

This  is  an  annual  obituary  of  distinguished  Germans,  which  appeared 
regularly  for  thirty  years,  when  it  closed  with  the  sixtieth  volume,  for  want 
of  patronage.  It  is  particularly  interesting  to  Americans,  as  covering  the 
whole  period  which  has  intervened  since  their  intimacy  with  German  lit¬ 
erature  commenced.  Scarcely  a  man  whom  they  have  known,  either  per¬ 
sonally  or  through  his  published  works,  has  died  in  Germany  during  this 
time,  whose  name  will  not  appear  in  these  volumes. 

The  work  is  not  a  continuation  of  Schilchtegroll’s  Nekrolog  der  Deut- 
schen,  which  extended  from  1790  to  1806,  in  twenty-nine  volumes,  but  is 
rather  a  revival  of  it,  after  it  had  been  interrupted  by  the  French  war,  and 
discontinued  for  sixteen  years.  Nothing  better  shows  the  value  of  such  a 
work,  than  the  impossibility  of  filling  up  that  chasm  by  any  knowledge  to 
be  derived  from  all  the  books  extant. 

The  New  Necrology  contains  notices  of  over  forty  thousand  individuals, 
all  the  eminent  Germans  who  died  during  that  period  of  thirty  years,  with 
hardly  an  exception.  The  spirit  of  the  entire  life  of  the  nation  is  given  in 
the  history  of  so  many  of  its  most  distinguished  men.  Tlie  work  is  limited 
to  no  class.  Every  one  who  has  done  honor  to  his  calling,  or  influenced 
the  public  mind,  or  in  any  way  materially  affected  the  condition  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  has  his  proper  place,  and  his  proportionate  degree  of  attention  in  the 
collection.  Wliat  a  treasure  will  this  be  to  the  future  historian!  What 
completeness  will  it  give,  in  all  coming  ages,  to  the  knowledge  of  that  limited 
period  !  Scarcely  any  question  relating  to  the  internal  history  of  Germany, 
during  those  thirty  years,  can  arise,  which  will  not  be  set  in  a  clear  light  by 
the  man} -sided  views  furnished  in  the  lives  of  the  various  individuals  who 
were  concerned  in  the  transactions  to  which  it  refers.  In  this  manner  we 
obtain,  not  the  cold  generalizations  of  the  grave  historian,  which  are  indeed 
very  necessary  in  tlieir  place,  but  the  warm  pulsations  of  the  hearts  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  giving  vitality  to  the  otherwise  lifeless  mass  of  materials.  Tlie 
complex  web  of  public  sentiment  is  seen  in  its  primitive  form,  and  even  in 
the  act  of  formation  from  its  original  elements.  Such  a  minute  analysis  of 
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the  structure  of  society  furnishes  a  means  of  comprehending  it,  second  only 
to  that  of  living  in  the  midst  of  the  events  themselves. 

Of  the  forty  thousand  names  which  appear  in  the  work,  the  greater  part, 
of  course,  are  found  in  the  obituary  list  at  the  end  of  each  volume,  with  a 
very  brief  notice,  occupying  from  two  to  about  twenty  lines.  Only  leading 
characters  have  a  full  biography.  Men  of  inferior  note  have  their  lives 
sketched  more  or  less  extensively,  according  to  their  relative  importance. 
Herein  consists  the  chief  difference  between  the  New  Necrology  and  that 
of  Schilchtegroll.  The  latter  limited  itself  to  a  small  number,  and  was,  in 
fact,  a  series  of  biographical  essays,  and  nothing  more.  They  were,  how¬ 
ever,  well  selected,  and  well  written.  The  last  volume  of  the  former  work, 
that  for  the  year  1852,  embraces  twelve  hundred  and  sixty-nine  names,  three 
hundred  of  which  ha\e  biographies,  longer  or  shorter,  attached  to  them. 
Of  these  three  hundred  persons,  the  largest  number,  fifty-four,  were  civil 
officers,  forty-four  were  clergymen,  thirty-five  were  military  men,  thirty-two 
professors,  nineteen  statesmen,  eighteen  physicians,  twelve  artists,  eleven 
manufacturers,  and  men  of  various  other  occupations,  in  smaller  numbers. 

No  exiiense  or  pains  were  spared  to  procure  able  contributors  to  the 
work,  from  all  parts  of  Germany.  The  number  of  these  was  usually  about 
seventy  or  eighty.  They  all  followed  the  same  general  plan.  All  extra¬ 
neous  matter,  and  general  observations  not  essential  to  the  subject,  were 
carefully  excluded ;  but  whatever  was  necessary  to  give  a  complete  view  of 
an  individual’s  life,  was  presented  fully,  though  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 
Finally,  every  article  passed  through  the  editor’s  bands,  who,  without 
attempting  to  do  away  with  diversities  of  style  and  manner,  gave  greater 
symmetry  and  perfection  to  whatever  needed  revision. 

The  whole  undertaking,  from  beginning  to  end,  has  been  a  labor  of  love. 
The  patriotic  editor,  who  was  also  'publisher,  has  for  thirty  years,  not  only 
without  any  remuneration,  but  without  even  receiving  enough,  by  far,  to 
pay  the  cost  of  publication,  continued  to  labor,  with  unremitting  zeal,  in 
erecting  literary  monuments  to  thousands  of  his  countrymen.  While  pre¬ 
serving  materials  for  history,  teaching  the  lessons  of  practical  wisdom,  and 
stimulating  to  nobler  endeavor  the  living  by  the  virtuous  examples  of  the 
dead,  he  hoped  to  make  his  countrymen,  divided  as  they  are  into  many 
states,  with  separate  interests,  feel  that  they  have  not  only  a  common  origin 
and  a  common  language,  but  a  common  Interest  In  the  memory  of  their  great 
men. 

Though  the  editor  has  sacrificed  on  the  average  five  hundred  rix  dollars 
a  year,  amounting  in  all  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  could  not,  of  course, 
hope  to  find  any  one  ready  to  take  the  work  off  from  his  hands,  he  would 
still,  he  says,  have  entered  upon  the  fourth  decennial  period,  had  not  ad¬ 
vancing  age  warned  him  that  .le  probably  would  not  live  to  finish  it.  He 
therefore  prepared  an  elaborate  index,  in  three  volumes,  one  for  each  decen¬ 
nial  period,  for  the  convenience  of  his  readers,  and  retired.  Among  the 
obituary  notices  of  the  present  year,  in  the  German  papers,  we  have  just 
seen  the  following:  “  B.  F.  Voigt,f  Weimar,  Feb.  17,  1859.” 
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6.  —  Busch’s  Guidk-book  fob  Gkeece.' 

A  GUIDE-BOOK  for  Greece  !  What  classical  scholar  can  restrain  himself 
from  taking  an  imaginary  tour  in  a  land  of  so  many  enchantments?  Is 
there  a  reality  in  these  detailed  directions  and  descriptions,  or  are  they 
fancy  pictures,  to  give  an  air  of  reality  to  a  tale  of  romance  V  We  have  read 
Anacharsis  and  Wordsworth ;  we  know  the  Athens  of  Stuart  and  Revett, 
of  Leake,  and  of  Bulwer.  Do  we  now  come  down  to  a  real,  palpsible, 
comfort-taking  Murray?  Dr.  Busch  is  both  a  scholar  and  a  traveller,  a 
German  linguist,  and  antiquary,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  man  at  home  with 
the  life  of  the  modern  Greeks.  His  is  just  the  book  for  the  student  who 
wishes,  in  his  own  closet,  to  learn,  somewhat  as  a  traveller  would,  that  ver¬ 
itable  world  which  was  under  the  eye  of  the  old  Greeks,  As  a  German,  he 
takes  a  steamer  at  Trieste,  and  in  four  days  is  in  Syra.  He  there  takes  a 
smaller  boat,  and  in  ten  hours  he  is  at  the  Piraeus.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
has  been  turning  the  leaves  of  Vischer’s  Erriunerungen  und  Eindriicke 
aus  Griechenland  (Reminiscences  and  Impressions  of  Greece,  1857).  Ross’s 
Kbnigsreisen  (Journeys  of  King  Otho)  is  reserved  for  hours  of  severer 
study.  Impatient  to  see  Athens,  he  only  glances  at  the  old  harbor,  and 
then  takes  a  coach,  and  orders  the  driver  to  take  him  to  the  Hotel  d’  Angle- 
terre,  or  the  Hotel  d’  Orient,  in  Aeolus  street.  He  passes  along  cultivated 
fields,  olive  groves,  and  vineyards,  and  soon  sees  the  ruins  of  the  A(!ropolis, 
at  the  right;  and  a  little  after,  the  new  city  appears  in  front,  lying  at  the 
north  of  the  Acropolis,  beyond  which  towers  the  royal  palace,  in  the  east, 
and  the  Lycabettus  to  the  north-east.  Passing  along  on  the  west  side  of  the 
city,  he  sees  the  temple  of  Theseus,  in  its  russet  hues  and  wonderful  state  of 
preservation,  and  enters  the  city  through  Hermes  street,  which,  running  east, 
cuts  the  city  into  two  halves,  as  Aeolus  street  does  running  north  and  south. 
The  Acropolis,  which  was  the  centre  of  the  ancient  city,  is  found  to  be  on 
the  south  side  of  the  modern  city.  The  whole  area  is  a  plain,  rising  a  little 
in  the  south  towards  the  Acropolis,  and  in  the  east  towards  the  palace. 
From  the  centre  of  the  modern  city,  where  the  two  streets  above  mentioned 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  one  sees  the  temple  of  Theseus,  on  the  west 
border  of  the  city,  the  palace  on  the  east,  the  Acropolis  on  the  south.  Be¬ 
hind  the  western  extremity  of  the  Acropolis,  viewed  frou  the  same  point, 
the  Odeon  lies  concealed,  and  behind  the  eastern,  the  theatre  of  Bacchus. 
A  little  west  of  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Acropolis  is  the  Areopagus, 
and  between  them,  in  the  distance,  is  the  Bema,  and  beyond  it  the  Museum 
Hill.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  lies  far  in  the  distance,  to  the  south-east,  near 
the  missus.  So  much  must  the  traveller  know,  if  possible,  before  he  sleeps. 
The  next  day  he  walks  out,  and  finds  the  north-east  part  of  the  city  regular 
in  its  plan,  and  attractive  in  its  appearance ;  but  as  he  goes  south  of  Hermes 
street,  he  finds  narrow  and  crooked  alleys,  and  a  swarming  population,  amid 
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filth  and  ruins.  The  two  main  streets,  already  named,  have  sidewalks  and 
gas  lights ;  but  none  of  the  streets  are  paved,  neither  were  they  in  aneient 
times.  One  little  lane  is  called  Demosthenes  street;  another,  Euripidei 
street ;  a  third,  Pericles  street ;  and  a  fourth,  Sophocles  street. 

Ill  following  our  guide  in  his  various  excursions  from  the  city,  we  find  in 
him  excellent  judgment  and  taste  in  selecting  the  objects  of  his  attention, 
ample  and  rare  learning  in  ancient  history  and  antiquities,  and  all  the 
knowledge  requisite  to  compare  Greece  as  it  was  with  Greece  as  it  is,  in  all 
the  localities  which  he  visits.  In  his  journeys  he  gives  you  graphic  pictures 
of  the  country,  points  out  the  changes  which  it  has  undergone  in  its  appear¬ 
ance,  gives  the  relative  position  and  importance  of  the  old  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  and  the  new,  describing  places  as  they  now  are,  sketching  what  is 
most  characteristic  in  their  ancient  history,  and  then  presenting  a  general 
view  of  their  fates  and  fortunes  during  the  long  interval  of  more  than  twenty 
centuries.  This  method  is  often  pursued  in  regard  to  single  public  build¬ 
ings,  so  as  to  show  us,  as  it  were,  the  very  process  of  decay,  the  persons  that 
plundered  them,  and  the  present  resting  places  of  what  has  been  removed  to 
other  countries.  The  author  is  no  literary  hack,  lumbering  his  book  with 
the  doubtful  learning  or  garulous  ignorance  of  an  ordinary  cicerone,  but  an 
adept  such  as  is  rarely  found,  saying  infinitely  less  than  he  knows,  and  yet 
the  very  best  things  that  could  be  said. 


6.  —  Lazauus  and  Steintiial’s  Journal  of  National  Psychol¬ 
ogy  AND  Languages.* 

A  journal  of  an  unknown  science  1  What  is  national  psychology  ?  Psy¬ 
chology  is  the  science  of  the  mind,  its  nature  and  powers  as  learned  from 
individual  consciousness  and  experience,  and  confirmed  by  observation. 
National  psychology  is  the  science  of  the  collective  public  mind,  the  mind 
in  its  social  relations,  that  which  constitutes  the  national  spirit  of  a  people. 
It  is  the  study  of  human  nature  as  it  is  manifested  in  collective  bodies  of 
men,  that  which  is  common  to  all  the  individuals  belonging  to  them.  The 
individual  is  here  regarded,  not  as  an  isolated  being,  but  as  a  member  of 
society.  This  science  treats  man  as  essentially  a  social  being ;  teaches  that 
he  is  made  what  he  is  by  society ;  that  in  a  solitary  life  neither  thought  nor 
speech,  nor  human  nature  itself,  could  be  properly  developed ;  that,  as  an 
animal,  man  might  possibly  live  alone,  but,  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  being, 
he  can  become  what  he  was  designed  to  be  only  by  society.  Every  educated 
person  has  been  essentially  influenced  by  his  ancestry,  as  well  as  by  his 
associates.  There  is  a  traditionary  life  and  character,  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  generation  and  generation,  so  that  the  individual  grows  out  of  society 
as  a  flower  does  from  the  stock.  It  is  true  that  society  is  constituted  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that  society  makes  individuals  what  they  are. 

'  Lazarus  and  Steinthafs  Journal  of  National  Psychology  and  Languages, 
No.  1 — 3.  1859.  (Zeitschrift  fiir  Yolkcr-psychologie  und  Sprachwissenschidt.) 
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By  this  science,  the  result  of  all  that  gives  character  to  a  people  is  to  be 
accurately  ascertained,  and  then  traced  back  to  its  causes.  The  influence  of 
race,  language,  climate,  institutions,  usages,  religions,  government,  literature 
and  art,  is  to  be  carefully  marked  as  being  that  from  which  national  pecu¬ 
liarities  spring.  Such  a  science,  it  is  believed,  if  soberly  and  successfully 
pursued,  would  greatly  aid  in  rendering  history  a  true  picture  of  the  life 
and  spirit  of  a  people.  What  is  termed  the  philosophy  of  history  is  too 
much  of  a  metaphysical  abstraction,  a  construction  put  upon  history  by  a 
speculative  mind ;  whereas  the  study  of  national  character  Avholly  in  the 
light  of  facts,  is  the  most  legitimate  way  of  reaching  the  system  of  things  as 
it  exists  in  nature.  Such  a  system  applied  to  history  will  elucidate  what 
would  otherwise  be  dark,  and  show  the  harmony  of  many  things  which  now 
often  appear  strange  or  contradictory. 

Language  is  connected  with  this  study,  not  as  a  matter  of  philology  in 
general,  but  as  that  in  which  the  spirit  of  a  people  has  its  purest  expression. 
How  clearly  do  Saxon  and  Norman  words  reveal  the  Saxon  and  Norman 
eharacter !  The  Hebrew,  the  Arab,  the  Greek  and  the  Roman,  all  appear 
in  the  words  and  structure  of  their  respective  languages.  Language,  viewed 
in  this  light,  is  itself  a  treasury  of  knowledge  in  resjiect  to  national  i)sychol- 
ogy.  Such  is  the  general  idea  of  the  subject  of  which  the  editors  propose 
to  treat  in  their  journal. 


7.  —  Tub  Symbolism  of  the  Sepulchral  Monuments  of  the 

Ancients.^ 

Tins  book  is  a  treasure  of  the  rarest  learning.  The  number  of  leading 
topics  is  small,  consisting  of  explanations  of  four  plates  containing  .symboli¬ 
cal  representations.  But  the  range  of  discussion  under  each  topic  is  as  wide 
as  the  field  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  The  number  of  passages  from 
ancient  writers  brought  together  and  explained  on  certain  far-reaching 
principles  is  immense.  It  requires  the  utmost  degree  both  of  learning  and 
of  enthusiasm,  to  produce  such  a  work.  Even  if  the  conclusions  reached 
were  to  be  rejected,  the  examination  and  comparison  of  so  many  out-of-the- 
way  pas.sages  would  be  highly  instructive.  No  one  can  peruse  such  a  work 
without  greatly  enlarging  the  sphere  of  his  knowledge.  No  author,  ancient 
or  modern,  who  has  touched  even  incidentally  upon  the  points  under  con¬ 
sideration,  seems  to  have  been  overlooked.  Like  Creuzer,  whom  he  follows 
in  his  method,  he  may  give  too  profound  a  meaning  to  some  of  the  passages 
he  quotes,  but  to  many  of  his  conclusions  he  comes  in  the  clear  light  of 
demonstration.  When  so  many  passages,  from  authors  remote  from  each 
other,  being  placed  side  by  side,  give  a  meaning  involving  facts  and  princi¬ 
ples  common  to  them  all,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  such  an  agreement  on 
any  other  ground  than  that  of  their  having  been  rightly  interpreted.  After 
such  a  result  has  been  once  gained,  the  fuller  comprehension  of  all  the  passa- 

^  The  Symbolism  of  the  Sepulchral  Monuments  of  the  Ancients,  by  J.  J. 
Bachofen.  Basle,  1859.  (Versuch  fiber  die  Grabersymbolik  der  .A 
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ges  in  their  several  connections  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  this  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  work  which  will  recommend  it  especially  to  the  student  of  Clas¬ 
cal  philology.  But  the  researches  of  the  author  are  not  limited  to  philology. 
The  remains  of  ancient  art  have  been  as  carefully  collated,  and  are  found, 
in  a  great  multiplicity  of  forms  and  variations,  to  speak  the  same  general 
language  with  the  authors  who  have  written  on  the  subjects.  The  monu¬ 
ments  of  ancient  art  are  to  the  passages  from  the  ancient  writers,  what  pic¬ 
torial  illustrations  are  to  the  letter  press.  In  short,  there  is  a  happy  union 
of  literature  and  art  in  these  extensive  investigations. 


8.  —  Anglo-Hebrew  Bible  Expositor.^ 

The  author  begins  by  divesting  the  Hebrew  original  text  “  of  the  points 
and  every  other  human  invention ;  ”  and  then  (since  the  Hebrew  cannot  be 
read  without  points,  i.  e.  vowels)  supplying  these  from  his  own  invention, 
and  representing  them,  moreover,  by  English  letters.  He  tells  us,  indeed, 
that  the  vowels  which  his  method  of  reading  supplies,  “  are  employed  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  facilitate  pronunciation,  but  claim  no  title  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  meaning,  or  to  adjust  the  grammatical  place  of  any  word.”  He 
makes  himself  merry  with  the  fact  that,  in  the  pointed  text,  “  Daghcsh  forte 
makes  one  letter  two ! !  and  u  and  s  are  forced  perpetually  to  change  their 
phases ! ! !  ”  Now  if  he  has  but  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  family  of 
languages  to  which  the  Hebrew  belongs,  he  must  know  that  the  vowels,  as 
well  as  Daghesh  forte,  play  a  most  essential  part  in  determining  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  adjusting  the  grammatical  place  of  words.  It  must  have  been  so  in 
the  Hebrew  unpointed  text,  when  the  language  was  written,  as  it  is  now  in 
the  unpointed  Arabic.  In  truth,  the  unpointed  text  was  designed  for  those 
who  knew  the  language,  and  could,  from  (heir  knowledge  of  it,  determine 
the  vowels  and  Dagheshes  to  be  supplied,  and  change  the  phases  of  u  and  s. 
That  the  learner  may  gain  any  thorough  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  language,  he  must  in  some  way  restore,  as  nearly  as  possible,  its  an¬ 
cient  vocalization,  which  is  so  inseparably  interwoven  with  both  its  gram¬ 
mar  and  its  lexicography.  The  only  question  is  whether,  in  this  respect, 
the  Masoretic  punctuation,  notwithstanding  some  infelicities  connected  with 
it,  is  the  best  available  source  of  information  —  a  point  on  which  Hebrew 
scholars  are  generally  agreed.  In  the  author’s  criticisms  on  “  the  confusion 
and  contradiction  involved  in  the  Masorelic  plan”  he  shows  that  he  does  not 
comprehend  it,  in  its  historic  relation  to  the  unpointed  text.  As  such,  it 
involves  no  confusion  or  contradiction,  but  is  only  burdened  with  an  over- 
labored  attempt  at  exactness  in  little  matters. 

*  Syiioptica  Hebraea.  Anglo-Hcbrcw  Bible  Expositor.  A  Manual  for  Self- 
instruction,  for  the  use  of  Bible-classes,  Students,  and  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Associations.  In  three  parts.  I.  A  Primer  and  Syllabarium.  II.  A  concise 
Hebrew  Grammar.  III.  A  Pocket  Lexicon.  By  the  Rev.  James  Orange. 
London:  Judd  and  Class,  etc.  1858. 
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9. —  Legal  Rights  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.' 

A  VERY  interesting  volume,  unicjue  in  its  kind ;  in  which  the  author 
gives  the  history  of  legislation  and  jurisprudence  in  respect  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  so  far  as  known,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  The  right  of 
those  born  deaf  and  dumb  to  possess  and  transfer  real  estate,  make  con* 
tracts  for  goods,  to  marry,  and  receive  the  sacraments,  to  be  witnesses  in 
courts  of  justice,  etc. ;  and  their  liability  to  be  arraigned  and  tried  for 
criminal  offences,  are  discussed,  and  illustrated  by  interesting  reports  of 
cases  in  law.  Dr.  Peet’s  long  connection  with  institutions  for  the  edm  ation 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  has  given  him  rare  facilities  for  the  accomplishment 
of  such  a  work  as  the  present.  We  understand  also  that,  in  the  matter  of 
legal  authorities,  he  had  the  assistance  of  an  eminent  jurist  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 


10. — Dr.  Taylor’s  Works.* 

One  volume  of  Discourses,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Taylor,  has  been  already 
noticed  in  the  RIbliotheca  Sacra.  We  have  now  received  three  additional 
volumes ;  two  of  them  containing  his  Essays  and  Lectures  on  Moral  Gov¬ 
ernment  ;  and  one  of  them,  his  Essays  and  J^ectures  upon  Select  Topics  in 
Revealed  Theology.  Perhaps  his  Lectures  on  Moral  Government  will  be 
considered  his  great  work.  They  have  been  elaborated  with  immense  care 
and  toil.  They  deserve  a  faithful  and  laborious  study.  While  we  cannot 
adopt  all  his  theories,  we  admire  the  acuteness  and  strength  of  Dr.  Taylor. 
In  one  aspect  of  his  works,  they  will  be  welcomed  by  many  of  his  evangeli¬ 
cal  opponents.  No  theologian  is  more  bold  and  uncompromising  than  Dr. 
Taylor  in  defending  the  justice  of  eternal  punishment,  and  in  demonstrating 
the  amiableness  of  God  in  subjecting  the  wicked  to  an  everlasting  banish¬ 
ment  from  his  presence.  There  is  too  little  profound  reasoning,  and  too 
much  of  airy  sentimentalism  in  the  modern  treatises  on  this  subject.  Dr. 
Taylor  defends  the  orthodox  doctrine  with  clear,  deep  argument,  and  pow¬ 
erful  appeals  to  the  conscience. 

It  is  earnestly  desired  by  many  who  agree,  and  by  many  who  disagree  with 

*  On  the  Legal  Rights  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  By 
Harvey  P.  Peet,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  Reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Convention.  Richmond, 
Va. :  C.  H.  Wynne’s  Stcam-pow'cr  presses.  1857.  pp.  109.  8vo. 

Lectures  on  the  Moral  Government  of  God :  By  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  D.  D. 
late  Dwight  Professor  of  Didactic  Theology  in  Yale  College,  New  York :  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Clark,  Austin  and  Smith,  3  Park  Row,  and  ,3  Ann  Street.  1859. 
pp.  417  and  423.  8vo.  —  Essays,  Lectures,  ftc.,  upon  Select  Topics  in  Revealed 
Theology.  By  Nathaniel  W,  Taylor,  D.  D.,  late  Dwight  Professor  of  Didactic 
Theology  in  Yale  College,  New  York :  Published  by  Clark,  Austin  and  Smith, 
3  Park  Row,  and  3  Ann  Street.  1859.  pp.  480.  8vo. 
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Dr.  Taylor,  that  his  complete  system  of  Theology  may  be  published,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  his  Essays  and  Lectures  on  the  Will,  on  the  Reasons  for  the  Permis¬ 
sion  of  Sin,  and  on  the  Means  of  Regeneration.  The  speculations  of  a  man 
who  retlected  so  long,  so  conscientiously,  and  so  independently,  on  the  more 
recondite  themes  of  sacred  science,  ought  to  be  made  known  to  clergymen 
and  students,  in  the  exact  language  which  he  preferred  and  adopted.  We 
trust  that  Professor  Porter,  the  careful  and  learned  editor  of  Dr.  Taylor’s 
Works,  will  give  them  to  the  public,  in  their  complete  form. 


11. —  Sprague’s  Annals. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  Dr.  Sprague’s  Annals  of  the  American 
Pulfiit  have  now  made  their  appearance.  The  fifth ^  was  published  several 
months  ago,  and  a  brief  review  of  it  has  been  deferred  from  one  Number 
unto  another  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  until  all  our  readers  have  or  ought 
to  have,  examined  the  stately  octavo.  It  is  devoted  to  the  Episcopalians. 
We  have  been  particularly  interested  in  the  notices  of  some  of  the  early 
clergymen  of  this  denomination,  as  Dr.  James  Blair,  Dr.  James  MeSparrar, 
John  Usher,  Dr.  Timothy  Cutter,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  Bishop  Berkley, 
George  AVhitefield,  and  others.  In  general  the  Letters  relating  to  the 
Episcopal  Clergy  are  written  with  unusual  care.  An  even  balance  is  held 
between  the  different  schools  and  parties  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The 
impartiality  of  Dr.  Sprague  is  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  present  volume, 
than  in  the  four  which  have  preceded  it. 

The  sixth*  volume  is  devoted  to  the  Baptists.  The  readers  of  this  vol¬ 
ume.  will  generally  refer  at  once  to  its  biographical  sketches  of  Baldwin, 
Boardman,  Chapin,  Chaplin,  Cone,  Morgan  Edwards,  Judson,  Manning, 
Maxey,  Rogers,  Staugliton,  Stillman,  Sharp,  Winehell,  and  other  eminent 
divines.  The  notices  of  these  more  prominent  clergymen  are  faithfully  and 
ably  written.  We  have  been,  however,  more  particularly  interested  in  the 
sketches  of  some  less  noted  clergymen  whom  we  personally  knew,  and 
whose  virtues  deserve  to  be  commemorated  in  a  volume  like  this.  The 
majestic  voice,  itself  a  sermon,  of  Dr.  Stephen  Gano,  his  ripe  experience 
as  a  Christian,  his  rare  fidelity  as  a  pastor,  we  are  glad  to  find  embalmed  in 
such  fragrant  memories.  Dr.  Bolles,  and  Dr.  Going;  the  enterprising  mis¬ 
sionary,  John  Taylor  Jones ;  the  scholarly  and  amiable  preacher,  professor 

'  Annids  of  the  American  Pulpit :  or  Commemorative  Notices  of  Distinguished 
American  Clergymen  of  Various  Denominations,  from  the  early  settlement  of 
the  country  to  tlie  close  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five.  With  His¬ 
torical  Introductions.  By  VN’illiam  B.  Sprague,  D.  D.  Vol.  V.  New  York: 
Roltert  Carter  and  Brothers,  .530  Broadway  18.59.  pp.  822.  8vo, 

*  Annals  of  the  American  Baptist  Pulpit:  or  Commemorative  Notices  of  Dis¬ 
tinguish  d  Clergymen  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  in  the  United  States,  from 
the  earlv  settlement  of  the  country  to  the  close  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-five.  With  an  Historical  Introduction.  By  William  B.  Sprague,  D.  D. 
New  York:  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers,  530  Broadway.  1860.  pp.  860.  8vo. 
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and  editor,  James  Davis  Knowles ;  the  faithful  George  Leonard ;  the  ear¬ 
nest,  eloquent  Ludlow ;  John  Pitman,  than  whom  there  has  seldom  lived 
a  more  honest,  upright,  venerable  divine  and  patriot ;  William  Williams, 
an  humble,  successful  pastor  and  teacher  —  these  and  many  other  names 
are  preserved  for  coming  ages  to  honor.  One  of  the  noblest  achievements 
of  Dr.  Sprague,  is  to  have  rescued  from  oblivion  the  merits  of  men  who 
are  venerated  now,  but  who  have  left  no  distinctive  memorials  of  their 
worth  for  a  remote  posterity.  The  entire  series  of  his  Annals  will  be 
doubtless,  the  thesaurus  from  which  historians  in  coming  times  will  derive 
many  of  their  treasures.  Dr.  Sprague  is  one  of  the  men  to  whom  posterity 
will  acknowledge  a  debt  of  gratitude.  We  desire  to  express  our  present 
thankfulness  to  him,  in  anticipation  of  the  acknowledgment  which  will  be 
paid  him  by  future  historians. 


12.  —  Nemesis  Sacra.' 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  show  that  God  not  only  chastises  his  friends 
in  love,  but  also  punishes  them  in  anger,  while  on  the  earth.  This  is  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  shown  partly  from  reason,  but  chiefly  from  revelation.  The 
argument  from  revelation  consists  in  detailing  the  history  of  Adam,  Abra¬ 
ham,  Lot,  Jacob  and  his  sons,  Moses,  the  Judges,  Eli,  David,  Solomon,  and 
others,  and  tracing  the  connection  between  their  sufierings  and  their  sins. 

The  writer  exhibits  an  occasional  tendency  to  magnify  the  wickedness  of 
good  men,  if  indeed  any  wickedness  can  be  represented  as  more  enormous 
than  it  really  is.  We  do  not  mean  that  he  aflirms  their  guilt  to  have  been 
greater  than  it  actually  was,  but  greater  in  comparison  with  the  guilt  of 
other  men,  and  with  the  grace  of  God.  Thus  the  author  says  (p.  283)  of  the 
high  eulogium  pronounced  on  David,  in  1  Kings  15  : 5, — “  there  is  not,  we 
will  venture  to  say,  a  thoughtful  reader  on  earth  who,  in  view  of  David’s 
enormous  ciimes,  would  admit  the  inspiration  of  such  a  passage  as  this.” 
Often  the  writer  of  the  Nemesis  seems  unmindful  of  the  Oriental  style  in 
which  the  Bible  is  written,  and  is  therefore  too  free  in  amending  the  sacred 
text.  If  he  had  made  a  plainer  distinction  between  punishment  and  chas¬ 
tisement,  he  would  have  been  far  more  successful  in  his  argument.  Still, 
the  volume  is  interesting  and  instructive. 


1  Nemesis  Sacra:  a  Series  of  Inquiries,  philological  and  critical,  into  the 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  Retribution  on  Earth;  with  the  correction  thronghoiit  of 
Words,  Phrases,  and  Sentences,  erroneously  or  inadequately  rendered  in  our 
Authorized  Version.  A  Work  designed  both  to  vindicate  a  truth  old  as  the 
world,  and  to  aid  in  ditfusing  sounder  principles  of  Interpretation.  London: 
Seeley,  Jackson  and  Halliday,  Fleet  Street;  and  B.  Seeley,  Hanover  Street, 
1856.  Andover,  Mass. :  Warren  F.  Draper.  1853.  pp.  550.  16mo. 
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13. — Dwight’s  Modern  Philology.* 

The  conquest  of  India  by  the  English  was  an  event  of  great  value  to 
the  interests  of  philology.  It  made  English  scholars  acquainted  with  the 
Sanskrit,  which  is  the  great  storehouse  from  whence  the  materials  have 
been  drawn  for  the  structure  of  modern  philology.  The  connection  which 
is  now  known  to  exist  between  the  Indo-European  languages,  was  unre- 
vcaled  till  the  key  was  found  in  the  study  of  the  Sanskrit.  Something  was 
known  of  the  affinity  between  some  of  the  Indo-European  languages  before 
the  study  of  the  Sanskrit  was  commenced  by  European  scholars,  but  the 
results  of  the  conqiarison  made  were  very  meagre.  Whether  the  Sanskrit 
be  of  Asiatic  or  European  origin,  —  a  matter  which  is  yet  unsettled,  —  it 
is  clear  to  every  student  of  modern  philology,  that  there  are  undoubted 
affinities  between  the  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  Slavic,  etc. 
The  ditferent  circumstances  under  which  these  languages  —  though  of  com¬ 
mon  origin  —  have  been  developed,  have  wrought  in  them  great  changes. 
Variety  of  climate,  difference  of  pursuit  or  habits,  greater  or  less  isolation, 
all  do  something  in  modifying  kindred  languages.  But,  great  as  the  differ¬ 
ence  has  become  in  the  Indo-European  languages,  the  modern  scholar,  from 
his  new  point  of  observation,  cannot  fail  to  see  that  they  are  the  offspring 
of  a  common  parent.  Even  where  the  external  diversities  are  the  greatest, 
there  will  still  be  found  grammatical  correspondences.  “  Not  only  the 
forms  of  declension  and  conjugation  are  found  under  the  lens  of  true 
analytic  and  phonological  investigation,  to  be  identical  in  all  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  but  also  the  various  parts  of  speech,  down  to  the 
merest  particles  of  these  languages,  and  their  very  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  ter¬ 
minations.  A  given  radical  may  be  selected,  in  both  its  simple  and  its  com¬ 
posite  forms,  and  its  nominal,  adjective,  adverbial,  and  verbal  derivatives, 
may  be  compared  in  different  languages,  form  with  form  and  kind  with 
kind  ;  and  everywhere,  both  generally  and  particularly,  in  great  things  and 
little,  the  most  intimate  union  and  communion  will  be  found  to  exist  between 
them.”* 

Nor  has  modern  philology  merely  indicated  the  relationship  between  a 
particular  class  of  languages ;  it  is  giving  clearer  evidence,  as  the  field  of 
its  investigations  becomes  broader,  of  the  unity  of  all  languages,  and  is  fur¬ 
nishing  independent  corroboration  of  the  scripture  statement,  that  God 
“  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men.” 

The  “  New  Philology  ”  of  Mr.  Dwight  consists  of  three  parts.  The  First 
is  a  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Indo-European  Languages,  giving  their  classi¬ 
fication,  with  the  general  characteristics  of  each,  their  development  and 

*  Modem  Philology;  its  Discoveries,  History  and  Influence.  With  Maps, 
Tabular  Views,  and  an  Index.  By  Benjamin  W.  Dwight,  author  of  “  The 
Higlier  Christian  Education.”  New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Burr.  1859.  8vo. 
pp.  354 

*  Modern  Philology,  p.  325. 
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respective  correspondences ;  the  Second  is  the  History  of  Philology,  from 
the  early  labors  of  Keuchlin,  Erasmus,  Scaliger,  Leibnitz,  Bentley,  and 
Porson,  to  the  great  advancement  which  it  made  by  the  honored  efforts 
of  Bopp,  Grimm,  Max  Miiller,  Momsen  and  others,  accompanied  with 
criticisms  on  the  authors  who  have  labored  in  this  department;  the 
Third  is  devoted  to  the  Science  of  Etymology,  embracing  its  history,  its 
empirical  and  scientific  treatment,  its  constituent  elements,  advantages  of 
the  study,  etc. 

The  First  and  Third  parts  appeared  first  in  this  Journal,  but  they  are 
now  presented  in  a  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  form.  These  essays  are 
the  result  of  extensive  and  careful  study.  They  are  fresh  and  vigorous, 
and  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  department  of  modern  philology. 
The  author  has  studied  the  subject  in  its  original  sources,  and  has  clear, 
sharp,  and  comprehensive  views  of  it.  lie  has  evidently  bestowed  much 
labor  in  the  preparation  of  his  work.  Few  of  his  readers  will  ever  under¬ 
stand  how  many  knotty  questions  were  to  be  settled,  how  many  delicate 
points  to  be  adjusted,  before  the  principles  embraced  could  have  been 
presented  with  so  much  accuracy  imd  force.  Some  of  the  principles  we 
should  state  with  more  caution,  and  from  some  of  the  criticisms  on  the 
authors  in  the  department  of  philology  we  should  dissent ;  but  the  work,  as 
a  whole,  we  can  commend  without  abatement.  All  students  engaged  in  the 
study  of  language  will  find  this  a  pleasing  and  very  profitable  treatise.  It 
will  give  freshness  to  a  department  of  study  that,  from  the  narrow  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  it  has  been  conducted,  has  too  often  been  dry  and  unattrac¬ 
tive.  Language,  to  be  studied  profitably,  must  be  studied  in  its  broadest 
aspects,  in  its  relations  to  other  languages,  in  its  history,  and  in  the  various 
modifying  influences  to  which  it  has  been  subject,  from  peculiarities  of 
climate,  custom,  and  the  like.  The  work  of  Mr.  Dwight  is  well  adapted  to 
awaken  fresh  interest  in  this  department  of  study,  to  produce  a  taste  for 
such  investigations,  and  to  lead  our  scholars  into  new  fields  of  inquiry, 
which  will  yield  rich  and  abundant  fruit. 

The  mechanical  execution  is  iu  the  very  best  style. 

14.  —  Winer's  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament.^ 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers  a  copy  of  the  first  volume  of 
Winers  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Diction,  translated  by  Edward 
Masson,  M.  A.,  formerly  Professor  in  the  Lniversity  of  Athens.  It  is  made 
from  the  sixth  edition  of  the  original,  in  respect  to  which  the  learned  author 

*  A  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Diction  :  intended  as  an  Introduction 
to  the  critical  study  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  By  Dr.  George  Benedict 
Winer.  Translated  from  the  sixth  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  the  origi¬ 
nal,  by  Edward  Masson,  M  A.,  formerly  Professor  in  the  University  of  Athens. 
Vol.  1.  Philadelphia:  Smith,  English  and  Co.,  No.  40  North  Sixth  Street; 
New  York:  R.  Carter  and  Brothers;  Boston:  Gould  and  Lincoln.  1859.  pp. 
372.  8vo. 
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says:  “  The  quotations  have  been  verified  anew;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  ' 
a  single  work  on  biblical  literature,  that  has  appeared  since  1844,  has  been 
passed  over  without  being  turned  to  some  account,  or  at  least  mentioned.” 
Winer’s  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  stands  too  high,  and  is  too  well 
known,  to  need  any  commendation  from  us.  It  ought  to  be  in  every 
student’s  hands.  We  trust  this  new  appearance  of  the  work  in  English 
costume  will  contribute  to  its  more  enlarged  circulation. 


15.  —  Tholuck  on  the  Gospel  of  John,  translated  by  Krauth.^ 

We  hail  with  much  pleasure  the  appearance  of  Krauth’s  translation  of 
Tholuck  on  the  Gospel  of  John.  It  is  made  from  the  sixth  edition  of  the 
original  work,  which,  as  is  well  known,  was  thoroughly  reviseil  throughout, 
and  greatly  enriched  by  new  researclies.  A  seventh  edition  of  the  original 
having  appeared  before  the  publication  of  the  present  translation,  additions 
have  been  made  from  it,  which  are  indicated  by  brackets. 

The  pure  evangelical  spirit  and  scholarly  research  that  pervade  this  com¬ 
mentary  throughout,  have  made  it  a  great  favorite  with  the  Christian  public. 
The  translation,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  it,  is  able  and  faith¬ 
ful,  and  we  trust  the  work,  in  this  its  English  dress,  will  find  a  wide 
circulation. 


16.  —  Bronson’s  History  of  Waterbury.* 

This  volume  is  important,  not  only  as  it  gives  the  history  of  an  enterpris¬ 
ing  township,  and  of  many  scenes  interesting  in  an  educational,  political,  and 
military  aspect,  but  also  as  it  gives  the  genealogy  and  various  historical  re¬ 
miniscences  of  well-known  men,  such  as  Rev.  Tillotson  Bronson,  D.D.,  Judge 
Bennet  Bronson,  Professor  Matthew  Rice  Dutton,  Rev.  Luther  Hart,  Rev. 
Samuel  Hopkins  of  Springfield,  ]Mass.,  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.  D.  of 
Newport,  R.  I.,  Rev.  Daniel  Hopkins,  D.  D.  of  Salem,  Mass.,  Lemuel 
Hopkins,  M.  1).,  one  of  the  *•  Hartford  wits,”  Samuel  Miles  Hopkins,  LL.  D., 
Rev.  Jonathan  Judd,  Junius  Smith,  LL.  D.,  John  Trumbull,  LL.  D.,  an¬ 
other  of  the  ‘‘  Hartford  wits,”  William  A.  Alcott,  M.  D.,  and  other  indi¬ 
viduals  of  national  or  local  celebrity.  Our  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  political 
history  must  be  gleaned,  in  coming  years,  from  authentic  narratives  of  par¬ 
ticular  townships  and  men.  Dr.  Bronson,  the  author  of  this  volume,  deserves 

*  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John.  By  Dr.  Augustus  Tholuck.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German,  by  Charles  P.  Krauth,  D.  D.  Philadelphia:  Smith, 
English  and  Co.,  No.  40  North  Sixth  Street ;  New  York :  Blakcman  and  Mason ; 
Boston  :  Gould  and  Lincoln ;  Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark,  No.  38  George  Street. 
18.59  pp.  X.  and  440.  8vo. 

The  History  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut:  The  Original  Township  embrac¬ 
ing  Watertown  and  Plymouth,  and  parts  of  Oxford,  Wolcott,  Middlebury,  Pros¬ 
pect  and  Naugatuck.  With  an  Appendix  of  Biography,  Genealogy  and  Statis¬ 
tics.  By  Henry  Bronson,  M.  D.  Waterbury  :  Published  by  Bronson  Brothers. 
1858.  pp.  582.  8 VO. 
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the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  for  his  contribution  to  our  religious  and 
civil  history.  Not  every  township  will  afford  to  the  annalist  so  many  and 
rich  materials  as  Waterbury  oilers ;  but  every  ancient  settlement  will  fur¬ 
nish  some  memorials  which  ought  to  be  collated  and  published.  Such  pub¬ 
lications  are  by  no  means  of  merely  local  or  ephemeral  value. 

17.  —  Dr.  Clark  ox  Sight  and  Hearing.^ 

This  volume  is  popular  in  its  style,  but  scientific  in  its  principles.  It 
avoids  empirical  rules,  and  contains  many  rational  suggestions  with  regard 
to  the  proper  treatment  of  the  eye  and  the  ear.  The  volume  is  eminently 
useful  to  students,  and  especially  to  American  students.  In  few  lands  are 
diseases  of  the  eye,  among  scholars,  so  common  as  in  the  United  States. 
(See  pp.  153, 154.)  The  volume  suggests  many  sound  principles  to  arti¬ 
sans,  and  particularly  to  architects.  On  the  proper  arrangements  for 
lighting  church  edifices,  and  other  structures  for  public  addresses,  valuable 
hints  are  dropped  throughout  the  volume,  as  on  pp.  98,  99. 

We  are  happy  to  perceive  that  Dr.  Clark  acknowledges  the  great  worth 
of  an  Article  written  for  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.XII.,  pp.  385 — 396,  by 
Dr.  George  A.  Bethune,  on  “  the  Conservative  Use  of  the  Eye,”  and  makes 
various  quotations  from  it. 

18.  —  Doederlein’s  Latin  Synonymes.^ 

No  ONE  can  obtain  an  accurate  knowdedge  of  a  language,  without  learn¬ 
ing  the  distinctions  between  what  are  called  its  synonymous  terms.  In  the 
statement  of  these  distinctions,  the  English  and  American  lexicographers 
have  accomplished  much  less  tor  their  vernacular  tongue,  than  has  been 
done  for  some  other  languages,  particularly  for  the  Latin.  The  works  of 
Ramshorn,  Duderlein,  and  other  lexicographers  of  the  Latin  language,  give 
more  precise  and  scientific  discriminations  of  terms,  than  we  find  in  the 
majority  of  our  English  Dictionaries.  The  present  hand-book  of  Diiderlein, 
notwithstanding  all  the  criticisms  which  have  indirectly  been  made  upon  it  in 
this  Journal,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  faults  which  undoubtedly  disfigure 
it,  is  yet  remarkable  for  the  brevity,  distinctness,  perspicuity  and  apposite¬ 
ness  of  its  definitions.  It  will  richly  reward  not  merely  the  classical,  but 
the  general  student,  for  the  labor  he  may  devote  to  it.  It  is  difficult  to 
open  the  volume,  even  at  random,  without  discovering  some  hint  which 
may  be  useful  to  a  theologian.  Thus  on  page  54  we  find  the  following  in¬ 
structive  distinction  between  Damnum,  Detrimentum,  and  Jactura :  — 

1  A  Popular  Hand-book.  Sight  and  Hearing,  how'  preserved  and  how  lost. 
By  J.  Henry  Clark,  M.  D.  Obsta  principiis.  Fifdi  thousand,  carefully  revised. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner,  124  Grand  Street.  1859.  pp.  351.  12mo. 

*  Diiderlein’s  Hand-Book  of  Latin  Synonyines.  Translated  by  Rev.  H.  H. 
Arnold,  B.  A.  With  an  Introduction  by  S.  H.  Taylor,  LL.  D.  Andover :  War¬ 
ren  F.  Draper ;  Boston :  Gould  and  Lincoln ;  New  York  :  Wiley  and  Halsted ; 
Philadelphia:  Smith,  English  and  Co.  1858. 
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“  Damnum  (Sairdyij)  is  a  loss  incurred  by  one’s  self,  in  opposition  to  lucrum, 
—  whereas  detrimentum  (from  detrivisse)  means  a  loss  endured,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  emolumentum.”  [^Lucrum  denotes  a  gain  deseirved  and  earned  by 
one’s  self,  in  opposition  to  damnum;  emolumentum  denotes  a  gain  falling  to 
one’s  share,  without  any  exertion  of  one’s  own,  in  opposition  to  detrimen- 
tim.  p.  126].  Lastly,  yac< urn  is  a  voluntarj'  loss,  by  means  of  which  one 
hopes  to  escape  a  greater  loss  or  evil,  a  sacrifice.  Hence  damnum  is  used 
for  a  fine ;  and  in  the  form,  “  videant  Coss.,  ne  quid  respublica  detrimenti 
capiat,  the  word  damnum  could  never  be  substituted  for  detrimentum.” 
So,  accidentally  opening  the  hand-book  on  page  232,  we  find  the  following 
discrimination  between  Vindicta,  Ultio,  Talio,  Poena,  Mulcta,  Castigatio, 
Puniri :  “1.  Vindicta  (ava^fKrris)  is  an  act  of  justice,  like  avenging ;  ultio 
(a\aKKfii/,  an  act  of  anger,  like  revenge  ;  talio  (r\rivai),  an  act  of 

retaliation.  2.  Ultio,  vindicatin,  and  talio  take  place  in  consequence  of  the 
supreme  authority  of  an  individual ;  punitio,  mulctatio,  and  castigatio,  in 
consequence  of  the  demand  of  others ;  poena  (votidi,  iT(7va,  itivofiai),  as  a 
punishment  which  the  violated  and  offended  law  demands,  by  any  mode  of 
suffering;  midcta  as  an  amercement  which  justice  and  equity  de¬ 

mand,  as  a  compensation  for  injuries  done,  especially  a  fine ;  castigatio,  as  a 
chastisement  which  may  serve  to  improve  the  individual,  especially  a  re¬ 
buke.  Poena  is  for  the  general  good ;  mulcta,  for  the  good  of  the  injured 
party ;  castigatio,  for  that  of  the  guilty  party.  3.  Poenire  means  to  pun¬ 
ish  according  to  the  principles  of  justice ;  whereas  puniri,  in  Cicero,  to  take 
vengeance  into  one’s  own  hands.” 

Dr.  Taylor’s  Introduction  to  this  volume  is  brief,  but  pithy  and  suggestive. 
The  value  of  the  work  may  be  still  furtlier  augmented  by  appending  an 
Index  of  the  words  defined,  and  by  prefixing  numerical  designations  to  the 
words.  Still,  as  the  volume  is  now  prepared,  it  is  well  adapted  to  supply  a 
want,  and  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  classical  student,  and  must  be  of  great 
■ervioe  in  the  school-room,  and  on  the  table  of  the  advanced  scholar. 

19.  —  Hugh  Miller’s  Popular  Geology.^ 

This  volume  evinces  the  same  richness  of  learning,  liveliness  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  excellence  of  religious  spirit,  which  are  found  in  the  other  works  of 
its  lamented  author.  It  is  written  in  a  popular  style,  and  many  passages  in 
it  are  of  sterling  eloquence.  Without  accepting  all  its  theories,  we  still  re¬ 
gard  the  volume  as  eminently  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  sound  theology. 
Both  ministers  and  laymen  will  find  it  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  their  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Bible,  and  in  their  musings  on  the  works  of  God. 

‘  Popular  Geology :  A  Series  of  Lectures  read  before  the  Philosophical  Insti¬ 
tution  of  Edinburgh.  With  Descriptive  Sketches  from  a  Geologist's  Portfolio- 
By  Hugh  Miller.  With  an  Introductory  Resume'  of  the  Progress  of  Geological 
Science  within  the  last  two  years,  by  Mrs.  Miller.  Boston:  Gould  and  Lincoln, 
59  Washington  Street.  New  York:  Sheldon  and  Company.  Cincinnati: 
George  S.  Blanchard.  1859.  pp.  423.  12mo. 
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Article  on,  by  llev.  John  J.  Owen, 
D.  D.,  119;  difficulty  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  subject,  119;  state¬ 
ment  of  the  subject,  120;  demons 
have  been  affirmed  to  be  merely 
natural  diseases,  121 ;  arguments 
against  this  theory,  122;  arguments 
against  demoniacal  possessions  from 
the  case  of  the  lunatics,  123;  de¬ 
mons,  not  frenzied  persons,  123; 
demon  does  not  denote  possession 
by  a  departed  human  spirit,  124; 
history  of  the  words  SalfUDv  and 
Saif*.6viov,  1 25 ;  the  Greek  use  of 
these  words,  no  indication  of  their 
special  New  Testament  sense,  130; 
no  authority  from  scripture  for  re¬ 
garding  demons  as  spirits  of  dead 
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men,  130;  demons  were  evil  spir¬ 
its  or  wicked  angels,  132;  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  this,  from  divers 
passages,  132  ;  from  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  the  law  on  Sinai,  133  ;  from 
still  other  texts,  134;  proof  that 
the  evil  spirits  and  the  demons  of 
the  New  Testament  were  the  same, 
135 ;  reasons  for  the  frequency  of 
demoniacal  possessions  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  137. 

Descent  of  Christ  into  Hell,  The,  Ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  Kev.  Joseph  Muen- 
scher,  309 ;  the  apostle’s  creed, 
309 ;  the  doctrine  of  the  descent 
of  Christ  into  hell,  not  originally 
in  the  creed,  311 ;  terms  in  which 
the  doctrine  is  expressed  very  ob¬ 
scure,  312;  history  of  this  article, 
312;  interpretation  of  the  article, 
317;  the  intermediate  state,  317; 
not  a  sleep  of  the  soul,  318;  where 
does  the  conscious  soul  exist  in  the 
intermediate  state?  323;  Calvin’s 
metaphorical  interpretation,  323 ; 
this  interpretation  not  applicable, 
325  ;  Christ  did  not  go  into  the 
state  of  the  dead,  326  ;  he  did  not 
merely  descend  into  the  grave, 
327 ;  nor  into  the  place  of  future 
punishment,  329  ;  his  descent  into 
Hades,  331 ;  local  situation  of  Ha¬ 
des,  333 ;  passages  of  scripture 
adduced  in  proof  of  such  a  descent, 
334  ;  Ps.  16  :  9,  334  ;  Luke  23:43, 
339;  Luke  16:  19-31,  343;  Eph. 
4:9,  10,  345;  1  Pet.  3  :  18-20, 
346 ;  Bp.  Horsley’s  view  of  the 
meaning  of  this  passage,  348  ;  Phil¬ 
ipp.  1  :  23,  24,  350 ;  doctrine  of 
the  Prot.  Episcopal  Church  as  to 
the  descent,  350  ;  results  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  353. 

Dijderlein's  Latin  Si/nonynies,  noticed, 
890. 

Drumann's  History  of  Boniface  the 
Eighth,  noticed,  872. 

Dioight,  Benjamin  TP.,  Article  by, 
673. 

DwighCs  Modern  Philology,  noticed, 
887 

j)icinell.  Rev.  I.  E.,  Article  by,  499. 

E. 

Early  Editions  of  the  Authorized  Ver¬ 


sions  of  the  Bible,  Article  on,  by 
Rev.  Edward  W.  Gilman,  56 ;  ef¬ 
forts  to  secure  a  perfect  text  of  the 
common  version  of  the  scriptures, 
56  ;  principles  by  which  the  mak¬ 
ers  of  that  version  were  guided, 
57 ;  manner  in  which  the  transla¬ 
tion  was  made,  58  ;  two  editions  of 
the  translation  in  1611,  61 ;  varia¬ 
tions  between  these  two  editions, 
68 ;  variations  in  other  early  edi¬ 
tions,  74  ;  neither  of  the  editions 
possessed  of  the  authority  of  a 
standard,  78 ;  in  regard  to  italics, 
78 ;  in  regard  to  capitals,  79 ;  in 
the  orthography,  79. 

Editorial  Correspondence,  421. 

Elliot  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  noticed, 
249. 

Encyclopedia  of  Education,  noticed, 
452. 

Eternal  Life  and  Priesthood  of  Mel- 
chisedek.  The,  article  on,  from  the 
German  of  Auberlen,  by  Rev.  H. 
A.  Sawtelle,  528 ;  Introduction 
and  historical  notice  of  opinions, 
528 ;  general  view  of  the  Ejtistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  531 ;  analysis  of 
the  portion  of  the  Epistle  regard¬ 
ing  Melchisedek,  536  ;  likeness  of 
the  Levitical  priesthood  to  that  of 
Melchisedek,  538 ;  diflerence  be¬ 
tween  them,  539  ;  explanation  of 
what  is  said  concerning  Melchise¬ 
dek,  544  ;  explanation  of  the  words, 
“  King  of  Salem,”  544  ;  “  priest  of 
the  Most  High  God,”  545  ;  “  king 
of  righteousness,”  546  ;  “  without 
father,  without  mother,  without  ge¬ 
nealogy,”  548  ;  “  having  neither 
beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life,” 
549  ;  “  like  the  Son  of  God,”  549  ; 
special  advantages  of  this  explana¬ 
tion,  553. 

F. 

Fairhairn's  Hermeneutical  Manual, 
noticed,  442. 

Fishe/s  Historical  Discourse,  noticed, 
243. 

G. 

Gibbs,  Professor  J.  W.,  Article  by, 
302—309. 

Gilman,  Rev.  E.  W.,  Article  by,  56. 

Greek  Theatre,  noticed,  454. 

Gulliver,  Rev.  J.  P.,  Article  by,  168 
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II. 

Hickok's  Philosophy,  Article  on,  253 ; 
empirical  philosophy,  to  be  first 
noticed,  254  ;  certain  preliminary 
truths,  255 ;  primitive  facts  of  mind, 
256  ;  the  intellect  has  three  modes 
of  knowing,  256  ;  sense,  256  ;  the 
understanding,  257 ;  the  reason, 
258 ;  the  susceptibility,  259 ;  the 
will,  260  ;  capability  of  the  mind  to 
attain  its  great  end,  which  is  holi¬ 
ness,  262 ;  the  study  of  moral 
science,  263 ;  the  true  worth  of  vir¬ 
tue,  distinct  from  its  advantages, 
264 ;  Ilickok’s  Rational  Psychology, 
266 ;  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  his  works, 
267;  object  of  the  Rational  Cos¬ 
mology,  267 ;  object  of  the  Intro¬ 
duction,  269  ;  establishes  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  an  absolute  Creator,  270  ; 
the  idea  of  creation,  271 ;  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  Creator,  two-fold,  272 ; 
the  idea  of  matter  as  force,  273  ; 
the  beginning  of  force,  where  it 
was  not,  274  ;  a  complete  science 
of  matter  and  its  beginning,  fur¬ 
nished,  275  ;  the  Rational  Cosmol¬ 
ogy  reconstructs  the  basis  of  all 
science,  277  ;  Hickok’s  works  rep¬ 
resent  the  highest  type  of  American 
thinking,  278. 

Hosford,  Rev.  B.  F.,  Article  by,  788. 

Hyniuology,  Article  on,  186 ;  a  good 
Hymn  Book  a  manual  for  religious 
experience,  186 ;  must  be  pervaded 
by  a  historic  spirit,  187  ;  best  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  sympathy  of  hymn- 
ology  with  the  piety  of  the  church, 
in  the  history  of  the  Reformation, 
189  ;  effect  of  the  participation  of 
the  people  in  the  service  of  song, 

191  ;  opposition  of  the  Doctors  of 
Sor bonne  to  the  Psalter  of  Marot, 

192  ;  participation  of  the  people  in 
singing  in  England,  194  ;  singing 
of  the  people  in  public  worship, 
195;  testimony  of  Thomas  Mace, 
196 ;  the  innovation  perpetuated  by 
the  religious  element,  197  ;  a  Hymn 
Book  should  contain  the  choicest 
lyrical  versions  of  passages  of  the 
scriptures,  198  ;  worth  of  devo¬ 
tional  biblical  poems  cannot  be  ex¬ 
aggerated,  199;  the  use  of  these 
poems  should  be  discriminating. 


200  ;  Watts  contended  for  the  larg¬ 
est  liberty,  200;  the  principle  on 
which  he  went,  true,  201 ;  Watts’s 
vindication  of  his  course  in  this 
respect,  202 ;  Psalms  and  Hymns 
need  not  be  separated  from  each 
other  in  a  Hymn  Book,  203  ;  his¬ 
tory  of  the  distinction  between 
Psalms  and  Hymns,  204  ;  Watts 
established  the  right  of  a  Hymn  to 
be,  205  ;  a  Hymn  Book  should  have 
versions  of  other  portions  of  the 
Bible  besides  the  Psalnis,  206  ;  the 
Sabbath  Hymn  Book  has  many  new 
treasures  of  this  sort,  208 ;  value 
of  those  uninspired  hymns  which 
have  been  proved  true  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Christians,  210  ;  Eng¬ 
lish  Hymnology  has  been  slow  to 
use  hymns  not  vernacular,  211  ; 
reasons  for  this,  213  ;  these  reasons 
necessarily  temporary,  214  ;  illus¬ 
trations  by  citations  of  the  value  of 
these  foreign  hymns,  215  ;  the  im¬ 
pressive  history  of  many  of  these 
hymns,  221 ;  the  value  of  the  best 
modern  contributions  to  the  service 
of  song,  222;  the  use  of  Watts’s 
hymns  should  be  discriminating, 
223 ;  Watts  yielded  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  age,  224 ;  influence  of 
Wordsworth  on  our  national  poe¬ 
try,  225  ;  the  use  of  modern  hymns 
has  always  been  practised,  226  ; 
some  hymns  retained  only  for  want 
of  better  ones,  227. 

I. 

India — the  Bhagvat  Geeta,  Article  on, 
by  Rev.  B.  F.  Hosford,  788 ;  his¬ 
tory  of  the  work,  789 ;  its  literary 
merits,  790;  quotations  from  the 
work,  792  ;  declaration  of  peace 
principles,  793  ;  superior  import¬ 
ance  of  motive  over  the  visible  re¬ 
sults  of  action,  795  ;  philosophy  of 
true  happiness,  795  ;  conflict  be¬ 
tween  lower  and  higher  self,  796  ; 
the  nature  of  the  Deity,  798  ;  the 
civilization  which  preceded  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Bhagvat 
Geeta,  802 ;  suggestion  of  R.  W. 
Emerson,  804. 

Intelligence,  Literary  and  Theological, 
Germany,  460 ;  United  States,  467. 
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J. 

Jenkyn  on  the  Atonement,  noticed, 
650. 

Jewish  Sacrifices,  tdth  particular  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ, 
Article  on,  1 ;  double  use  of  the 
■word  “  holy,”  1 ;  meaning  of  the 
term  as  applied  to  Jehovah,  2  ;  ori- 
in  of  sacrifices,  2  ;  origin  of  sacri- 
ces  in  an  express  command  of 
God,  2 ;  objections  and  answers 
thereto,  3  ;  human  origin  of  sacri¬ 
fices,  6  ;  opinions  of  Jewish  and 
Christian  writers,  5  ;  origin  of  Jew¬ 
ish  sacrifices,  6  ;  opinions  of  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Jewish  writers,  8;  the 
places  appointed  for  sacrifices,  10  ; 
the  tabernacle,  10 ;  the  temple,  11 ; 
inference,  in  respect  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  sacrifices,  13  ;  on  the  priest¬ 
hood,  13  ;  no  necessary  connection 
between  the  priesthood  and  primo¬ 
geniture,  14 ;  the  Jewish  priesthood, 
15  ;  two  grades  in  the  priesthood, 
16;  definition  of  sacrifices,  17; 
caution  used  in  the  choice  of  vic¬ 
tims,  17;  sacrifices  divided  into 
four  classes,  1 8 ;  burnt-ofierings,  1 8 ; 
peace-offerings,  20 ;  sin,  and  tres¬ 
pass-offerings,  21 ;  trespasses,  how 
distinguished  from  sins,  22 ;  sacri¬ 
fices  as  appointed  for  individuals 
and  for  the  whole  congregation,  23  ; 
rites,  accompanying  sacrifices,  24  ; 
imposition  of  hands,  26 ;  general 
nature  of  a  type,  29 ;  the  type  must 
actually  prefigure  its  antitype,  29  ; 
designed  to  prefigure  the  antitype, 
29  ;  nature  of  the  antitype,  30 ;  sac¬ 
rifices,  more  particularly  typical  of 
Christ,  31 ;  exclusive  reference  of 
sacrifices  to  God,  32 ;  this  reference 
implied  in  the  place  appointed 
for  sacrifices,  33  ;  implied  in  the 
carrying  of  the  blood  into  the  holy 
of  holies,  33  ;  in  the  functions  of 
the  priests,  34  ;  in  the  provision 
made  for  the  sacredness  and  purity 
of  the  priests,  35 ;  in  the  careful 
selection  of  animals,  36  ;  in  the  rites 
accompanying  sacrifices,  36  ;  in  the 
likeness  between  sacrifices  and 
worship,  37  ;  opinions  of  Jewish 
and  Pagan  writers  on  this  point, 
38 ;  vicarious  punishment,  implied 


in  particular  sacrifices,  39 ;  defini¬ 
tion  of  vicarious  punishment,  40  ; 
proof  that  piacular  sacrifices  had 
the  nature  of  vicarious  punishment, 
40  ;  objection  of  Socinus,  41 ;  vica¬ 
rious  punishment  as  lacking  the  es¬ 
sential  nature  of  punishment,  43 ; 
views  of  Jewish  and  Pagan  and 
Christian  writers  in  respect  to  vica¬ 
rious  punishment,  44  ;  the  priest¬ 
hood  of  Christ,  46 ;  definition  of 
priesthood  of  Christ,  46  ;  order  of 
Christ’s  priesthood,  47  ;  proofs  of 
the  priesthood  of  Christ,  48 ;  the 
death  of  Christ,  a  sacrifice,  50 ;  the 
death  of  Christ,  an  instance  of 
vicarious  punishment,  51 ;  proof 
drawn  from  Isaiah  53  :  52  ;  from  1 
Peter  2  :  24,  the  ascension  of  Christ, 
54  ;  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  a 
prayer,  56. 

K. 

Kalisch's  Commentary  on  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  noticed,  241. 

L. 

Land  and  the  Book,  The,  noticed, 
437. 

Lane,  Prof.  G.  L.  Article  by,  139. 

Latin  I^exicography,  Article  on,  by 
Prof.  George  AI.  Lane,  139;  Lexi¬ 
con  of  Freund,  139  ;  Freund’s  the¬ 
ory  in  advance  of  his  practice,  140; 
fails  in  a  proper  use  of  original  au¬ 
thorities,  140 ;  the  same  faults  char¬ 
acteristic  of  other  writers,  141  ; 
change  in  the  condition  of  philology, 
143 ;  advance  in  the  way  of  criti¬ 
cism,  143  ;  lexicons  of  special  au¬ 
thors,  144 ;  lexicon  of  Reinhold 
Klotz,  144  ;  aims  of  the  work,  145 ; 
errors  and  faults  in  all  our  Diction¬ 
aries,  147  ;  number  of  words  quoted 
as  authorities,  147 ;  proper  names 
in  Lexicons,  148 ;  fictitious  names 
in  Lexicons,  149  ;  Greek  words  in 
Latin  letters,  152;  omissions  of  com¬ 
pound  words  beginning  with  verbs, 
153  ;  words,  imperfectly  treated  in 
the  Lexicons,  160;  words  imper¬ 
fectly  treated  in  the  Lexicons,  162  ; 
orthographical  discussions  in  Lex¬ 
icons,  165;  history  of  inflected 
words,  167.  ' 

Lazarus  and  Steinthars  Journal  of 
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Niifioml  Psychology  and  Lan¬ 
guages,  noticed,  881. 

Legal  Rights  and  Responsibilities  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  noticed,  884. 

Life  and  Select  Writings  of  Peter 
Martyr,  noticed,  445. 

Life  of  John  Gerson,  noticed,  448. 

M. 

MaVs  Reprint  of  the.  Vatican  Codex, 
noticed,  671. 

Marvin,  Rev.  E.  P.,  Article  by,  279. 

Ma.ssman’s  Ulpilas,  noticed,  443. 

Miller,  Hugh,  Popular  Geology,  no¬ 
ticed,  8l)i. 

JiWler  and  Donaldson's  History  of 
Greek  Literature,  noticed,  230. 

Muenseher,  Rev.  Joseph,  Article  by, 
309. 

N. 

Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  noticed, 
426. 

Nemesis  Sacra,  noticed,  886. 

O. 

Oneness  of  God  in  Revelation  and  in 
Nature,  The,  Article  on,  by  Prof. 
Austin  Phelps,  836;  parajdirase 
of  Isaiah  42  :  5,  6,  836 ;  the  God 
of  nature  the  same  with  the  Go<l 
of  redemption,  837 ;  inferences 
from  this  i<lentity,  837 ;  relijrious 
investi<»ation  should  be  character¬ 
ized  by  the  spirit  of  docile  in- 
(ptiry,  838 ;  the  teachable  spirit 
certain  of  success,  840  ;  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that  in  a  revealed  the- 
olojiy  will  be  found  a  <lefinite  and 
positive  system  of  truth,  840;  sin¬ 
gular  inconsistency  of  some  culti¬ 
vated  minds  as  to  the  scriptures, 
840 ;  the  confidence  which  men 
feel  in  the  natural  sciences,  841  ; 
the  presumption  that  we  shall  in 
theology  come  to  certain  undoubted 
verities,  843  ;  the  scriptures  contain 
a  theology  tliat  can  be  positively 
preached,  843 ;  expressions  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  doubts  as  to  the  scrip¬ 
tures,  dangerous,  844 ;  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  the  facts  of  nature  and 
revelation  will  always  be  in  har¬ 
mony,  847;  the  alleged  impregna¬ 
bility  of  the  scriptures  relatively  to 
science  not  a  sign  of  arrogance, 


849  ;  the  expectation  that  the  re¬ 
vealed  government  of  Go<l  will 
reveal  the  sacredness  and  uniform¬ 
ity  of  law,  85 1 ;  no  caprice  in  na¬ 
ture,  851 ;  no  caprice  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  revelation,  852;  the 
expectation  that  mysteries  will  be 
found  in  revelation,  854;  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  our  faith  in  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  world’s  conversion, 
857;  God’s  method  in  the  details 
of  his  work  in  nature  and  revela¬ 
tion,  strikingly  alike,  859 ;  great 
results  from  feeble  beginnings,  859 ; 
results  often  hidden  from  human 
view,  860 ;  results  often  brought  to 
view  by  accidents,  seemingly,  860  ; 
in  both  kingdoms  great  apparent 
waste,  861. 

Outlines  of  Greek  Etymology,  noticed, 
453. 

Owen,  Rev.  J.  J.,  Article  by,  119. 

P. 

Palfrey's  History  of  New  England, 
noticed,  238. 

Park,  Prof.  E.  A.,  pp.  233 — 238, 
243—248,  426—437,  650—661, 
884—886,  890—891. 

J^artisanship  in  History,  Article  on, 
by  Prof.  E.  I).  Sanborn,  603 ;  no 
ancient  record  taken  on  trust,  603  ; 
biography  and  history  fruitful  in 
controver.sy,  604;  changes  in  the 
estimate  formed  of  men,  604  ;  of 
Napoleon,  605 ;  character  of  Hume 
as  a  historian,  607 ;  prejudice  and 
bigotry  .seldom  effectually  eradi¬ 
cated,  608;  modern  biography 
tainted  with  flattery,  613  ;  Macau¬ 
lay  as  a  historian,  613;  Oliver’s 
History  of  the  Puritan  Common¬ 
wealth,  617;  ancient  history,  the 
great  battlefield  of  learned  men, 
620 ;  the  Homeric  Question,  621 ; 
controversy  concerning  Demos¬ 
thenes,  623  ;  Grote’s  democratic 
principles,  627 ;  great  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  Grecian  history,  629 ; 
Niebuhr’s  researches  in  Homan  his¬ 
tory,  632;  the  authority  of  Livy, 
635  ;  early  Homan  annalists,  636  ; 
Cincius,  637;  Niebuhr’s  merits  as 
a  historian,  649. 

Phelps,  Prof.  A.,  Article  by,  836. 
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Philological  Studies,  Article  on,  302  ; 
Latin  negation,  302 ;  negation  as 
affected  by  the  different  moofls, 
303 ;  OR  interrogative  words  in  the 
Indo-European  languages,  305. 

R. 

Recent  English  Works,  noticed,  250. 

Religious  Life  and  Opinions  of  John 
Milton,  The,  Article  on,  by  Rev. 
A.  D.  Barber,  557 ;  numerous  and 
sometimes  inconsistent  biographies 
of  Milton,  657;  Milton  preemi¬ 
nently  a  religious  man,  558 ;  Mil¬ 
ton’s  opinions  progressive,  560;  the 
discovery  of  Milton’s  theological 
treatise,  560 ;  ignorance  of  Milton’s 
theological  works  on  the  part  of 
his  contemporaries,  562 ;  date  of  the 
compilation  of  The  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine,  565 ;  not  meant  to  be  a  post¬ 
humous  publication,  565 ;  change  in 
his  theological  sentiments,  569 ; 
The  Christian  Doctrine  not  one  of 
Milton’s  latest  works,  570 ;  opin¬ 
ions  of  various  writers  as  to  this, 
671;  Symmons  and  Wood,  572; 
Aubrey,  573  ;  negative  testimony 
of  Philips,  Johnson,  and  Symmons, 
578;  authors  that  have  followed 
Wood  and  Sumner,  580 ;  Masson’s 
account  of  The  Christian  Doctrine, 
584 ;  R.  W.  Griswold’s  opinion, 
587;  testimony  of  Edward  Philips, 
588;  evidence  for  the  early  com¬ 
position  of  the  treatise  from  the 
manuscript,  590;  evidence  from 
comparison  of  The  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine  with  the  works  of  William 
Ames  and  John  Wollebius,  595  ; 
evidence  from  the  Dedication  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  or  Milton’s  own 
testimony  concerning  the  time  of 
its  composition,  597. 

Rigg's  Modern  Anglican  Theology, 
noticed,  236. 

S. 

Sanborn,  Prof.  E.  D.,  Article  by,  603. 

Sawtelle,  Rev.  H.  A.,  Articles  by,  528, 
895. 

Schaff’s  Church  History,  noticed,  454. 

Sears,  Rev.  B.,  Article  bv,  469 ;  pp. 
443—454,  460—457,  863—882. 

Shedd,  Prof.  W.  G.  T.,  Article  by, 
723. 


Smith,  E.  Goodrich,  Article  by,  82. 

SpiegeVs  Avesta,  noticed,  663. 

Sprague's  Annals,  noticed,  885. 

Stoddard,  David  Tappan,  Article  on, 
by  Rev.  John  P.  Gulliver,  168 ;  sci¬ 
entific  zeal  in  Yale  College  in  1837, 
168;  Mr.  Stoddard  conspicuous 
for  his  scientific  zeal,  168  ;  tutor  in 
Marshall  College,  170;  member  of 
Andover  Seminary,  171  ;  tutor  in 
Yale  College,  171  ;  his  progress  in 
religion,  172  ;  his  conversion.  173  ; 
his  decision  to  become  a  mission¬ 
ary,  174;  his  marriage  and  em¬ 
barkation,  175;  his  intellectual  and 
moral  fitness  for  the  work,  176; 
arrival  among  the  Nestorians,  178; 
usefulness  of  his  scientific  attain¬ 
ments,  180 ;  his  astronomical  ob¬ 
servations,  183;  his  eminent  holi¬ 
ness,  184;  character  of  the  me¬ 
moir,  185;  his  burial,  185. 

Stuart  on  the  Romans,  noticed,  456. 

Symbolism  of  the  Sepulchral  Monu¬ 
ments  of  the  ancients,  noticed,  882. 

T. 

Taylor,  S.  II.,  LL.  D.,  pp.  230 — 233 ; 
251,  2;  887,  8. 

Theology  of  jEschylus,  The,  Article 
on,  by  Prof.  William  S.  Tyler,  354  ; 
the  ancient  drama  not  to  be  judged 
of  by  the  modern  drama,  354 ; 
characteristics  of  the  modern  thea¬ 
tre,  354 ;  the  modern  theatre  a 
private  speculation,  354 ;  designed 
simply  for  amusement,  355 ;  the 
ancient  Greek  theatre,  the  Greek 
pulpit,  356 ;  .^schylus  preemi¬ 
nently  the  theological  poet,  857 ; 
the  theological  sentiments  of  .®s- 
chylus,  359 ;  as  to  the  sources 
of  religious  knowledge,  359 ;  tra¬ 
dition,  359;  oracles,  861;  exist¬ 
ence,  nature,  and  attributes  of  the 
gods,  363  ;  his  views  far  from  being 
on  a  level  with  those  of  the  Bible, 
365 ;  the  Greek  mythology  recog¬ 
nizes  an  indefinite  number  of  infe¬ 
rior  deities,  366  ;  characteristics  of 
the  gods  of  the  ancient  tragedians, 
366;  notions  of  jEschylus  as  to  the 
character  and  condition  of  men, 

I  373 ;  as  to  the  providence  and  gov- 

I  ernment  of  God,  874  ;  purposes  of 
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God,  376 ;  mystery  of  providence, 
377  ;  God’s  regard  for  the  poor  and 
needy,  380  ;  the  delay  of  the  deity 
in  punishing  the  wicked,  381 ;  no¬ 
tions  of  ^s(;hylus  as  to  sin  and  its 
expiation,  383  ;  peculiar  character 
of  the  sins  dwelt  upon  in  the  Greek 
tragedy,  384  ;  certainty  of  punish¬ 
ment  in  the  case  of  sin,  385  ;  sins 
of  fathers  visited  on  the  children, 
387;  mixture  of  law  and  gospel, 
392 ;  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
Agamemnon,  Choephoroe,  and  Eu- 
menides,  393 ;  ideas  of  ,®schylus 
as  to  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  397  ;  place  of  the  de¬ 
parted,  398 ;  character  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  departed,  399  ;  distinc¬ 
tion  of  character  after  death,  399; 
general  character  of  the  Greek 
drama,  401 ;  two  extreme  views  as 
to  the  theology  of  the  old  Greek 
poetry,  403. 

Theology  of  Christian  Experience,  no¬ 
ticed,  233. 

Tholuck  on  the  Gospel  of  John,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Krauth,  noticed,  889. 

Three  Eras  of  Revivals  in  the  United 
States,  Article  on,  by  Rev.  A.  P. 
Marvin,  279;  revivals  of  religion 
have  always  existed,  279  ;  revivals 
in  the  time  of  Stoddard,  279  ;  three 
revival  eras,  280 ;  three  eras  differ¬ 
ent  and  yet  alike,  281 ;  the  first  era, 
that  of  Edwards  and  the  Tennents, 
281 ;  the  second  era,  that  of  1797, 
283 ;  the  third  era,  284 ;  causes 
which  gave  to  these  eras  a  peculiar 
type,  285 ;  the  Spirit  makes  special 
use  of  particular  doctrines  at  differ¬ 
ent  times,  285 ;  the  first  era  marked 
by  a  great  prominence  of  doctrine, 
285 ;  the  second  era,  by  a  high 
prominence  given  to  God’s  sover¬ 
eignty,  286  ;  the  third  by  a  prom¬ 
inence  given  to  the  idea  of  per¬ 
sonal  duty,  288;  evils  attending 
the  revivals  of  this  era,  289  ;  feeling 
of  self-sufficiency,  289  ;  their  bene¬ 
ficial  results,  290;  revival  of  1858, 
291 ;  the  great  fault  of  this  revival, 
worldliness,  293  ;  the  importance  of 
the  right  use  of  riches,  294  ;  mode 
of  teaching  this  lesson,  296  ;  must 
be  taught  by  means  of  losses  and 


sufferings,  297 ;  each  of  these  eras 
intended  to  counteract  a  great  evil, 
298 ;  no  type  of  revival  to  be  con¬ 
demned,  299  ;  relation  of  truth  to 
the  increase  and  sanctification  of 
the  church,  300. 

Tischendorf’s  Critical  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment,  noticed,  669. 

Tyler,  Prof.  W.  S.,  Article  by,  354. 

U. 

Union  of  the  Divine  and  Human  in 
the  Externals  of  Christianity,  The, 
Article  on,  by  Rev.  I.  E.  Dwinell, 
499  ;  statement  of  the  subject,  499  ; 
different  views  as  to  the  connection 
of  divine  and  human  agency,  499  ; 
the  divine  and  the  human  must  be 
blended,  and  act  together  dynami¬ 
cally,  500 ;  grounds  of  the  propri¬ 
ety  of  this  union,  501 ;  one  ground 
found  in  the  nature  and  object  of 
religion,  501 ;  another  ground  in 
the  effectiveness  of  the  instrumen¬ 
talities,  502  ;  fatal  consequences  of 
a  misconception  of  the  relation  of 
these  agencies,  504 ;  the  relation  of 
these  agencies  in  reference  to  the 
sacred  scriptures,  505 ;  mode  in 
which  the  agencies  opeiate  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Bible,  506 ;  mode  in 
which  these  agencies  operate  in  the 
church,  510;  in  Baptism,  515;  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  520 ;  relation  of 
this  observance  to  the  benefits  of 
Christ’s  death,  and  the  benefit  of 
man,  522 ;  the  catholic  view  of  the 
supper,  524  ;  the  Lutheran,  525 ; 
the  Zwinglian,  526. 

V. 

Vedic  Doctrine  of  the  Future  Life, 
The,  Article  on,  by  Prof.  William 
D.  Whitney,  404  ;  prevailing  doc¬ 
trine  in  India  as  to  the  future  life, 
404 ;  proof  of  the  anticpiity  and 
extent  of  this  doctrine,  405  ;  views 
of  the  ancient  Hindus  as  to  death, 
407;  different  from  the  modern 
views  substantially,  407 ;  funeral 
ceremonies  to  which  these  views 
would  give  birth,  408 ;  account  of 
these  ceremonies  in  the  Rig  Veda, 
408 ;  the  discordance  between  these 
ceremonies  and  the  modern  prac- 
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tice  of  burning  widows,  412;  the 
ancient  funeral  ceremony  a  burial 
of  the  dead,  413;  the  actual  belief 
of  the  modern  Hindu,  at  variance 
with  his  sacred  scriptures,  419. 

Vischer’s  jE^thetics,  Article  on,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Sears,  469 ;  the  best  the¬ 
ory  of  the  beautiful,  as  found  in 
ancient  writers,  that  of  Plotinus, 
469;  account  of  this  theory,  469; 
the  Platonic  mould  in  which  it  is 
cast,  471 ;  chief  merit  of  the  theory, 
its  reducing  the  principies  of  beauty 
to  unity,  472;  a  bird’s-eye  view 
of  Visi-her’s  theory,  473  ;  his  meta¬ 
physical  view  of  beauty,  475;  the 
idea,  476  ;  general  idea  of  beauty 
cannot  be  made  known  directly, 
477  ;  is  not  an  abstract  idea,  477 ; 
form,  478.;  statement  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  as  to  what  beauty  con¬ 
sists  in,  479  ;  of  the  English  sensu¬ 
alists,  480 ;  of  Hogarth,  480 ;  of 
Burke,  4S1 ;  union  of  the  idea  and 
the  form,  483 ;  the  error  of  Baum- 
garten  on  this  subject,  483  ;  notion 
of  Schelling,  484  ;  mode  in  which  | 
the  primitive  type  impresses  itself* 
on  the  individual,  485  ;  the  imagi-  | 
nation  should  view  things  in  their  I 
artistic  connections,  486  ;  distinc-  i 
tion  between  the  beautiful  and  the  j 
good,  487  :  nature  and  origin  of ! 
the  subjective  element  of  beauty,  j 
488  ;  no  perfect  bea^y  comes  from 
williout,  490 ;  paiT  'Wliich  the  im¬ 
agination  acts  in  perfecting  the  idea 
of  beauty,  490  ;  connection  of  the  i 
diU’erent  parts  of  the  ])hysical  worhl 
with  the  subject,  491;  the  forma-! 
tive  idea  appears  most  perfectly  in 
personal  existence,  492  ;  light,  a ; 


condition  of  beauty,  493;  colors, 
494  ;  plants,  495  ;  the  animal,  495  ; 
man,  496. 

Vischer’s  ^Esthetics,  noticed,  450. 

Voigt's  New  Necrology  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  noticed,  878. 

Von  Rochau’s  History  of  France,  no¬ 
ticed,  451. 

W. 

Was  Peter  in  Rome  and  Bishop  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  ?  Article  on,  82 ; 
opening  of  the  subject,  82  ;  the 
Apocryphas,  82  ;  Clemens  of  Rome 
and  Ignatius,  84  ;  Justin,  86  ;  Pa- 
pias,  86  ;  Clemens  of  Alexandria, 
90;  Hegesippus,  91  ;  Dionysius  of 
Corinth,  91  ;  no  journey  of  Paul 
from  Corinth  to  Italy  in  65,  92 ; 
Caius,  93  ;  Tertullian,  95  ;  Irenseus, 
96  ;  Origen,  97  ;  rise  of  the  legend 
of  Peter,  99  ;  objection  to  this  ac¬ 
count,  100 ;  contradictions  of  the 
opposers,  102;  conclusion,  103; 
importance  of  the  question  at  issue, 

105  ;  the  question  strictly  historical, 
105 ;  visit  of  Barnabas  to  Tarsus, 

106  ;  time  of  the  Council  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  106 ;  absence  of  all  refer¬ 
ence  to  Peter  in  the  epistle,  107  ; 
no  reference  to  him  in  the  epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  108  ;  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  Peter  was  at  Rome  at 
variance  with  the  contents  of  Pe¬ 
ter’s  first  epistle,  108  ;  Wieseler’s 
view  of  the  chronology  of  the  prim¬ 
itive  church,  109;  of  Mayerhoflf, 
111  ;  of  Ellendorf,  111  ;  of  Bun¬ 
sen,  115;  of  Shepherd,  116. 

Whitney,  Prof.  W.  D.,  Article  by, 
404. 

Winer's  Grammar  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  noticed,  889. 


